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A Review of the World 





T THE White House is heard the 
sound of hammers. The Roose- 
A velts are getting ready to move. 
On Pennsylvania Avenue are 
heard the sounds of saw and 
plane. Preparations are being made for the 
procession that is to witness the entry of a 
new President upon his duties. At the other 
end of the avenue, in the Capitol, the sound of 
“knocking” of another sort is dying away. 
The days of the conflict of Congress with the 
most strenuous of presidents is about over. 
For seven years and a half the central figure 
in our national history almost unceasingly, and 
for a considerable portion of that time the 
most conspicuous figure in world-history, has 
been Theodore Roosevelt. Up to the very last 
he holds his place in the center of the stage, 
cutting and thrusting and parrying, his ene- 
mies as keen as ever, his friends as jubilant 
as ever. As a spectacle, the Roosevelt regime 
has been a continuous dramatic success. He 
has given the newspapers and magazines more 
news-topics than any other occupant of the 
White House ever gave them. He has prob- 
ably written more and longer messages than 
any other two Presidents before him wrote. 
As he closes his stormy career as President, 
there is an attempt to take a sort of national 
inventory for the period of his stewardship. 


ia THE long list of President Roosevelt’s 

activities which the papers are now mar- 
shaling in review, one general feature stands 
out conspicuously. The most notable things 
that have been done by his administration are 
those done with little or no co-operation on the 
part of the legislative body. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
impress upon legislation, in the way of actual 
changes effected in the statutes, is compara- 
tively small, and, as yet, unproductive. The 
pure food law and the railway rate regulation 
law are the most important. It is as an ad- 
ministrator rather than as a legislator that he 


must take his rank in history. He has bom- 
barded Congress tremendously, it is true; but 
that bombardment has been the least effec- 
tive, in vital results, of anything that he has 
done. One must get away from the noise and 
flame of it all to see and adjudge the really 
important features of his work and of his per- 
sonal influence. 


N BRINGING about the Peace of Ports- 
mouth, he reached the apex of his career. 
There was nothing in that that called for Con- 
gressional co-operation, and very little that 
called for the exercise even of presidential 
authority. It was the personality of Roosevelt 
that accomplished it. It was outside the line 
of his regular duties—a self-imposed task, so 
to speak. The same may be said with almost 
equal truth of his part in the restoration of 
the Hague tribunal. Nothing in the line of 
his presidential duties required him to act. 
His own restless energy alone was respon- 
sible. In the same category comes his feat as 
an arbiter in the coal strike and his creation 
of the strike commission. This also was a 
self-imposed duty, and one in which Congress 
played almost no part at all. The calling to- 
gether of the governors of the states, at 
Washington, to deliberate on the best way of 
conserving the nation’s material resources, 
was another extra-legislative deed, a result of 
his surplus activity. The tour made in Central 
and South America by Secretary Root was a 
notable thing, but it called for no legislative 
changes. The sending of our fleet around the 
world was an executive act pure and simple. 
So has been each step in the prosecution of 
railways and trusts—the Northern Securities 
Company, the Beef Trust, the Standard Oil 
Company, the Paper Trust, the Tobacco Trust. 
The interposition of the President to prevent 
San Francisco, and now to prevent the state 
of California, from enacting legislation hostile 
to the Japanese was not effected through legis- 
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JUST A LITTLE “ UNFINISHED BUSINESS” FOR 
CONGRESS 
“Bully! I’ve pre-empted every possible field of human 
endeavor for a period of at least 500 years!” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


lation, and the “gentlemen's understanding” 
entered into with Japan a year ago with refer- 
ence to immigration, and the more recent un- 
derstanding in regard to world-politics have 
been accomplished without even a treaty and 
consequently without the co-operation of the 
Senate. The reorganization of our army, the 
prosecution of timber and land frauds, the ex- 
tension of the civil service, the creation of 
the country life commission, are a few more 
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CONGRESSMAN WILLETT’S REMARKS EXPUNGED 


“T’ll rub it out, but I never heard anything that tickled 
me so in all my life!’ 
—Baltimore Sun. 
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of the strictly executive acts of this adminis- 
tration. This list—and it is by no means 
complete—presents a remarkable array of 
achievements, all of them brought to pass by 
the executive department acting for the most 
part independently of Congress and in response 
to the stimulation from one man’s personality. 
j- OREIGN opinion, it is said, is the best 

index obtainable of the future judgments 
of posterity. In the last four years no man’s 
personality has bulked larger in current Euro- 
pean literature than that of Theodore Roose- 
velt. In part, this has been due to the entry 
of the United States upon the scene of world- 
politics, as a result of the war with Spain and 
the acquirement of our Philippine possessions. 
But Mr. Roosevelt himself, in his personal 
qualities, has been a subject of constant re- 
mark, and his political views have received 
unusually wide publicity abroad. One of the 
latest and most hostile of the European com- 
mentators is Theodor Barth, leader of the 
advanced radicals in Germany. He can see 
but little of real result, in the way of reform, 
brought about by Mr. Roosevelt. He thinks 
it has been a case of “much cry and little 
wool.” He admits that he has voiced popular 
dissatisfaction, and has used with “magnificent 
skill” his chances for personal rule; but Herr 
Barth regards him as “a mediocre man,” a 
political moralist rather than a constructive 
statesman, but with such a charm of person- 
ality that “one almost forgets the inadequacies 
and insufficiencies of his government.” 








O N THE other hand, Andre Tardieu, foreign 

editor of Le Temps, the great French jour- 
nal, in a recent book on this country, speaks of 
President Roosevelt as “a statesman of the 
first order.” He writes: “Theodore Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, interests 
Europe more than any other ruler of a coun- 
try. Often summary judgments are the best. 
Europe, which esteems Mr. Roosevelt highly, 
has, at a distance, judged him better than 
have his countrymen; she has understood that 
the eight years of his term of office mark a 
period of the highest importance in American 
history. And she has likewise understood that 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States is 
a forceful representative of the character of 
his country, that he is thoroly in accord with 
the American nation.” Mr. Roosevelt has 
conceived a national policy, says M. Tardieu, 
rather than a party policy, and no ruler has 
played his part in this respect more ably or 
successfully. 





Bs 


N ANNOUNCING the intention or Theo- 

dore Roosevelt to pay a visit to England 
when he has ended his hunting trip in Africa, 
the London Times says that the naming of a 
guest assured of a reception by the British 
public “more hearty and more genuine” would 
be a difficult, “if not impossible,” task. Ox- 
ford, to quote the words of the same author- 
ity, and all Oxford men “will feel an especially 
lively and agreeable interest” in the announce- 
ment that he will deliver a lecture and receive 
a degree there next year. Whatever subject 
Mr. Roosevelt may choose, his audiences may 
“rest assured they will not be called upon to 
listen to addresses marked by indecision of 
treatment, superficiality of thought, or any 
lack of originality and comprehensiveness of 
outlook.” For, according to this most critical 
of British critics, Mr. Roosevelt's reputation 
is secure in England as “the greatest American 
President who has appeared since the days 
of Abraham Lincoln.” What it has to say of 
Mr. Roosevelt as man, as statesman and as 
writer represents—with the single exception 
of the London Saturday Review—the matured 
opinion of British organs generally. 


Sten Paris Temps is prompted to say of Mr. 
Roosevelt that he has made the whole world 
his debtor in “precipitating the flash of his 
personality into the gray hues of international 
relations.” “What a dull world this would 
have been in the past six years but for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” observes also the Paris Gau- 
lois, echoing in this the impressions of all 
French dailies. “Perhaps,” adds this daily, 
“we French appreciate the dramatic element 
in this personality better than even his own 
countrymen.” What an irony of fate that the 
most calculating, the most cool headed, the 
most business-like of the nations should have 
enriched history with a ruler whose deeds, 
like his temperament, have imparted a verit- 
ably Latin fervor to the fury of everything 
international.” “Emperor William will still 
be left,” remarks the Paris Aurore, “but he is 
the man of pose. Roosevelt is the man of 
genuine sentiment, genuine feeling, genuine 
words.” The Rome Tribuna speaks of him as 
“this gigantic foreigner.” 


N A recent issue of The Outlook, a review 
of President Roosevelt’s administration, 
on its human and social side, is given by 
Francis E. Leupp, formerly Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, 
now and for several years past commissioner 


TAKING PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MEASUREMENT 
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THE NIGHT RIDER! 
—McBride in the St. Louis Republic. 


of Indian affairs. He regards Mr. Roosevelt 
as “the most aggressively human” President 
since Lincoln’s day. During his term of office 
the President has ceased to be “a remote and 
statuesque figure posed on a dais,” and has 
become the ordinary man at one’s elbow. Says 
Mr. Leupp: 


“In the people’s homes in the most out-of-the-way 
points to which my travels have led me for some 
years past—in the heart of the desert, in the depths 
of the forest, in the midst of the mining camp, 
wherever men and women maintain their outside 
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THE CALL FOR HELP. 
—Macaulay in New York JWorld. 
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interests in spite of their isolation —the one print 
you will see pinned to the wall, over the bed or 
beside the looking-glass is a picture of Mr. Roose- 
velt; and the chances are that it is not the portrait 
for which he has given some artist a deliberate sit- 
ting, but a good-humored cartoon, or a kodak snap- 
shot translated into half-tone for newspaper publica- 
tion, showing him in action and not in repose, and 
thereby bringing his individual human character- 
istics strongly into the light.” 


Mr. Roosevelt has succeeded, Mr. Leupp 
thinks, far beyond every other President, in 
bringing into government work good citizens 
who were willing to serve on unpaid boards 
and commissions. Mr. Leupp concludes as 
follows: “Whatever may have been his ac- 
complishments in statecraft, Theodore Roose- 
velt has performed a vastly larger, stronger, 
more important work even than guiding the 
destinies of our nation; for he has done more 
than any other President to shape the thought, 
the conduct, and the aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people. He found them veering away 
from the good old standards, and he has called 
them back.” Something similar has been said 
by Professor William James, of Harvard. “He 
has done his country the greatest service which 
a statesman can do,” said Professor James. 
“He has reminded it that politics is impos- 
sible without honesty. Beside that, what do 
errors of detail matter?” This is a favorite 
view with Mr. Roosevelt’s champions. Lincoln 
Steffens and Jacob Riis have said the same 
thing. 


"THE opposition to President Roosevelt is 

fully as bitter as that which President 
Cleveland excited, but it is a singular fact that 
comparatively little of it has found expression 


in the weekly or monthly periodicals. One of 
the mainstays of his administration all along 
has been the support given him by the maga- 
zines. We have before us as we write a col- 
lection of the magazine articles of. the last 
few years, nearly every one of which is laud- 
atory in its character, the more recent ones 
fully as much so as those of an older date. 
One must go to the dailies to find any adequate 
expression of the feeling of enmity, and even 
there the enmity displayed has been for the 
most part aroused not by his attempted 
achievements so much as by his method and 
manner, and especially by the language 
used in his speeches and messages. A strik- 
ing illustration of this is seen in a recent edit- 


‘orial in the New York Evening Post on “The 


President and the Japanese.”” With the Presi- 
dent’s desire to avert the passage of legis- 
lation in California hostile to the Japanese, 
this journal is “in heartiest sympathy.” He 
has “but done his duty” in the effort to pre- 
vent its passage, for the legislation would be 
“a disgrace to the nation.” But after devot- 
ing one brief paragraph to the support of the 
President’s purpose, this journal goes ahead to 
devote the rest of a leading editorial to criti- 
cism of his manner. It says: 


“But how has the President gone about the diffi- 
cult task of allaying race prejudice, of preventing 
an action which was bound to give grave offence to 
a friendly nation? As if he were anxious to center 
the world’s attention upon the California legislature ; 
as if with deliberate calculation he were seeking 
to produce the impression that war, and war alone, 
could result from the misbehavior of the Califor- 
nians, a conference on the issue at the White 
House is immediately followed by a conference with 
the Secretaries of War and Navy; then comes the 
despatch of a column-long telegraphic message, and 
its immediate publication, altho filled with such 
alarming phrases as that the proposed legislation 
‘might accomplish an infinity of harm,’ ‘might cause 
very great mischief.’ This is not ‘shirt-sleeves 
diplomacy’ of the Blaine kind, nor even of the 
dressing-gown; for its complete exposure of naked 
governmental processes it is unrivalled.” 


T IS, indeed, for this “complete exposure 
of naked governmental processes,” which 
has been so marked a feature of the entire 
Roosevelt policy, that many of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ablest critics have been unable to excuse him. 
His alleged lack of dignity and lack of reserve 
have been the source of constant irritation to 
many; but it is quite probable that to this is 
due in large part his strength with the masses. 
When he dragged into the limelight a few 
weeks ago his controversy with Congress over 
the secret service, the first effect was one of 
exasperation, and, as we noted last month, the 
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newspaper supporters of the President were 
slow in rallying to his side. But no more 
signal illustration has been afforded in his 
career of the strength this method of pro- 
cedure has had in arousing the people. Letters 
from constituents began to pour in upon the 
Congressmen in a flood. Congressman Taw- 
ney, when asked if he had received any let- 
ters, replied, “Oh, yes, lots of them.” “How 
did they read?” was the further inquiry. “Oh, 
well,” was the grim reply, as reported by the 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, “about one in ten commended me for 
the position I had taken.” According to the 
Tribune’s correspondent, the White House was 
nearly swamped with letters sustaining the 
President’s course. The correspondent saw a 
solid pile of them, “several feet in height.” 
Glancing through the pile haphazard, here are 
some of the things he noted: Resolutions of 
approval for the President adopted at a town 
meeting in Holland Patent, N. Y., signed by 
the president of the village, the banker, gro- 
cers, merchants and laborers; similar resolu- 
tions from the 19th ward of Milwaukee, signed 
mostly by Germans; resolutions of a Citrus 
Growers’ Association in Claremont, Calif.; 
resolutions of the Christian Citizenship Union 
in Denver; resolutions adopted in a meeting 
held for that purpose by the commercial trav- 
elers of one of the largest clothing houses in 
the country. There were individual letters 
more in number than the President has ever 
received before on any subject, about eighty 
per cent. of which came from smaller towns 
and “from the plain people, as indicated by 
both the spelling and the chirography.” Hun- 
dreds of commendatory editorials, many of 
them from Democratic journals, were in the 
pile. At the same time, thousands of angry 
letters were being received by the Congress- 
men who were opposing the President. One 
of the Senators is reported to have said: 
“Those of my colleagues who persist that the 
time has come to fight Theodore Roosevelt 
must have taken leave of their senses. We 
cannot hurt him, but when we get through we 
shall look as if we had been monkeying with a 
buzz-saw.” 





iN THIS incident may be seen the strength 

and the weakness of the Roosevelt method. 
The result has been for years a feeling of 
fierce hostility, tempered by fear, on the part 
of Congressmen, and a feeling approaching 
idolatrous hero-worship on the part of the 
“plain people.” “Few executives,” says The 
Evening Post, “have quitted the office on such 
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bad terms with the legislative branch.” “There 
is more of the pent-up spleen,” says the Louis- 
ville Post, “of men who for seven years have 
been forced by the President and the people 
to do things that they did not want to do in 
the present outbreak in Congress than of any- 
thing else.” The Baltimore Sun sums up the 
feeling against the President, as he closes his 
term, in the following words: 


“The Roosevelt methods have shocked and of- 
fended reasoning men in his party, who do not be- 
lieve the President of the United States ought to 
enact the role of a spectacular agitator. They have 
been amazed and startled by his recklessness of 
speech at a time when the country was on the verge 
of financial disaster. They have had demonstration 
after demonstration that the White House is not the 
place for a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s temperament, for 
a President who is hasty in action, who lacks judg- 
ment, who has not taken the trouble to master the 
fundamental principles of economics, who is always 
playing politics. With certain of the reforms advo- 
cated by President Roosevelt the country is mani- 
festly in sympathy. But there is no reform in 
the President’s program which has not been sub- 
ordinated to ‘Rooseveltism’—and of ‘Rooseveltism’ 
the nation is heartily weary. The coun- 
try has been kept in a state of excitement and agi- 
tation and irritation by Mr. Roosevelt. He has ‘got 
on the nerves’ of the nation. The people need a 
rest. They want an atmosphere of calm and dig- 
nity in the White House. They long for the end 
of the period of nagging, of constant scolding, of 
recklessness in high places.” 





y=. as the time approaches for Mr. Roose- 

velt to lay aside his power, some of the 
most glowing tributes he has had are paid to 
him. Here, for instance, is what the Charlotte 
Observer, a Democratic paper, has to say: 


“Does any one in cool blood suppose that a Presi- 
dent who, with all his faults, did great things, led 
an exceedingly important forward movement, and 
stamped his personality upon his times and their rec- 
ords as not many men have done since the modern 
era began—does any one suppose that he can be 
discredited by the usual chorus of yelps or more 
than the usual chorus of yelps at a retiring Presi- 
dent’s heels?” 


It is only natural, says another and more 
prominent Democratic paper, the Atlanta Jour- 
nal, “that a strong persevering man like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt should have obtained the enor- 
mous following that he has, not only in Re- 
publican, but in Democratic states. His in- 
fluence with the people is probably greater 
than that of any man since Jackson’s time, if 
not since the days of Thomas Jefferson, and 
he has this advantage over these predecessors 
in office, that the daily press instantly records 
his appeals to the people, and sends them into 
the remotest boundaries of the republic.” The 
San Francisco Bulletin explains the situation 
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THE FAREWELL TO MAGOON 


This is the last scene in the chapter of the American occupation of Cuba. 


When Governor Magoon set sail 


a crowd of Cubans occupied every vantage point on the Malecon to see his departure and to wave him farewell. 
Cuba again, at this point, resumed her position as an independent nation. 


as it has been for years and is to-day as fol- 
lows: “It is the popular lack of confidence in 
Congress more than anything else that has 
accustomed the people to look to President 
Roosevelt for leadership and help. When 
Roosevelt attacks Congress the people feel that 
he is making their fight. They are willing to 
take his word and follow him. Having con- 
fidence in the man, they refuse to heed the 
conflicting volleys of crimination and recrim- 
ination; for they know that, once they aban- 
don the guidance of his authority, they will 
find themselves in a thicket of contradictory 
statements through which no man _ without 
special opportunities of investigation could 
find the trail of truth.” And thus is ending the 
Roosevelt chapter in our national history. 


* 
* * 

S THE sixteen battleships of the 

American squadron steamed 


A slowly between the pillars of 

Hercules on “the last leg” of 

their cruise around the world, a 
long loud shout echoed from the face of the 
rock of Gibraltar and out upon the waters. 
By far the most powerful force under one 
command in any navy in the world answered 
the greeting with every thirteen-inch gun 
until even the coast of Morocco reverberated 
as ship after ship bearing the British or the 
French or the Spanish pennant took its turn 


and saluted. Thus is practically terminated 
a naval operation which, at an expense of over 
ten million dollars, has vindicated, in the opin- 
ion of European experts, the theory of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that our people, to quote the 
London Times, need a “strategical education.” 
This cruise will teach the officers and men 
engaged in it, our contemporary declares, “as 
only such an experience could teach them,” 
how to handle the fleet “in all the emergencies 
of war.” It will give them as nearly as pos- 
sible practice at sea under war conditions. 
“The sailors of other nations will watch the 
Americans with interest as they undergo this 
searching ordeal, and will do their best to 
study and to take to heart themselves the les- 
sons to be learnt from this great naval experi- 
ment.” Thanks to the achievements of the 
stout-hearted Sperry and his gallant men, 
Americans now have “a firm grasp” of what 
the business of a fighting fleet is. “It is to 
protect them,” but to protect them in “the only 
efficient way,” and that is by destroying the 
fleets of the enemy who might menace them. 
The ships must be kept together, and their ob- 
jective must be the foe. So they started 
around the world together. Together they 
come home. 


atta according their eulogies to the sea- 
manship of the American officers and 
men in a fashion not less enthusiastic than 
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THE END OF THE 


that of the London Times, the less imperial- 
istic of European dailies ask, as the cruise 
comes to its end, whether President Roose- 
velt’s aim has not been too thoroly attained. 
“This tour of the world,” to quote the radical 
and democratic Frankfurter Zeitung, “has, 
from its sheer success, set the great nations 
into a sort of frenzy of emulation. Already 
we hear of a repetition of the experiment by 
a huge British squadron, which, of course, 
means that Germany must in time follow suit.” 
There is not a parliament in the old world, 
fears the Débats (Paris), in which the Jingo 
element will not make capital out of the suc- 
cessful cruise of the battleships. “Navies are 
costly enough now, but if the expense of these 
flamboyant voyages is to be added to the 
annual budgets, what exchequer can stand the 
drain?” The next squadron that tours the 
globe, suspects the Berlin Post, will want to 
better the American record in the matter of 
time. “This maneuver,” asserts the Socialist 
Avanti (Rome), “is proving the curse and 
scourge of mankind.” 


[™ world is watching with intense inter- 

est the conclusion of this great experi- 
ment of a world cruise essayed by what is 
practically an entire navy, with a displacement 
of upwards of two hundred thousand tons— 
a hundred thousand tons more than the late 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky led under his flag to 
the supreme disaster of Tsu-Shima. Thus de- 
clares that most noted of British naval ex- 
perts, H. W. Wilson, and if the press of 
Europe accurately reflects the state of mind of 
the old world, this idea is not erroneous. As 
the fleet enters Hampton Roads after its great 
exploit, the spectacle, the London Times 
thinks, will be “impressive in the highest 
degree.” President Roosevelt, our contempor- 
ary infers, can but feel that he is leaving office 
gloriously. “His heart must beat high with 
patriotic pride” as he beholds “this magnificent 
display of the armed strength of the United 
States.” It seals his own greatness as a ruler. 
“No man has done more than he to awaken 
the American people to the duty of providing 
for the defence of their shores by the develop- 
ment of their sea power.” 


7 IS because the circumnavigation of the 

globe by the American squadron has made 
ours an era of naval power that the completion 
of this cruise is an event of “first magnitude 
in the historical sense,” opines the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung. Credit for this, too, we are 


told, is exclusively Mr. Roosevelt’s. “As 
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Washington still lives as the first President 
and Lincoln as the martyr President, Roose- 
velt has immortalized himself as the battle- 
ship President.” In rendering the battleship 
“the symbol of modern civilization,” adds the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, Theodore Roosevelt 
has “benefited not his own nation alone, but 
all mankind,” seeing that “naval power is the 
true test of the greatness of a land.” This 
praise is echoed by a writer in the Leipzig 
Grenzsboten, who anticipates a time when the 
Dreadnoughts of the fatherland will exceed 
sixty, all less than twenty years old, all equip- 
ped with thirteen-inch guns only. “Mr. Roose- 
velt has brought that prospect nearer for our- 
selves, and to that extent we owe him a debt 
we can never repay.” Had it not been for the 
cruise of the sixteen units, adds the Siid- 
deutsche Reichscorrespondens, “we might be 
satisfied with few ships.” 
BY THE end of the year 1914, according to 
the Paris Eclair, whose naval expert has 
had access to some Official estimates, Great 
Britain will rejoice in the possession of sev- 
enty-two battleships, each larger than the 
Dreadnought, Germany will have thirty-nine, 
France thirty, and the United States at least 
as many. Japan will then have twenty-one 
Dreadnoughts. “Thus is it possible to meas- 
ure the extent of the influence exerted by the 
initiative of Mr. Roosevelt, who, whatever 
else may be thought of him, is one of the 
master minds of the age.” “He has vindi- 
cated the thirteen-inch gun,’ observes the 
Paris Figaro, “and to him alone must be 
awarded the credit if target practice in every 
fleet on the blue seas means the coming of the 
man behind the gun into his own.” Austraiia, 
too, we are reminded by the London News, 
will before many years have her own warships 
on the deep—a result made possible for her 
by the effect upon antipodean opinion of the 
visit of the great squadron. Even Brazil and 
China, this London paper notices, have 
“caught the battleship craze,” and the King of 
Siam will order one when he can borrow the 
funds. 


HE entry of the fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean had undoubtedly been robbed of 

its due spectacularity by the almost simul- 
taneous loss of one hundred and fifty thousand 
lives along the southern shore of Italy. The 
disarrangement of the plans caused by this 
catastrophe seems, as the Rome Tribuna re- 
marks, to be still inadequately appreciated in 
the United States. The amenities of official 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 


The fleet of battleships is here on the last lap of the world-tour of 45,000 miles. Each ship, according to the 
report of the Admiral, is in as good general condition as when it started over a year ago from Hampton 


Roads. 


reception along the Italian littoral were elim- 
inated completely. At Malta, where the squad- 
ron made a visit of four days, the island sus- 
tained its ancient reputation for hospitality. 
The Duke of Connaught, the officers of the 
3ritish fleet, the governor of the island, and 
representatives of the municipality all helped 
to entertain the American officers and men. 
But the Italian disaster led to diversion of 
some of the larger units of the fleet and to 
modification of local festivities which, upon 
too brilliant a scale, would have looked like 
ill-timed rejoicing. Situated in the midst of 
the Mediterranean, swept by all the winds of 
heaven and enjoying brilliant sunshine for 
several months in the year, the island of 
Malta was to have been one of the bright 
stages of the long cruise. But the shadow from 
Messina lay over the whole Mediterranean. 


HE visit of the American battleships to 
Malta left an excellent impression of our 
sailors on the minds of the inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the local correspondent of the London 
Times. “The people of Valletta,” he writes, 
“have been particularly struck by the high 
character of the majority of the men compos- 
ing the crews of the vessels.” The average 
American sailor, says this observer further, 
“appears to be a quiet, well-mannered and 
well educated young fellow, more inclined to 
examine the interesting buildings with his 
Baedeker in hand than to drink in beer shops.” 
One result of the visit is that the persistent 
legend that the warships of this country are 
manned by nondescripts picked up wherever 
they can be impressed has been refuted, at 
least as regards the island of Malta. The 
one unfortunate impression connected with 














A DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP SQUADRON AT VILLAFRANCA 


The American battleships, in their cruise around the world, have been steaming in three divisions, each 
separated from the other by intervals that are at times very considerable. In the cut a division has already 


anchored and has, by means of its wireless apparatus, 


apprised the next division when, where and how to find 


anchorage without disturbing the arrangements already made and without fear of collision. 
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A LESSON IN SEAMANSHIP 


The cruise of the battleships was not meant for a mere frolic, but was educational in its purpose. Here are 
the jackies on one of the ships taking one of many lessons. 


the presence of our sailors was a report that 
hundreds of them were down with Malta 
fever, a legend arising from the presence of 
smallpox aboard the Kearsarge. The victim 
of the malady was removed to a hospital and 
the battleship placed in quarantine. Malta 
fever, which has been traced to goats’ milk, 
did not attack a man of all the crews. 





Bs THE personality of Admiral Sperry, 

as it disclosed itself in port after port 
at which the squadron touched, the Ameri- 
can people owe a total revision of that esti- 
mate of themselves abroad which has never 


heretofore been particularly flattering. The 
Australians may be said to have discovered 
Sperry in his human capacity. Every one 
of their great dailies, from the solid Mel- 
bourne Age to the rather flighty Sydney Bul- 
letin, agrees that he must be one of the most 
magnetic American citizens of the period. His 
revelation of himself as a sayer of the diplo- 
matic sentences appropriate to his reception 
with civic honors by municipalities in every 
part of the world proves to the Australian 
press that he is another Chesterfield. So the 
Melbourne Argus thinks. In the Mediter- 
ranean he charmed the Maltese, the Egyptians 














THE WELCOME OF THE JAPANESE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


This is a Tokio scene witnessed at the time of the visit of our battleships. 


The school children were marshaled 


beside the road where our sailors marched and shouts of ’banzai” rent the air, and a heroic effort was made to 


Sing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
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MARCHING THROUGH MELBOURNE 


Australia and Japan vied with each other in the welcome g 
and what a notable triumph of peace it has achieved. 


to remind us how far away the fleet has been, 
and the residents at Gibraltar. He spoke of 
local customs and traditions as if he had been 
reared in a knowledge of them. He under- 
stood the temperament of Latin, Anglo-Saxon 
and Slav, observes the Rome Tribuna, and 
above all he has not hurt any susceptibilities 
by an appearance of vainglory in the magni- 
tude of the fleet under his command. 





HE one unfortunate episode was the trial 


by court-martial of a captain in the 
squadron on a charge of intoxication. The 


evidence seems to have warranted a verdict of 
guilty. Apart from this, the behavior of offi- 
cers and men has elicited from the severest 
critics words of warmest praise. The French 
service organs are especially enthusiastic over 
what their correspondents have seen in the 
Mediterranean. “How glibly the powers talk 
of sending a fleet around the world in the 
wake of the American squadron,” the Paris 
Armée et Marine says, “but could they do it? 
Japan has not the seamanship, France has not 
the ships, Germany has not the money.” This 
service organ further suggests that France 
send a commission of naval experts to this 





given our battleships. This picture is given just 


country to make a careful study of American 
shipyards and American methods of naval 
administration. “There must be some ex- 
planation of the fact that accidents are less 
frequent aboard American battleships than 
aboard the battleships of any other great 
power.” There is an impression that the 
exact contrary is the case, it admits, but that 
is the result of the fact that American acci- 
dents are made public while in Germany the 
officials conceal mishaps. 
Y EFFECTING a junction in the vicinity 
of Gibraltar, the slightly scattered divi- 
sions of the great fleet under Sperry precipi- 
tated a controversy between certain Paris 
papers and certain London papers as to 
whether the rock the British are so proud to 
possess has any strategic value at all. The 
Petit Journal saw in the presence of so many 
United States men-of-war proof that Gibraltar 
deserves no longer to be regarded as the key 
to the Mediterranean. It argued that the 
juncture of the French Northern and Mediter- 
ranean squadrons could not be prevented by 
Britain’s ships in view of the evidence sup- 
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BLUE JACKETS IN EGYPT 


As the battleship fleet made its way slowly through the Suez Canal, parties were made up on the different 
ships to pay their respects to the Sphinx and to climb the pyramids. 


plied by the assemblage of Sperry’s ships. The 
officers of the United States squadron were 
declared to have said privately among them- 
selves that while Gibraltar possessed strat- 
egic importance as a rendezvous for the Brit- 
ish navy, it has lost much of the formidable 
character attributed to it. It might have been 
a formidable fortress fifteen years ago, when 
the highest speed of a battleship did not ex- 
ceed ten knots. That is no longer the case 
when the United States can send sixteen pow- 
erful ships from the other end of the globe, 
all fit for fight at the base of the rock. 





OREOVER, the speed of the American 
vessels rendered it quite impossible for 

the British to prevent their passage at Gibral- 
tar, had they been so disposed. What could the 
British authorities do against a gigantic squad- 
ron steaming at eighteen or nineteen knots 
with all its lights covered and hugging the 
Moroccan coast? Beyond a range of eight 
or nine miles, projectiles from Gibraltar would 
have been perfectly useless against Sperry’s 
ships. Owing to the width of the Straits, an 


attempt to pass through in defiance of the 
fortress, had it been made by the Americans, 
would unquestionably have succeeded. Our 
officers discovered, we are likewise assured, 
that Gibraltar has been so thoroly undermined 
by the galleries and magazines with which it is 
pierced in all directions that the British en- 
gineers positively prohibited the repeated sal- 
utes from the same side of the rock originally 
planned as a welcome to the ships. Hence 
those of the largest calibre could be fired one 
at a time only, or the galleries might have 
fallen in as Sperry steamed up. Owing to the 
apprehension caused by this state of affairs, 
his welcome was not noisy. 





RENEWED contest for naval power is 

the finest tribute to the efficiency of the 
battleship squadron that has just completed 
its tour of the world, declares the naval expert 
of the London Telegraph. All the leading 
countries of the world, he notes, are eager in 
this competition, “from Russia, away on the 
edge of Europe, to China, far distant in the 
east.” In not a few instances these schemes 
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of expansion exist only on paper, as in St. 
Petersburg and in Peking. The utmost deter- 
mination, however, is manifested in other 
quarters—Germany, the United States and 
Japan, for instance. France, which has “lived 
on her fat” for some years, to borrow the ex- 
pression used by the expert of the Telegraph, 
is showing considerable hesitation, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining funds for many 
men-of-war. The same cause is operative in 
the case of Italy, which has found in the 
earthquake the greatest foe to her naval ex- 
pansion. “But in every country the marine 
department has its plans cut and dried for the 
renewed and keen competition which the 
cruise of the American battleships has ren- 
dered inevitable.” No power of first-class 
rank can afford to ignore this truth, says the 
expert. 


ERMANY is now laying down more men- 
of-war of large size than any other 
country, insists the London Telegraph, the ex- 
pert of which is in perpetual disagreement on 
this point with the naval expert of the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung, who insists that Great Britain 
is doing it all. In the year last past, none 
the less, Germany placed in position the keels 
of three battleships resembling the Dread- 
nought, a “battleship cruiser” after the style 
of that formidable Jnvincible in which the 
Prince of Wales went to Canada, two smaller 
cruisers and many other units. This year and 
next the same number of vessels will be un- 
dertaken. Germany has one Dreadnought 
battleship and an armored cruiser embodying 
the all-big-gun principle launched, and three 
other Dreadnought battleships in process of 
construction, and yet another “battleship 
cruiser” either recently laid down or about to 
be laid down—no naval expert in Europe 
seems to be quite certain. “Indeed,” to quote 
this last authority, “the whole process of fleet 
expansion in Germany is conducted with so 
much secrecy that exaggeration is encour- 
aged.” Stories described as “weird” are in 
constant circulation about William II’s navy. 


T= great but not wholly understood or 

ascertained activity in German shipyards 
has already produced an effect on the United 
States, France, Russia and Japan, according 
to these several experts, who all seem to infer 
that Washington is particularly concerned by 
the mysteries of German naval expansion. “No 
one in these countries knows the exact nature 
of German naval expansion,” to copy the 
words of the London Telegraph, “and thus the 


movement is growing without adequate cause 
all over the world.” All these, avers the Vos- 
sische Zeitung, organ of the solidly respect- 
able classes in Berlin, are “superfluous anxie- 
ties.” Turning to the future, it takes the year 
1911 for purposes of comparison, and the 
“birth year” of fighting ships as 1892. “Great 
Britain will then possess 56 battleships and 39 
armored cruisers, the United States 29 and 
14, Germany 25 and 10, France 19 and 19, and 
Japan 15 and 14. If British jealousy must 
be shown, it ought to be shown with regard 
to the growth of the American fleet rather 
than with reference to the growth of the 
German navy.” British distrust of Germany, 
therefore, says this Berlin daily, is altogether 
unfounded. 


HE crucial test of the whole battleship 
cruise is still about to be made, in the 
opinion of the Militar Wochenblatt, organ of 
the general staff in Berlin. The battleships 
are on the eve of a series of torpedo maneu- 
vers, it reminds us. If those maneuvers do 
not disclose inadequacies of the fleet to cope 
with battle conditions, the cruise of the squad- 
ron will have been a success. “Americans, as 
a rule, will think the voyage a success because 
the squadron came home safely. They can 
not understand that only when the evolutions 
in the home waters of the republic have 
brought out the seaworthiness of the battle- 
ships after so long a voyage will the gain of 
the undertaking be ascertained.” From the 
expert point of view, then, we are told, the 
end is not yet. Sperry’s experience has 
brought to a head the old question which from 
time to time has become uncomfortably urgent 
—have the torpedo and the mine made the 
American squadron obsolete? Is Mr. Roose- 
velt, after all, preparing the ruin of his coun- 
try? The Militar Wochenblatt has its doubts. 
The naval experts of England, too, indicate in 
their comment upon the cruise that the torpedo 
and the mine must be taken into account be- 
fore it is possible to agree that the battleships 
of Sperry’s squadron are the formidable in- 
struments of war we deem them. 


‘THE blunder of Mr. Roosevelt, as the naval 

expert of the Manchester Guardian sees 
it, consists in his policy of tying up ten million 
dollars in one huge ship like the freshly 
launched Delaware which can be sent to the 
bottom by an engine of destruction costing a 
few hundred dollars. The real object of the 
forthcoming maneuvers is to test this hypo- 
thesis. The innovation of a target that fires 
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IN THE RUINS OF MESSINA 


Our fleet had no call to do any fighting, on its tour of the world, but it promptly and efficiently responded 


to the call to save life in the devastated cities of Sicily. 


These pictures represent men from the dispatch boat 


Yankton, that was sent from Port Said with surgeons and hospital stores, searching for the entombed victims of 


the earthquake. 


back is likewise to be tried. Under battle con- 
ditions a gun crew is subject to return fire. 
It seems to be understood among European 
naval experts that our own constructors do 
not wholly agree with Mr. Roosevelt’s big 
battleship policy. Mr. Taft is already feeling 
the pressure of those who would have our 
appropriations distributed over smaller ships. 
“Some authorities have already come to the 
conclusion that torpedoes have made it inad- 
visable to build such large ships.” They have 
not all answered the question conclusively. 
Yet in some shape or other various experts 
have adopted the view that less money should 
be put into the big battleship. Lord Brassey, 
the great naval expert in England, is in favor 
of building large and small battleships simul- 
taneously. Sir Edward Reed, Sir John Hop- 
kins, Admiral Ingles and others of equal dis- 
tinction are among those who profess the 
same principle in slightly varying forms. In 
spite of the growth of suspicion on the score 
of the huge battleship, Mr. Roosevelt has put 
more of the country’s money into them than 
ever. This is, from the expert pasgt of view, 
the great issue raised by the ke eh of 
the cruise- “What will the comi&g maneu- 
vers bring forth?” asks the Paris Marine. The 
whole circumnavigation of the ote gen times 


over, says the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, will re- 
veal less than the torpedo tests and the mine 


tests about to be made. 
* 


* * 


S OUR sixteen battleships steam 

back into Hampton Roads after 

A their 45,000-mile cruise, they will 
find that during their absence of 

c~w0-Ss more than a year a very lively 
bombardment of the whole navy department 
has been going on. It began as soon as the 
fleet was out of sight. It has been going on 
more or less continuously ever since. But it 
is directed not against the officers and men 
who sail the ships and wko are expected to 
fight them when the time comes, but against 
the authorities at Washington who direct the 
expenditures and the bureaus that make and 
carry out the plans of construction. Henry 
Reuterdahl’s article is still fresh in mind, and 
now comes another and ecually startling ar- 
ticle in the same magazine (McClure’s) writ- 
ten by George Kibbe Turner, one of its edi- 
torial staff. “The management of the present 
naval establishment,’ says Mr. Turner, “is 
not military; it is political.” His array of 
figures and facts is disheartening. We have 
two navies, he tells us, one on the sea and one 
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on land. The latter, consisting of our navy 
yards and navy stations, employs from 25 to 50 
per cent. more men than are employed by the 
navy on water, pays nearly twice as much in 
wages, takes up the time of twice as many ad- 
mirals and captains and three times as many 
commanders—men trained to sail and to fight, 
and now “withdrawn from the practice of 
their difficult profession for the manufacture 
of chains and boats and spittoons and the 
signing of reams of the dullest of routine 
papers.” Forty million dollars a year, it is 
estimated, are worse than wasted on this navy 
on land, and every dollar wasted on it takes a 
dollar or more from the fighting navy that is 
on the sea. 


E HAVE twelve navy yards, distributed 
in ten states. Five of them, including 
the best and biggest one of all, at New York, 
haven’t a dry dock big enough to hold the 
battleships of the Delaware type that we are 
now building. Two of the twelve have one 
dry-dock each which no battleship can reach 
at any tide; three others the battleships can 
approach only at certain times in the tide, 
and which, if waterlogged from injury in 
battle, they could not reach at all. “If war 
should break out to-morrow, there would be 
no place in the United States where a fleet of 
modern ships could be repaired after a naval 
battle. The fortunes of a great war might 
depend on this fact.” And this is the situa- 
tion after spending $110,000,000 for building 
and keeping up these navy yards in the last ten 
years. Mr. Turner gives details galore. On 
the naval committee of the United States 
Senate are ten members, eight of whom have 
their own navy yards to look out for. The 
chairman, Senator Hale, is known in naval cir- 
cles as “the owner of the navy.” He has had 
this position for many years. One of the 
first things to be done after the Spanish war 
was the reopening of the abandoned navy yard 
at Kittery, in his state, Maine. A dry dock 
costing a million and a quarter was placed 
there, but no battleship dared to go to it. 
Another million, nearly, was used to blast out 
a channel. Ten millions in all have been spent 
on the yard. Last fall the first battleship 
reached the dry dock. Admiral Goodrich last 
spring was delegated to make a tour of the 
navy yards, and offer recommendations. His 
first recommendation was that this Kittery, or 
Portsmouth, yard be abandoned, being useless 
to the navy. Such are Mr. Turner’s charges, 
and in similar style he assails other ‘nembers 
of the naval committee. 


” YARD after yard, Mr. Turner gives the 

figures for cost and maintenance and criti- 
cises the meager results. At New Orleans 
$97,000 was spent on maintenance in 1907, 
and $308,000 on improvements. Just $1,041.01 
worth of work was done there that year. At 
Key West the work done amounted to 
$7,126.18. Its maintenance charge was 
$139,000. Charleston’s navy yard, established 
in 1901, was not ready to do any work in 
1907. The only Southern navy yard to turn 
out more than one dollar in work for $25.00 
expended on it in maintenance was Pensa- 
cola. There the maintenance cost was only 
three times as great as the value of the work 
done. But the situation in the Northern 
yards, where most of the work is done, is still 
more serious, according to Mr. Turner. The 
situation there is thus described: 


“When it [the government navy yard] began in 
1842, the building, repairing and equipping of wooden 
ships in our navy yards were in charge of one 
manufacturing bureau. Then steam came, and a 
bureau of steam engineering was established to put 
boilers into the wooden hulls. A bureau of equip- 
ment took charge of equipment at the same time. 
A civil engineering department has charge of the 
yards and docks; an ordnance department not only 
makes guns, but has charge of fastening them to the 
ship. A bureau of supplies and accounts keeps the 
stores and books, and a high officer represents the 
military authority of the bureau of navigation. 

“The results secured from this system of manu- 
facture would be about paralleled if six independent 
sixteenth century trade guilds were put in charge of 
the United States Steel Company, under the com- 
mand of a major-general. Each bureau takes the 
best it can get in the way of buildings and equip- 
ment; it makes its own plans, which may or may 
not fit into the plans of its neighbor, whose work 
is dependent on it; in many cases it has independ- 
ent control of the principal tools the other bureau 
has to work with. Instead of a plant arranged to 
repair ships, a navy yard is a half dozen different 
plants scattered over acres of ground, not only 
without logical relation to ship-repairing, but each 
one split up without any proper relation to its own 
work.” 


FEW weeks ago Congressman Albert F. 

Dawson, a member of the committee on 
naval affairs, printed in The Congressional 
Record the results of some of his inquiries. 
Here are two questions he asked: “Can any 
one defend a system where the installation 
of the fire control apparatus on a warship is 
divided up among three separate and distinct 
bureaus? Is it businesslike to have the en- 
gines and pumps of a ship under the jurisdic- 
tion of one bureau, while the steam pipes lead- 
ing to them and necessarily an integral part 
of them are under the control of another 
bureau?” Mr, Dawson goes on to say: “Many 
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WRECK 





OF THE REPUBLIC 











COMING INTO PORT WITHOUT A BOW 








About thirty feet of the Florida was smashed in when she rammed the Republic; but the bulk-heads held, 
a canvas patch was put on, and the eg slowly steamed from Nantucket Shoals into New York harbor, where 


she was welcomed by the whistles of al 


instances could be cited to show that the lines 
of authority between different bureaus within 
a single battleship are mixed in bewildering 
confusion and cross and recross each other 
at many points.” According to the existing 
law, the orders of the chief of a bureau “shall 
be construed as emanating from the secretary 
of the navy, and shall have full force and 
effect as such.” As a result of this bureau- 
cratic system, says the New York Sun, "the 
interest of a bureau becomes of more import- 
ance than the interest of the service as a 
whole.” “If there is a single danger to the 
navy at the present time,” said Congressman 
Dayton six years ago, “it is that too much of 
it will get on the land.” Mr. Turner thinks 
the danger has been realized. The press seem 
to think so too. And Congress, in its naval 
appropriation bill a few days ago, provided 
for a commission, as recommended by Secre- 
tary Newberry, to consider the whole subject 
of navy reorganization, the commission to 
consist of three senators, three representatives, 


three rear admirals and three civilians. 
* 


* * 
HEN the ocean liner Republic was 
rammed in a fog off the Nan- 
W tucket shoals a few days ago, 
a brand-new tale was added to 


the annals of Time, and in the 
long, long duel between man and nature the 





the craft in the bay. 


former achieved a fresh triumph. The story of 
the collision between the Republic and the 
Florida is, unhappily, a commonplace one, ex- 
cept for one thing—the part played by wire- 
less telegraphy. There was a heavy fog. The 
two ships, going in opposite directions, drew 
near togcther. Their fog-sirens were sound- 
ing continuously, but the fog sometimes plays 
tricks with sounds, deflecting the vibrations so 
that two ships, as they near each other, may 
enter a “zone of silence” in which neither may 
hear the other's warning. Whether this was 
what happened, or whether the quartermaster 
of the Florida turned the wheel in the wrong 
direction, or some other blunder occurred, will 
be left undetermined until the courts thresh 
out the subject. But in the early morning the 
sharp bow of the Florida came out of the fog 
and clove the side of the Republic amidships, 
crashing through five state-rooms and opening 
a gap into the engine-room. As the Florida 
rebounded back out of sight in the fog, leaving 
one of her anchors in a wrecked stateroom, 
the sea began to flood the engine-room of the 
Republic, and the engineers had barely time to 
bank the fires, and then, neck-high in water, 
flee to the decks. Ten minutes after the col- 
lision the ominous sound of axes was heard on 
the top-deck, as the crew began knocking away 
the boat-blocks preparatory to launching the 
life-boats. But the calmness of the captain 
prevented any disorder or panic, 
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“C. Q. D.” BINNS 


Jack Binns, the wireless operator on the wrecked 
Republic, sent out the message of distress, “C. Q. D. 
that brought steamers from all directions to the rescue. 
He has since been flying signals of distress for himself 
as people seem bent on making a hero of him against 
his will and managers of music halls and museums vainly 
tempt him to go on the stage and pose. 








WHERE THE CALL FOR HELP WAS SENT OUT 


This is a view of the office of the wireless operator 
on the Republic. It is almost gruesome to sit in such an 
office, with the receiver to your ear, and hear the faint 
but distinct call of an operator hundreds of miles away. 
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‘6 A ND darkness was upon the face of the 

deep.” The electric lights on the Re- 
public had been instantly put out of commis- 
sion, and nearly 500 men, women and children, 
wakened from a sound sleep, confronted the 
possibility of death without being able to see 
each other’s faces more than a pace or two 
away. Fortunately the bulkheads of the ship 
held, and the sea was calm. Then it was that 
a young man with the unheroic name of Jack 
Binns got into action. He was the wireless 
telegraph operator, and his storage batteries 
were uninjured. Out through the fog and over 
the wide waste of waters he sent the ambu- 
lance call of the deep—C Q D—over and over 
again. Every other message that was travers- 
ing the air when that call of distress came 
promptly ceased, in order to give the right of 
way to Binns. The wireless operator in the 
Boston navy yard caught the call and 
responded. Then came Binns’s message: “The 
steamship Republic has been rammed in lati- 
tude 40.57, longitude 70, twenty-six miles south 
of Nantucket.” Then the Boston operator got 
busy. If one could have been up in a balloon 
and had had eyes to see the unseeable he 
would have noticed a tremendous force at 
work at the top of the wireless mast, hurling 
vibrations in every direction with inconceiv- 
able velocity—the messengers of the ether, 
racing through space to find succor for the 
Republic. Most of them, scientists tell us, are 
still racing out on the far frontiers of our 
solar system, seeking help from Uranus and 
Neptune; but a few of them were arrested in 
their flight, taken down a wire and translated 
into flashes that told the whole story. The wire 
of the liner Baltic caught one series of the 
vibrations, halted it, and took it down into a 
little cabin on the upper deck for cross exam- 
ination by a young man named Tattershall. 
The whaleback steamer City of Everett did the 
same thing. So did the Gresham, so did the 
Seneca, so did the Lorraine. So did a dozen 
or more of liners, tugs, revenue cutters, and 
even a little torpedo boat, and in a brief time a 
fleet of ships were feeling their way carefully 
through the fog to find latitude 40.57 and 
longitude 70, where Jack Binns kept talking 
to the world with his finger tips and telling of 
the progress of affairs. 





7 SOUNDS like a fairy story, and it has 
a beautiful ending as all fairy stories must 
have. The Republic lies at the bottom of 


‘forty-five fathoms of water; but not a soul 


went down with her. The transfer of 1,500 
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THE 


persons, more or less, including all the pas- 
sengers of the Republic and the Florida and 
the crew of the former, in small boats, in the 
open sea, to the decks of the Baltic, took 
twelve hours of hard work, but it was effected 
without a mishap. The lady in a blue silk 
night-robe who sat down on deck while Jack 
Binns was calling to universal space for help, 
and who began combing her hair, remarking 
that if she was going to die she might as well 
die looking her best, can still spread her sun- 
shiny philosophy among the living. The stout 
motherly-looking woman, “in a bathrobe that 
flamed like a Jamaica sunrise,” who went about 
distributing hairpins and smiles while the 
green waves were chasing the engineers out 
of the engine-room will probably have use for 
many hairpins in the future. The lady who 
played solitaire in the midst of the peril can 
play again. The Florida reached port under 
her own steam, and it is possible that she could 
have done so with all the passengers of both 
ships; but it is not certain. Says James B. 
Connolly, the writer, who was on board the 
Republic, and who tells the story in. Collier’s: 


“One thing that the passengers aboard this ship 
are well convinced of is that this Marconi system 
is a great blessing. There were those two ships 
lying out there helpless in the fog—the Republic 
with her engine-room filled with water, unable to 
turn her screws; the Florida in fear that in attempt- 
ing to drive ahead she might be driven under. With 
no wireless working we might have lain out there 
for a week in that fog; a week at this time of the 
year means certain bad weather for some length 
of time; a few hours of heavy weather would prob- 
ably have settled both ships; and with those 1,500 
people driven from the ships to the boats—and here 
let it be said that neither ship carried half enough 
boats or life rafts for a full passenger list—it is a 
sure thing that between the sea and the frost it 
would not have been dozens but hundreds that would 
have been lost—possibly the entire 1,500.” 








ss?T IS not true,” says the Philadelphia 

Ledger, “that the age of romance and 
heroism is dead. Nothing could have been 
more thrilling than the episode of the wreck 
of the Republic; nothing finer than the cour- 
age with which the human beings involved met 
the test.” “Wireless telegraphy,” remarked 
the New York Evening Sun, “has been hailed 
as a marvel of science, but the service it has 
done humanity to-day sets it far higher in the 
people’s minds. It will hereafter be consid- 
ered as indispensable a part of any steamship’s 
equipment of safety as her charts or her navi- 
gator. It is the steamship’s invisible life line, 
by which the safety of her passengers is safe- 
guarded in a degree which no traveller of ten 
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CAPTAIN SEALBY 


Atter seeing to it that his passengers and crew were 
safe, the captain of the Republic, and the first mate, 
hoping that the ship would float until she could be 
beached, returned on deck. When the ship started down, 
stern first, the captain climbed up in the rigging and the 
mate leaped over the taffrail, both being picked up later 
clinging to pieces of the hatchway. 








THE WRECKED LINER 


The patch in her side shows where the sharp bow. of 
the Florida penetrated the side of the Republic, wrecking 
five state rooms, killing two passengers instantly and 
flooding the engine room. The engineers had barely 
enough time to bank the fires and escape through the 
rush of water to the deck, 
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A TUMULTUOUS WELCOME FOR CAPTAIN SEALBY 


The captain of the Republic may here be seen at the top of the stairs, with a cap on, trying to make his 
way into the office of the White Star Line Company and report the loss of his ship. 


years ago could have dreamed. It is the 
best of modern magic.” “It is all very won- 
derful,” comments the Springfield Republican, 
“and inspiring of the thought that bounds may 
not safely be placed upon the powers of man 
to master the forces of nature.” In a message 
to Congress a few days after the collision and 
the rescue, President Roosevelt recommended 
a law requiring all ocean-going steamships car- 
rying considerable numbers of passengers to 
instal a wireless service. Congressman Burke 
has introduced such a bill. A chain of wire- 
less stations already extends along our At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf shores, and even 
Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines are equipped. This latest of scientific 
marvels has already become a part of the daily 
humdrum of life, and there are enterprising 
schoolboys in most of the coast cities who 
have run up a pole of their own in the back 
yard, and who can sit in their rooms and hear 
the liners talking to each other out in the 
ocean. One of our magazine poets, Mr. Op- 
penheim, has given us recently the “Song of 
the Wireless”: 


Who will gather my flying reins and bridle my head- 
long speed? 

Who will hold me back on my whirlwind track as I 
carry the hidden screed? 

Do you think you have conquered time, loud slaves 
of the narrow rail? 

I will leave you a thousand miles behind in the 
teeth of an open gale! 

When the storm-wrecked steamer limps through the 
mist and the swirling spume 


I push a way to the outer day and tell of the 
vessel’s doom. 

I have come unseen with secret speech, I have guard- 
ed the tale unheard; 

I have put mine eyes on the journey’s end and de- 
livered the faithful word. 


* 
* * 
HE “Yellow Peril” broke loose 
again last month. Three state 
I legislatures on the Pacific coast 


caught sight of its gleaming eyes 

and slathering jaws, and made 
strenuous efforts to turn it back to the far 
east by bills of excommunication. Brokers on 
Wall Street saw it, and the “straight tip” was 
circulated there that war would break out be- 
tween the United States and Japan within six 
weeks! It required the joint efforts of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the three governors of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Nevada, and the United 
States senators and congressmen from those 
states to pacify the fears of the legislators 
and to persuade them to leave the situation in 
the hands of the federal government. They 
did so finally, but the question now is how long 
this soothering effect will last, and whether 
President Taft can apply it as effectively as 
President Roosevelt has applied it. No one 
has discovered any special reason for this 
particular outbreak of the peril, except those 
newspapers like the New York Sun and New 
York World, which can always find the reason 
for anything that goes wrong, if other reasons 
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fail, in President Roosevelt. The Sun holds 
him to blame because, when he undertook to 
straighten out the tangle in San Francisco two 
years ago “he committed the blunder of truck- 
ling to the Sand Lot element.” The World 
holds him responsible because he sent our fleet 
of battleships around the world and allowed 
his “jingo admirers” to proclaim that the 
cruise “was intended as a warning to Japan.” 
The Springfield Republican, which has been 
getting more and more disposed to “see red” 
whenever Mr. Roosevelt’s name is mentioned, 
thinks that California demagogy has received 
“fresh inspiration and courage from the sight 
of American guns pointed toward the setting 
sun.” It neglects to explain why this fresh 
manifestation of courage was delayed until the 
keels of our battleships were cleaving the 
waters of the Atlantic on their return to 
Hampton Roads. 


HATEVER the cause, four anti-Japanese 
bills made their appearance in the Cali- 
fornia legislature last month, followed by 
similar bills in the Nevada and Oregon legis- 
latures. The bills in California were intended to 
prohibit aliens from being members of cor- 
porations; to prohibit them from securing title 
to real estate in California; to segregate Jap- 
anese and Mongolian school-children; and to 
segregate “aliens whose presence may be in- 
imical to the health and public morals” of any, 
community. It is explained that since the big 
fire in San Francisco the Japanese have scat- 
tered over the city and obtained possession of 
several of the best residence blocks, by the 
process of buying at an extravagant price, if 
necessary, a lot or two, and then, by reason of 
the consequent depreciation of the rest of the 
block, getting the other lots at a low valua- 
tion. In the country districts, it is asserted, 
they get possession of any ranch they want 
by sending around word to the Japanese labor- 
ers not to pick any fruit or grapes on that 
ranch, and the result is ruin for the owner or 
the sale of his ranch on any terms the Japanese 
are willing to offer. 


T# most forceful presentation of the Cali- 

fornia view of the “Yellow Peril” that we 
have seen is given by Chester H. Rowell, 
editor of a Fresno paper, in Collier’s. Mr. 
Rowell does not maintain that the Japanese 
are an inferior race; on the contrary, he ad- 
mits that they are the equals of the white race, 
and consequently will not accept any position 
of subordination, as the negro is forced to do. 
For this very reason the conflict between the 
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THE TRANSFER ON THE OPEN SEA 


_ As nearly five hundred passengers were transferred 
in small boats from the crippled Republic to the crippled 
Florida there was no panic, no rush for safety, no dis- 
order. One lady calmly played solitaire on deck until 
her turn came. Captain, crew and passengers all ac- 
cepted the situation calmly and courageously and not a 
mishap resulted. 


two races, if Japanese immigration is toler- 
ated, will be serious and inevitable. He writes: 


“Every outrage by American hoodlums on Jap- 
anese becomes a diplomatic issue. And we know by 
experience that we can not infallibly control our 
own people when race feeling is aroused. The race 
riots of Atlanta and Springfield are not the last that 
are going to occur. If every lynching meant the 
mobilization of a fleet, and every Springfield riot 
meant foreign war, the national government would 
be compelled, in self-preservation, to invade the 
states and municipalities with a national police 
strong enough to prevent such things. This is ex- 
actly what must happen if we import a large popu- 
lation of any race not white, whose native govern- 
ment is sensitive, jealous and powerful.” 


We must adopt a deliberate dog-in-the-manger 
policy, says Mr. Rowell, if we would reserve 
for future generations of our race the re- 
sources in the West which we of this genera- 
tion have not time or men to develop. We 
have one dangerous race problem in the South, 
which seems to be incurable and can be pre- 
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vented from being fatal only by the inherent 
vitality of the nation. But dealing with a few 
millions of negroes is quite a different thing 
from dealing with the overflow of a whole 
world of Chinese, Japanese and Hindus, 
“backed by powerful and jealous nations which 
will submit to no imputation of racial inferior- 
ity.” We must establish a race frontier some- 
where. If not at the Pacific coast now, then 
later at the Rockies or the Mississippi, by 
means of a permanent line of garrisoned fort- 
resses. Mr. Rowell hears “the cry of the un- 
born generations of the West for the right to 
be born of Occidental blood and under Ameri- 
can institutions.” 


T= cry of the unborn generations, how- 

ever, has not seemed to the press of the 
country to have a vital relation to the ques- 
tion at stake last month in the legislature of 
California. The question as it was presented 
in President Roosevelt’s letters and telegrams 
of protest to the governor of the state and 
the speaker of the assembly was one of inter- 
national comity. His contention was that the 
government of Japan has kept faith with us 
in discouraging coolie emigration to this coun- 
try, and we must in turn keep faith with 
Japan. Speaking of the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” with Japan, entered into at the time 
of the trouble over school children in San 
Francisco two years ago, President Roosevelt 
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wrote last month: “In the last six months un- 
der this policy more Japanese have left the 
country than have come in, and the total num- 
ber in the United States has diminished by 
over two thousand. These figures are abso- 
lutely accurate and cannot be impeached.” The 
proposed action to segregate Japanese school 
children together with the Chinese children, 
the President says, “gives just and grave cause 
for irritation,” and “combines the very mini- 
mum of efficiency with the maximum of in- 


sult.” It might, he thinks, “achieve an infinity 
of harm.” Again, in another letter, singling 


out Senator Perkins for criticism, he terms 
the proposed course of the legislature “a 
policy of wanton insult.” He insists that the 
federal government is “actually doing the very 
thing which the people of California wish to 
be done,” and it will be time enough to upsct 
the present policy a year or two hence if it 
proves to be unsuccessful. The President’s 
statistics as to the decrease of Japanese im- 
migration having been challenged by the advo- 
cates of the hostile bills, Secretary Straus is- 
sued a statement to the effect that there can be 
no doubt whatever that the figures are “abso- 
lutely correct,” and that there are fewer Jap- 
anese of the coolie class in the country now 
than there were six months ago. 





| protests, sustained by Governor 
Gillette of California, Governor Cham- 
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“CONSARN THAT BOY, HE MAKES ME NERVOUS!” 





—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 














































berlain of Oregon, and the acting governors 
of Nevada and Washington, resulted in a 
complete victory in stopping the hostile legis- 
lation. A resolution in the Nevada legislature 
calling for a war fleet in the Pacific, and refer- 
ring to the Japanese as “a menace to Ameri- 
ca’s peace,” had been passed by a unanimous 
vote in the assembly. After the President’s 
protest, it was tabled in the upper house “with- 
out a dissenting vote.” A resolution in the 
Oregon legislature calling for Japanese ex- 
clusion was defeated in the upper house by a 
vote of 22 to 5. In California, the assembly 
defeated one bill by a vote of 54 to 15, another 
by a vote of 48 to 28, and another, after being 
passed, was reconsidered and defeated by a 
vote of 41 to 37, and all this accomplished 
with a crowd of 2,000 spéctators in the gal- 
leries applauding wildly every anti-Japanese 
utterance. Thus, for the time being, the in- 
cident seems to be closed, but its effect upon 
the relations of the people of the two nations 
is viewed with apprehension. The New York 
World calls attention to the fact that our 
commerce with Japan reached, in 1907, the 
total of $107,000,000, and our exports alone 
in 1908 amounted to $41,432,327, an increase 
over 1907 of $3,000,000. Commercial bodies 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles, the two 
largest cities of California, called for the de- 
feat of the bills. It is proposed now that a 
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census be taken in California of the Japanese. 
If the situation seems to demand it, Congress 
is to be petitioned for an exclusion act. 





‘THE press of the country has had some 
sharp criticism for what the Pittsburg 
Dispatch calls “a reckless orgy of demagogy” 
in the Pacific states. The result has been ac- 
cepted with a general sigh of relief, but the 
New York Press is far from convinced that 
the matter is now settled. “The mere fact,” 
it remarks, “that the legislature was com- 
pelled to face the clamors of the galleries is 
proof of what the Californians have all along 
warned us here in the East—that the public 
there is dangerously’ aroused.” The New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat is one of the few lead- 
ing papers not on the Pacific coast that sus- 
tains those legislators of California who 
wished to exclude the Japanese from the white 
schools. The matter, it thinks, is one for 
California to settle as she wishes, without 
pressure from either Washington or Tokio. 
Attention has been called anew, in the midst 
of the controversy, to the figures given by 
George Kennan in the Outlook two years ago. 
Of 28,736 children in the public schools of 
San Francisco at that time, according to Mr. 
Kennan, there were but 93 Japanese scholars, 
28 of them girls, 56 boys. Of these Japanese 
boys, 31 were more than 15 years of age, and 
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KNOW THAT’S LOADED?” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


This is an innocent looking group of Japanese coolies 


picking strawberries on the Pacific Coast. Because na- 


ture has made them squat-figured, they are particularly 
adept at this work, and the competition thus caused with 
other laborers has led to attempts at hostile legislation 
which have given President Roosevelt a bad fortnight. 


but two had reached the age of 20 years. 
President Altman, of the board of education, 
was quoted as saying that “nothing can be 
said against the general character and deport- 


ment of Japanese scholars.” 
* 


* * 


N ALL the years of his political 

activity as leader of anti-Ameri- 

| can sentiment in Japan, the elo- 
quent and fiery Count Hattori 

never achieved such a triumph 

in the diet at Tokyo as that immediately fol- 
lowing his speech on the California incidents 
of the past month. Turbulence is seldom car- 
ried to greater lengths even in the lower house 
of the parliament in Tokyo, where Prime Min- 
ister Katsura has at times been forced to pause 
while some hundred deputies joined in a simul- 
taneous roar against his policy. On the pres- 
ent occasion the house was crowded, for it had 
been definitely announced that the ministry 
would declare itself with reference to the sen- 
sational news from California. The most 
eminent statesmen in the empire in active life 
had put in an appearance before the session 
was called to order. Police arrangements had 
been made upon an unusually elaborate scale, 
for some notion of what was to be said that 
day had got abroad. The leading dailies of 
Tokyo have not been allowed to apprise their 
readers from day to day of each new develop- 
ment in the crisis, all foreign despatches from 
any quarter being subjected to a scrutiny far 
more suspicious than Count Katsura’s immedi- 
ate predecessor in office ever cared to under- 
take. Nevertheless, some idea of the state of 
affairs reached the Tokyo public, partly 
through the sensational conjectures of cheap 
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sheets like the Yorodzu, and partly through 
the comments of organs of the educated 
classes such as the Jiji Shimpo. The inflam- 
mable Count Hattori, one of the ablest speak- 
ers in Japan, had been talking freely to the 
journalists for days before he began talking 
even more freely to the Diet. 


U PON his appearance in the aisles, prepara- 

tory to taking his seat, Count Hattorj 
was the object of a flattering demonstration. 
Everybody knew the inflammable state of his 
mind on the subject of America. The Count 
it was who first aroused Japanese public opin- 
ion against those physical examinations in the 
port of San Francisco of which his country- 
men were so long the object. He is well edu- 
cated, widely traveled, handsome in a some- 
what Oriental sense, with almond eyes and a 
silky, musical voice which even his political 
opponents admire. He has cultivated the 
American handshake in his northern constitu- 
ency with good effect upon his own majority 
in every election. Altho the idol of a certain 
press in the provinces as well as in the cap- 
ital, dailies like the Taiyo are occasionally sar- 
castic at the expense of Count Hattori. He is 
accused of belonging to that class of Japanese 
politicians who depend upon “the adoption of 
a supplicating and beseeching attitude to the 
voters” for success. It is a kind of servility 
which his opponents call “despicable.” 


ECAUSE the Count has chosen the Cali- 
fornia crisis as “a political asset,” the 
American people, suspects the Taiyo, have an 
altogether erroneous notion of the importance 
attached to the subject by the masses of the 
Japanese. For the sort of politics now played 
in Tokyo, we read, the Nipponese generally 
profess contempt. Their attitude might be 
more accurately characterized as indifference. 
There is a general failure of the anti-Ameri- 
can crusade worked up by the Count. Thus 
the Taiyo. This general lack of interest in 
politics throughout the country is ascribed in 
the main to the backwardness of the party or- 
ganization in Japan. Further, there is a lack 
of party newspapers. The sheets that go by 
the name of party organs are no more than 
acvertising mediums or means of ‘circulating 
party notices among political hangers-on. The 
Japanese politician—in saying this the Taiyo 
hints that it has the Count in mind—is mainly 
dependent for his success at the polls on money 
spent at election time. The constituencies are 
corrupted, large sums of money being paid 
out for votes. 
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ERE, then, is the explanation of Hattori, 
the anti-American, according to dailies 
in Tokyo that support the ministry. He is 
prominent solely because many of the electors 
in the provinces regard their votes as articles 
of merchandise. The expense of purchasing 
votes, according to the system in vogue, is 
greatly increased by the extortions of the vote- 
buying commission agents. No such idea, 
however, is derived from a perusal of those 
provincial sheets which are supposed to re- 
flect the state of mind of bucolic Japan. The 
Count seems to be a hero to these publications. 
Many of his supporters seem to have been 
drawn to the capital by news of what he was 
to do and say last month. There was a 
demonstration at which he presided on the 
eve of the debate in the diet, and in the course 
of which inflammable resolutions were intro- 
duced. Pictures of Uncle Sam drowned in 
the Pacific found their way into Count Hat- 
tori’s peculiar press. Patriots gathered out- 
side the official residence of the minister of 
foreign affairs, Count Komura, and groaned. 
The Prime Minister was made the object of a 
still more energetic demonstration. Nothing 
pointedly anti-American was said or done. 


ROM a purely spectacular standpoint, none 
the less, Count Hattori organized his anti- 
Americanism skilfully. When the applause of 
his supporters had died away in the house, the 
Count defined America as the spoiled child of 
destiny. Time was, he said, according to one 
summary of his remarks in The Japan Mail, 
when America was the refuge of liberty and 
enlightenment. To-day, guided by materialism, 
America seeks to oppress and bully nations 
standing for progress, especially Japan. The 
Count’s remarks evoked at this point such 
demonstrations of approval from his following 
of about sixty that the presiding officer threat- 
ened summary action unless the din was 
stopped. In the United States, proceeded the 
Count, Japanese are personally insulted, as- 
saulted, outraged and robbed. It had been the 
fashion of ministers lately to exclaim that in 
the United States anti-Japanese sentiment had 
subsided. To refute that idea the Count read 
extracts from resolutions passed by labor 
unions in Sacramento. Of the recent exchange 
of letters between Tokyo and Washington 
relative to the Pacific the Count spoke with 
contempt. 


THE significant circumstance that it has 
been found necessary to suspend the pub- 
lication of vernacular newspapers in places 
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very far apart in the provinces indicates to 
certain competent correspondents of European 
organs a widespread discontent in Japan with 
the California situation. In the rural portions 
of the empire no family is apt to be without 
its member in Hawaii or California or some 
strip of shore along the Pacific. The chances 
are, however, that the so-called Soshi element 
predominates among the instigators and par- 
ticipators in the anti-cabinet riots. That is the 
conjecture of the London Post. The Soshi 
are turbulent spirits, it says, apt to find the 
keenest delight in adventures of a more or less 
sanguinary character, and at all times prone 
to demonstrations that bring them into conflict 
with the authorities. They have been com- 
paratively quiet for the past two years, but 
were very busy not long ago in connection 
with international disputes. They are a thoroly 
irresponsible class, whose demonstrations 
against Americans or other foreigners must 
not be taken as representative of native opin- 
ion of the instructed type. 


| SEs as have been the opportunities 
afforded him during the six exciting 
weeks of the parliamentary crisis brought 
about by the proceedings of the California 
legislature, the Prime Minister of Japan has 
refrained from declaring precisely what he 
makes of it all. The burden of appeasing 
political passions in Tokyo has been delegated 














WHAT CALIFORNIA IS INVITING 
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to Count Komura, one of the ablest colleagues 
of the Prime Minister. Japanese generally 
now recognize that in the negotiations between 
Russia and their own country at Portsmouth 
a few years ago, Count Komura was the vic- 
tim of circumstances. The Kokumin Shimbun 
has actually hinted that he was at that time 
the victim,of John Hay. However that may 
have been, Komura’s presence in the Japanese 
Foreign Office at this time marks a departure 
from the milder features of the Marquis Hay- 
ashi’s incumbency of the post. Count Komura 
has tried to satisfy the military faction in offi- 
cial life, which is suspicious of all retrench- 
ments in expenditure on armaments. He 
writes correct but firm despatches to Wash- 
ington, filled with edifying information, and 
founded upon the uninteresting obstinacy of a 
diligent and judicious but heavy mind. 
Count KOMURA was every inch his own 

colorless self when, in reply to Hattori, 
he made the speech of last month on the Cali- 
fornia crisis. Count Hattori had been quite 
dashing in his attack on the Americans. Count 
Komura was serious and sober in defending 
them. Count Hattori, with fiery eloquence, 
hurled defiance at California, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, and the battleships now under Sperry. 
What is referred to in sporting circles as a 
“defi” may be termed Count Hattori’s special- 
ty. In the course of a varied parliamentary 
career he has defied Russia, France, China, 
Germany and the United States. In contrast 
with Hattori, Komura looked washed out when 
he arose to speak. It is observed of him by 
political opponents that he could make even 
the sun look dull, and he lost no time in ren- 
dering the liveliest theme in the Japanese 
parliament insipid, flat and stale for the time 
being. He read from notes in a low voice, 
and was an hour and a half on his feet. The 
deputies fled one by one. 





ETWEEN Japan and the United States, 
observed Count Komura, there exists a 
traditional friendship. He has said this before, 
and Count Hattori’s followers never fail to 
interject their irony at the observation. “With 
regard to the question of legislation unfavor- 
able to the Japanese, now pending in the Cali- 
fornia legislature,” went on Count Komura, 
peering myopically at his manuscript notes, 
“the imperial government is relying on the 
sense of justice of the American people, to- 
gether with the friendly disposition of the fed- 
eral government, and is confident that the 
question will not lead to international com- 


plications.” Such is the wording of this part 
of his carefully prepared speech as cabled to 
the New York Times, and such was almost the 
identical wording of the carefully prepared 
speech he made on the same subject months 
ago. Yet it would be an error to infer from 
such colorless language that Count Komura 
is not equipped with pugnacity. The Paris 
Temps suspects that he has been the real in- 
spiration of the alarm felt in Washington at 
the development of the Pacific situation. 





i i HE care taken by the Japanese law-makers 

to prevent foreign traders from obtain- 
ing any permanent hold on the real estate of 
their island realm is to many European organs 
a source of piquant comment on Tokyo’s pro- 
tests against recent efforts at legislation in 
California. Statutes were enacted not so long 
ago in Tokyo providing that no foreigner shall 
own any land. “No foreigner or foreign com- 
pany can own or work mines or become mem- 
bers of the stock exchange or own shares 
in railways, semi-government banks or sub- 
sidized shipping companies,” so says that well- 
informed observer of things Japanese, Mr. 
I, A. McKenzie, writing in the London Mail. 
“Japanese industries are built up by the most 
liberal direct payments and by high tariffs, 
but great care is taken that these payments 
go to Japanese and not to foreigners.” Every 
endeavor has been made to limit foreign con- 
trol of shipping, according to the same author- 
ity, and to keep the coasting trade in native 
hands. California, in all her recent legislative 
proposals, has been following Japan’s example, 
but with this important difference—that Japan- 
ese laws refer to all foreigners impartially, 
while the bills in the California legislature 
singled out ‘Asiatics alone for hostile dis- 
crimination. 





-RINGENT laws were put through the diet, 
when Katsura was Prime Minister before, 
aimed directly against all enterprises in which 
the foreigner was “too strong.” Profitable un- 
dertakings in foreign hands were confiscated 
by making them government monopolies. The 
insurance laws passed six years ago in Tokyo 
—which had the result of driving so many 
American companies out of Japan—were a 
type of innumerable instances. The monopoly 
plan has been applied to tobacco and camphor 
and salt, and is in process of application, it 
seems, to sugar. The tobacco trade was ex- 
ceedingly profitable, and was largely under 
American control. The duty was raised time 
after time for the express purpose of driving 
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TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS BY JAPAN 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT TO THE JAPANESE THRONE, WITH HIS BROTHERS. 








These boys are receiving a somewhat strict Japanese education along lines rather more traditional than 
might have been the case were not their father, the Crown Prince, somewhat less enthusiastic for western ideas 
than his parent, the reigning emperor Mutsu-Hito. The oldest of the boys (on the reader’s left) is about eight 
and is named Hiro-Hito. The_one on the right of the spectator is about six and is called Yashu-Hito. The 
baby in the middle is named Nobu-Hito, and is about four years old. 


out the Americans, who notwithstanding held 
their own. Thereupon the Tokyo government 
declared that it would take the tobacco in- 
dustry into its own hands. Many have been 
the complaints filed in Washington against the 
anti-foreign policy of Tokyo as regards the 
land laws, but these cries of distress have in- 
variably been met with the firmness for which 
Count Komura has achieved such a reputation 
in dealing with the foreigner. 


6 Bae Japanese policy of excluding the for- 

eigner and more particularly the Ameri- 
can from ownership of land and from partici- 
pation in the profits of industry has been ap- 
plied by Count Katsura not only to the home 
region but even to Formosa and Korea. For 
years, as more than one European daily com- 
plains, foreigners have tried to gain admission 
upon a footing of equality with the native in 
Korea and Formosa. Americans have fared 
hardest in the ensuing complications. It is an 
open secret that the State Department in 
Washington has protested to Tokyo against its 
drastic application of the anti-American idea 
in Korea. Not so long ago, the Japanese 


resident at Seoul brought forward a matured 
scheme to confiscate all the so-called waste 
lands in Korea. These amounted to fully two- 
thirds of the area of the country, including 
practically all the mineral wealth. This vast 
domain was to be made over to a Japanese 
corporation as a gift. The Koreans rose 
against the suggestion. The American resi- 
dent at Seoul protested so vehemently that 
the Tokyo cabinet took offence, and Wash- 
ington, according to the local gossip, recalled 
him for the sake of harmony. 


MONG the American statesmen who are 
said to have taken umbrage at Japan’s 
exclusiveness in the enactment of legislation 
was John Hay himself. This champion of the 
open door is quoted in the London Mail as 
having said that the Japanese had made the 
very expression a mockery. Some little time 
before his death he confessed that doubts had 
arisen in his mind on the subject of this policy 
as Tokyo applied it. “The open door is of 
little use,” he said in unofficial conversation, 
“if it opens the way into territory where a 
commercial rival has predominant influence.” 
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Japan stands pledged to the open door, “but,” 
to quote the London Mail, “she has given no 
pledge not to slip in the door first and to 
secure all she can for herself first.” That is 
what she is doing in Korea, says this com- 
mentator, and that is what she will do else- 
where. Only the London Times comes whole- 
heartedly to the defence of Tokyo on this 
score. 





HERE seems just now to this British daily 

to be something very like an organized 
attempt to discredit Japan’s policy and arouse 
suspicion of her good faith. Thus in Califor- 
nia Japan is represented as professing that 
she wants from the Americans what she denies 
them in Tokyo. In Korea she is represented 
as not only carrying things with a high hand, 
but also as resorting to fraud and violence in 
the pursuit of her aims. In China she is de- 
picted as fomenting the China-for-the-Chinese 
agitation. In the far east generally she is 
charged with harboring anti-foreign designs 
hidden under a mask of the open door and 
equal opportunities for all. “In one respect 
this new propaganda is not unnatural,” says 
the London Times, the stanch friend of Tokyo. 
“It is the recoil of the heavy guns of applause 
which have been fired from so many quarters 
in salute of Japan’s achievements during the 
last few years. The middle course has few 
followers among journalists and authors in 
these sensational days. Readers must be agi- 
tated. There must be an appeal to their emo- 
tions. The neutral tints of impartiality do not 
attract them.” Thus writers are irresistibly 
tempted to deal in extremes of blame or praise. 





DID MR. TAFT THOROLY TEST THE DAM? 
—Florida Times-Union. 
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It has been Japan’s fortune to have her picture 
painted by many literary artists in colors far 
brighter than the original warrants. She is 
suffering now from a reaction. 








it IS high time for the business men of 

Japan to realize that some of their meth- 
ods do not commend themselves to foreigners, 
observes the Jiji Shimpo, one of the leading 
journals in the Mikado’s realm. Frankly con- 
ceding that the Japanese themselves have 
given too much encouragement to the “anti- 
foreign spirit and idea,” it suggests that steps 
be taken to disabuse the American mind on 
this point by encouraging the investment of 
funds from New York in Tokyo undertakings. 
“Japan,” it adds, “is afflicted with a Jingo 
spirit of assertiveness, in a class of her irre- 
sponsible youth who see in the foreigner a 
natural enemy instead of a natural instructor. 
Had we shown less sensitiveness to the pres- 
ence of the foreigner among ourselves, the 
foreigner might be less sensitive to our pres- 
ence in his own country.” This comment is 
presumed to receive official sanction, and to 
reflect the disposition of the ministry. It has 
particular reference to the fact that the towns 
of Hilo and Honolulu are for so many Japan- : 
ese immigrants but half-way houses to San Fy 


Francisco and other cities of our Pacific states. 
* 


* * 
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T IS a reassuring message that is 

brought back from Panama by 

Mr. Taft and the seven expert ia 

engineers who accompanied him. te 

NDCSY Everything is lovely, and the 
eagle soars high. The ships will be going 
from ocean to ocean by January 1, I915, at 
the very latest. The present plans are all 
right, and the sinking of the toe of the Gatun 
dam, so far from being disconcerting, was a 
part of the program. It would have been dis- ca 
concerting if it had not sunk. The full report ‘a 
of the engineers has not been made public at ie 
this writing, but their conclusion, as announced 
by Mr. Taft in his speech in New Orleans, is : 
that the whole work is good, and should go on 
as it has been going on, and that the canal is a 
prospect of the near future. But there are 
some who refuse to be reassured. Three sen- 
ators who are about ‘to end their terms of 
office—Kittredge, Foraker and Teller—rose in 
the Senate one day, just before Mr. Taft’s 
return, to warn us of disaster unless the 
sea level canal is dug. Mr. Bunau-Varilla, 
who was engineer for the De Lesseps com- 
pany, continues, with tongue and pen, to at- 
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tack the lock canal as a waste of money. And 
many papers still lift up their voices in appre- 
hension to tell us about the seepage of the 
waters from the Chagres river under the hills 
which the Gatun dam is to connect, and of 
subterranean streams and a subterranean lake 
into which our millions are going to sink. 
Even as good an administration organ as the 
New York Tribune was expressing its fear 
up to the time of Mr. Taft’s return. 


OW the line of argument of those who 
refuse to be reassured is that most, if 
not all, the engineers accompanying Mr. Taft 
had already expressed themselves in favor of 
the lock-canal. There is no doubt that sev- 
eral of them had done so, and that was one 
reason for their going. The purpose of Mr. 
Taft’s party was not to take up anew the whole 
question which had already been decided, but 
to see whether any recent developments had 
taken place that made a reconsideration ad- 
visable. The lock canal had already been de- 
cided upon by Congress and the President. A 
majority of the international commission of 
engineers that reported on the subject a year 
or sO ago, it is true, reported in favor of a 
sea-level canal. But the President and Con- 
gress concluded that it was better to weigh 
opinions than to count noses on a_ sub- 
ject of this kind, and as the majority of the 
American members of the commission were in 
favor of a lock canal, President Roosevelt fol- 
lowed their recommendations and Congress 
followed him. The last opportunity for re- 
versing that decision at an expense not too 
great is now presented. Hence this visit of 
Mr. Taft’s, and hence this last stand, in Con- 
gress and out, by the enemies of the lock- 
system. To all appearances the fate of the 
canal is now decided, tho another fight on 
the subject in Congress is promised. It will 
probably remain a lock canal. 


S FOR the Gatun dam, The Scientific 
American explains away its sinking as 

an event of no importance. The dam is to be 
an artificial mound thrown across the course 
of the Chagres river, from a hill on one side 
to a hill on the other. It will be 1,800 feet 
wide, 8,000 feet long, and 135 feet high. Two 
parallel walls of loose rock are first thrown 
in, and between them the fill is made of sand 
and clay and rock sucked out of the river by 
the suction dredges. Through a part of the 
site of the dam runs the old French canal 
channel, now filled with silt and mud. In- 
stead of dredging out this debris, the engineers 


MR. TAFT BRINGS GOOD TIDINGS FROM PANAMA 









TAFT AND GOETHALS AT PANAMA 
“I will build a lock canal,’’ says Colonel Goethals, “if 


the American people want it. I will build a sea-level 
canal if they want that. If they don’t want any canal, 
I will pack up and go home.” He has amazed the world 
with the progress of the excavation. 


decided to pile the dirt on top and let it settle, 
as is done often in the making of railway em- 
bankments. Well, it has settled. And it is 
likely to settle still more before the dam is 
completed. And that, according to The Sci- 
entific American, is all that has happened. In 
the meantime, the excavation of the canal, 
under Colonel Goethals, has been going on at 
a rate to amaze the world. In 1908 over 
37,000,000 cubic yards were excavated (more 
than twice as much as the year before), and 
the cost of excavating, estimated at 80 cents a 
yard by the old canal commission a few years 
ago, has been reduced to 40 cents, and the cost 
of rock excavation reduced from the estimates 
of $4.75 a yard to less than 50 cents. Five 
Congressmen recently returned from a trip to 
Panama. Every one of the five, it is said, 
was for a sea level canal when he left Wash- 
ington. Every one returned in favor of the 
lock canal that is being dug. 








ON THE JOB 


The recent visit of President-elect Taft to Panama has 
resulted in a reassuring message to the nation that the 
canal is all right and that ships will sail through from 
ocean to ocean by January 1, 1915, at the latest, 








HE Mayor of Messina, the town 
clerk, and a dozen eminent citi- 
T zens have been arrested on a 
charge of wholesale misappro- 
priation of consignments of 
one destined for the homeless sufferers 
from the earthquake. The episode repeats on 
a larger scale the scandals of former earth- 
quakes. As the aggregate funds contributed 
for relief in all parts of the world reach six- 
teen million dollars already, it would seem 
well for Americans, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian, to follow the example of 
the English by distributing themselves their 
own largesses throughout the afflicted area. 
Storms and even hurricanes have ravaged the 
ruins at both Messina and Reggio. The popu- 
lace is not so helpless from its own terror, 
altho the sights and sounds reported in the 
despatches of the past few weeks exceed in 
gruesomeness the dramatic catastrophes that 
attended the violence of the original shocks. 
Bodies exposed on unattainable ledges meet 
the eye in every square. “A monster fish 
fourteen feet long and weighing a couple of 
hundredweight was found stranded at Catania. 
In its stomach was found the entire booted 
leg of a youth who is supposed to have been 
one of the victims of the tidal wave.” The 
inner streets of Messina are still scenes of 
horror. “Here,” to quote Archibald Marshall, 
special correspondent of the London Mail, 
“there is death in all its haunting terror. 
Dreadful faces stare from windows and gut- 
ted floors, nightmare contortions of ruined 
bodies are only bearable because they are 
motionless.” There is scarcely a house in the 
great town that it is possible to occupy. 





_ the original estimates of two hun- 
dred thousand as the total of lives lost 
seems now fairly accurate, the French dailies, 
which have taken great trouble to get at the 
situation in the interior of Sicily and Calabria, 
go so far as to forecast an ultimate mortality 
of three hundred thousand. The wounded are 
dying by hundreds everywhere, according to 
the Paris Temps, and of those who survived 
the first stages of the panic an alarming pro- 
portion later succumbed. The children seem 
to come out of the experience in best shape, 
even when they spent.as long an interval as 
twenty days beneath masses of debris. Of 
the dead, therefore, two hundred thousand are 
adults, the Temps thinks, or at least adults 
within the Italian signification of the term. 
The infants under two years old who perished 
are said to number forty-five thousand, “It 
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will, of course, be many days before even an 
approximately accurate total can be gathered. 
The slain lie under the ruins of their homes 
or have been swept away by the sea, and tne 
dead are more numerous than the searchers 


and the wounded than the helpers.” The 


Tribuna thinks a death list of three hundred 
thousand fairly accurate. 





| abeed this total affords but an inadequate 
idea of the “awful singularity” of the 
catastrophe, according to the Manchester 
Guardian. “It is doubtful whether any pre- 
vious earthquake at all comparable was con- 
centrated in so small an area and was accom- 
plished in so short a time.’ The seismic con- 
vulsion in Japan that horrified the world some 
eighteen years ago slew eight thousand, but 
it shook an area of a quarter of a million 
miles. “The still more terrible earthquake in 
Assam, which completed its work in fifteen 
seconds, affected an area of a hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, while the more 
recent disasters which have marked the last 
five years were, tho usually less widely spread, 
in every case far less fatal to human life.” 
But the Sicilian earthquake, our contemporary 
notices, has struck an area of only a few thou- 
sand square miles, and within that space it 
has killed a notable proportion of the wholc 
population. “Two hundred thousand lives are 
more than almost any war has devoured, and 
Nature has taken them in less than a minute.” 
She took them without warning. “The mere 
shrug of Nature reduces to an idle jest all the 
accumulated skill and power of man in war.” 





AM. information regarding the plans for 

the rebuilding of Messina and many des- 
patches filed for transmission abroad have 
been stopped by order of the authorities at 
Rome. Dailies like the Tribuna (Rome) and 
the Mattino (Naples) complain that their own 
efforts to get local information in Reggio, 
Messina, and towns along the desolated littoral 
have been thwarted by a policy of obstruction. 
The official reply to this is that swarms of 
foreigners and strangers, claiming to repre- 
sent this or that periodical or newspaper, have 
made the work of rescue and of rehabilita- 
tion well-nigh impossible. The stories of 
horror are pronounced exaggerated. Official 
opinion is most exercised, however, over the 
stories that funds for the relief of suffering 
are squandered or misappropriated. “If the 
foreigners do not trust us,” observes the Sera, 
“let them see to the distribution of their money 
themselves, That will relieve us of a great 
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JOAN OF 





ARC AS 
burden, and at the same time prevent all talk 
of Italian corruption.” “It behooves us all to 
remember that charges of incapacity and cor- 
ruption are easily made,” observes the Paris 
Eclair. “The Italians have been subjected to 
a great strain, and while there may have been 
theft—there most certainly was—it amounts 
to no more than would have been detected in 
any other land under the same conditions.” A 
writer in the London Times suggests that an 
international committee be formed at Rome to 


administer all the foreign funds subscribed. 
* 


* * 


HAT is officially styled at the 
Vatican “the process of the 
beatification of Joan of Arc” was 
consummated in Rome a few 
N2pceSZ)_ weeks ago in the famous hall of 
the consistory. Pius X, standing in white 
vestments among the lay and ecclesiastical 
members of the pontifical court and members 
of the congregation of rites, read in a clear 
voice a decree in which the enrollment of the 
Maid of Orleans among the blessed was as- 
serted to be an accomplished fact. Having 
finished the reading of the decree, the Pope 
delivered an address on the themes suggeste.l 
by the career of the Maid of Orleans. He 
was never so gratified, he declared, as when, 
with the aid of the Almighty, he could elevate 
to the sacred altars those who, “after leaving 
on earth the perfume of their virtues, reveal, 
with the assistance of divine grace, the mira- 
cles of Heaven.” It was noticed that the 
Pope’s voice trembled with emotion as he pro- 
nounced the words, and all the prelates were 
deeply moved. Before many weeks, it is hint- 
ed, his Holiness will further improve the oc- 
casion of the beatification of the Maid to issue 
an address to the French people, reviewing at 
length his attitude to the events of the past 
year in the French republic. If the conjecture 
of the Rome Avanti be accurately based, Pius 
X looks upon this coming homily as a farewell 
to the world, for he is thought to have formed 
some idea that his reign is not to be a pro- 
longed one. 





Atte weeks must still elapse before that 
imposing ceremonial at the Vatican 
which is to signalize “the admittance 
of the Maid of Orleans to the ranks 
of those who await final canonization by the 
Church,” Joan of Arc has already become a 
fresh symbol of the anti-clerical conflict in 
France. That most anti-papal of all the 
French Socialist leaders, Jean Jaurés, is ac- 
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cused in the monarchist Gaulois of plotting 
retaliation upon the clergy for what he looks 
upon as a purely political maneuver on the 
part of the Pope. Nothing that has occurred 
in France since the official separation of - 
church and state wrought upon the anti- 
clerical mind such effects of irritation as the 
news of what the Pope said and did with 
reference to the Maid. The reactionaries, the 
royalists, “the foes of freedom,” to quote the 
Paris Lanterne, “rallied to Rome when the 
right of Joan of Arc to be accounted Vener- 
able was duly accorded.” Now that the final 
canonization is “in sight,” predicts the jour- 
nalistic foe of priests and nuns, there will 
ensue another “demonstration against the re- 
public.” There have been student riots over 
the controversy. “Many women of saintly 
life who did a great work for the Church have 
never been allowed to be more than venerable 
virgins.” Thus the critic of the Vatican. “But 
then,” it adds, “their canonization was not 
sought by a powerful party in a nation in 
which there exists a secret clerical conspiracy.” 
Without the help of this strong pressure it is 
doubtful to our contemporary whether the pro- 
posal to place the Maid by the side of Cather- 
ine of Siena or Elizabeth of Hungary would 
have been entertained at the Vatican. 





be controversy in France as to whether 

Joan of Arc had the qualities which 
mark a true saint is thus political. It involves 
Jean Jaurés with the clerical deputies, the 
monarchist Gaulois with the Socialist Hu- 
manité, Premier Clemenceau is credited with 
the pious aspiration that the approach of the 
ceremonial occasion at the Vatican may not 
precipitate riots in the third republic. “But 
was she a saint?” Rome has spoken, replies 
the organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore 
Romano. Three or four centuries earlier the 
devotion of the people might have settled the 
question without reference to Rome, replies 
the Action. “She would have been adored, 
and the church must have accepted her.” 
Looking at it from a detached and somewhat 
Protestant standpoint, the London Standard 
doubts whether her memory will gain by the 
success of the persistent efforts of French 
admirers in the clerical party to force her into 
the company of the saints. The Osservatore 
Romano is pleased to think of the Maid of 
Orleans as standing between Saint Bridget of 
Sweden and Saint Teresa of Spain. If the 
anti-clericals see politics in this, they are told 
that they are welcome to their opinion, 
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BORN AN ARTIST, HE PRACTICED LAW AND BECAME A HIGH FINANCIER. 


William Nelson Cromwell, ‘‘the man behind the Panama Canal,” has been the object of ceaseless attacks, some 
of them instigated, so it was said a few days ago on the floor of Congress, by ex-convicts in the hope of securing 
ote by blackmail. Now that the latest commission of experts has pronounced the canal “good,” his long fight 
may be said to have ended in a notable triumph, 





Persons in the Foreground 








CROMWELL, THE 

OW that the plans for the Panama 

Canal have been approved by 

N Mr. Taft and the engineers who 

accompanied him to the Isthmus, 

now that the “toe” of the Gatun 

Dam is pronounced healthy and the canal’s 

granitic locks are adjudged secure for cen- 

turies to come, and the rest of the anatomy of 

the canal is passed upon favorably, Mr. Wil- 

liam Nelson Cromwell may be said to have 

won the greatest fight of his life, and to be 
ready for his wreath of bay. 

For Mr. Cromwell is going down to history 
as “the man behind the Panama Canal.” 

Time was when a lawyer was a lawyer. 
Now he starts as a lawyer, and as soon as 
possible develops into a promoter, diplomat 
and high financier. Mr. Cromwell 
dubbed a lawyer, but he has been called upon 
to set so many broken corporation bones and 
to cut out so many financial vermiform ap- 
pendixes that he is better known as “a Wall 
Street surgeon.” It was he also, so they say, 
who steered the revolution that made Panama 
an independent state. He has thus, incident- 
ally, one may say, to his work as a lawyer, 
reorganized big banks and trusts over night, 
changed the course of the world’s commerce 
in years to come from the Nicaragua to the 
Panama route, actually made a new nation in 
Central America, and issued triumphantly 
from any number of Congressional investiga- 
tions started for the express purpose of check- 
ing his high career. 

This may sound like a eulogy, but it isn’t. 
Mr. Cromwell has not been doing these things 
out of excessive love for his fellow men. He 
has been picking up a few fees as he went 
along. A quarter of a million seems to be 
his favorite figure. It is not a pedestal he is 
looking for just now, and the limelight of 
publicity is not courted by him. It probably 
interferes with his plans. “So shy and sensi- 
tive a man is this Panamanian strategist,” re- 
marks one writer, “that the paragraphers have 
found him an elusive personality. He side- 
steps publicity. He dodges the white light 
because he likes silence and quiet—he revels 
in the companionship of his books and his art 
finds.” 

Mr, Cromwell was born in New Jersey sixty 


is still’ 


“WALL STREET SURGEON” 


odd years ago, and went with his parents to 
live in Peoria, Ill., soon afterward. His father 
served in the Civil War as colonel of the 
Forty-seventh Illinois Volunteers. On the 
death of his father, William and his mother 
came east to Brooklyn. He was a lad of deli- 
cate health, and the hurly burly of the public 
school was thought to be too much for him. 
He was placed in the hands of private tutors. 
Then he went through the Columbia law 
school. 

He got a clerkship, at a small salary, in the 
law office of Algernon Sullivan. In ten years 
he was made a junior partner. How easily 
that is said! But Algernon Sullivan was a 
“big gun” in his day—his statue is up in Cen- 
tral Park somewhere now—and to gain a posi- 
tion of junior partner in his office in ten 
years’ time required rare intelligence and in- 
defatigable industry. Cromwell had both, and 
has both now. He has worked for thirty 
years, so they say who know him, sixteen 
hours a day on the average, taking about as 
many vacations as Russell Sage took. That 
is to say, when he takes the one he is planning 
for and one more, that will make two. 

When he talks about the conditions of suc- 
cess in life, he does as nearly every self- 
made man who has forged to the front does— 
gives us a slice out of his autobiography and 
doesn’t know it; or at least doesn’t know that 
we know it. Here is the way he discoursed 
to Edwin Wildman, of the New York Herald, 
on the subject of success: 


“Life is a wheel, and opportunity comes to every 
man,” he said. “If a man has the courage and 
health to grasp his chance and the ability and hard 
work to persist in his chosen line he will succeed, 
and succeed materially, for after all there is no 
real success that does not bring its material reward. 
A young man should choose his trade or profession 
in life, make up his mind thoroly that he knows 
what his inclinations and ambitions are, then he 
should work systematically, unremittingly, without 
hindrance or let up, and he will succeed. 

“He should look upon his work as his first duty 
to himself, and he should attend to his duty un- 
flinchingly. His mind should be saturated with his 
work, and his ambition to succeed should be upper- 
most early and late. He should find out those things 
that impede his progress or weaken his energies and 
efficiencies and sacrifice them. No man ever made 
a great success in life who says: ‘I can leave my 
office at six o’clock and forget my work,’ 
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“A successful man never forgets his work. He 
gets up in the morning with it, he works all day 
with it, he takes it home with him, he lives with it.” 


Diversions? Oh, yes, says Mr. Cromwell; 
but a man may find diversions in the study 
of a new language or a course of reading that 
takes him into a new country. He may even 
hunt and fish, but he must make his diversions 
secondary to his work. Mr. Cromwell’s own 
favorite diversion is music. He has a pipe 
organ in his New York City home, and he 
loves to play it. He doesn’t smoke, and very 
seldom drinks. “These things interfere with 
men’s successes and sap their vitality.” Here 
is the time schedule that is given of his daily 
life, when he is just fairly active: “At 5 A.M. 
he is up and ready for his bath and a walk. 
At half past six he breakfasts, and at eight 
he is ready to commence the day's work, either 
at his Wall Street office, at his house, or 
wherever he may be. For an hour he dictates 
to his clerks, outlines a brief, and reads such 
of his correspondence as is put before him. 
From half-past nine to four o’clock he receives 
his clients and attends meetings of the numer- 
ous railroad, commercial and banking boards 
of which he is a member. Evening tide finds 
him at home—where work is ever at his 
elbow.” It reminds us of the latest joke about 
the farmer at a big New York hotel, scanning 
the schedule for meals: “Breakfast from 6 to 
11. Luncheon from 11 to 3. Dinner from 3 
to 12.” “Gosh all hemlock,” says the farmer, 
“when am I going to get time to see the city?” 
When does Mr. Cromwell get time to “loaf 
and invite his soul”? 

Mr. Cromwell has a home that is described 
as a dream. He loves books as well as music, 
and he has plenty of them. The softest velour 
carpets, of rose and cream, cover his floors. 
In the marble vestibule are hung choice can- 
vases by Bouguereau, Vibert, and others of 
the masters, and the hall is beautifully decor- 
ated with marbles and bronzes. “A music hall 
opens into a dining room, rich with deep reds 
and Gobelin blues, and massive with carved 
oak.” He has an office (with a typewriter) 
on the first floor, and another office (with a 
typewriter) on the second floor; for Gobelin 
blues and Bouguereau paintings can not keep 
him long from his work. At Seabright he has 
a summer home, with beautiful gardens and 
spacious lawns and—another office (with a 
typewriter). Upon his escutcheon—when he 
gets one—will doubtless be engraved a type- 
writer, with “In Hoc Signo Vinces” beneath. 

Mr. Cromwell rarely appears in court, and 
is never mixed up with sensational trials when 





he can keep out of them. But the importance 
of his cases makes them all more or less sen- 
sational, no matter how quietly he may do his 
work. His first big case, nineteen years ago, 
was in winding up the affairs of Decker, How- 
ell & Co., a firm that had failed for ten million 
dollars. He got a fee for that of $250,000. 
Then that “Napoleon of finance,” young Ives, 
met his Waterloo, and Cromwell got the job of 
picking up the pieces of his wrecked kingdom 
and putting them together again. en Price, 
McCormick & Co. failed for thirteen millions, 
and again Cromwell did the salvage act. He 
kept on attending to Wall Street wrecks— 
Produce Exchange Trust Co., Metropolitan 
Fire Engine Co., American Ship Building Co., 
etc., etc. He was in the Hyde-Alexander row 
in the Equitable Life, making heroic efforts 
to adjust matters and prevent the explosion. 
He organized the American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, the National Tube Company, and a score 
of others. He invented the scheme of turning 
a big trust into a big corporation. He was 
counsel for the reorganization committee of 
the Northern Securities Co., and his success in 
fighting Harriman commended him to that 
railroad king and led to his connection with 
the Southern Pacific and the Wells Fargo Co., 
as Harriman’s man. It was at a meeting of 
the Wells Fargo stockholders that he made a 
statement: that immediately became famous, 
and is likely to live in all histories of frenzied 
finance: “Mr. Harriman is the one man to be 
thanked for what this company has gained 
through the favor of the railroads. He can- 
not be replaced, for he moves in a higher 
world which we cannot hope to enter.” 
Cromwell got into the Panama Canal affairs 
by way of the Southern Pacific. The Panama 
railroad was virtually controlled by the South- 
ern Pacific as the result of a traffic agreement. 
Cromwell was made counsel for the Panama 
road, which was owned by the old Panama 
Canal Company, organized by De Lesseps. 
He organized the new Panama Canal Co., 
which bought out the old company for 
$5,000,000. At that time the Nicaragua route 
had been virtually decided upon by our Con- 
gress as the best route for a canal. Cromwell 
started in on a “campaign of education” to 
change the decision. It was a long, shrewd, 
forceful and successful campaign. “In achiev- 
ing a triumph for the Panama route,” says 
Henry Harrison Lewis, writing in Harper’s 
Weekly, “Mr. Cromwell fought practically 
alone. There were arrayed against him a 
combined clique of men, conditions and cir- 
cumstances that has no equal in history. Begin- 
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ning in 1894, there has not been an hour in 
the day nor a day in the week that he has not 
devoted his waking thoughts to the great task. 
When he retired at night triumphant over one 
obstacle he found another confronting him in 
the morning. Not only did he have to combat 
a hostile press and an adverse public opinion, 
but it was necessary for him to direct the 
negotiating of international treaties. He had 
a host of enemies at home and a host even in 
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Colombia. More than one European power 
fought him, and to-day, after victory seems 
assured, there are secret forces at work, just 
as virulent and just as powerful as the forces 
defeated by him in early days of the struggle. 

In view of this wonderfully successful 
career, we are not overcome by surprise to 
hear that Mr. Cromwell is “an optimist.” “His 
outlook is as fresh as a youth’s,” we are told, 
“and his enthusiasm amounts to hero-worship.” 





WHERE CHAMP 


E ARE in receipt of a letter from 
Champ Clark. Perhaps we ought 


WV to call it a rhapsody. It sounds 
like a description of the New 


Cw 0s Jerusalem. In an _ incautious 
moment two months ago we repeated remarks 
made by a newspaper writer about the district 
(in Missouri) where Champ Clark lives. 
Those remarks have elicited this letter from 
the Democratic leader. Where the newspaper 
writer saw mud floors, Champ Clark sees onyx 
door steps. Where one could see no brick 
structures, the other sees even barns made of 
brick, and “of as much architectural excellence 
as the executive offices of the President of the 
United States.” 

Here is what Champ Clark writes us of his 
wonderful district: 


Epitor CurreENtT LITERATURE: 

In your January number appeared a full page pic- 
ture of myself with quite an elaborate and friendly 
article. For your kindness, many thanks; but the 
writer fell into serious error touching the district 
which I have the honor to represent. Had I the 
genius of a Byron I would write an epic about that 
district; but, not being a poet, I shall state a few 
facts in prose. 

There is no richer land beneath the sun. Every 
cereal, fruit, flower, vegetable or grass indigenous 
to the temperate zone grows there in profusion. One 
of my constituents, on a plat containing eleven acres 
of land, in 1902, by ordinary methods of cultiva- 
tion, without fertilizer of any sort, raised 133 1-3 
bushels of corn per acre. Blooded horses, sheep, 
cattle, hogs and poultry are the rule. It is grid- 
ironed with steam roads, and ele~tric lines are in 
process of construction. It boasts the finest gravel 
roads of the continent, on a 22-mile stretch of 
which the national bicycle races used to be held. 
So far as brick houses are concerned, it has them 
galore from a state building costing close to half 
a million down to houses of two and three rooms. 
The number of brick houses runs up into the thou- 
sands. l1’ll risk my head on the proposition that 
there is one city of 11,000 and another of 2,500 in 
that district which contain as many brick houses in 
proportion to the whole number of houses as any 
two cities of the same population in the land. 
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Not only are the cities and towns built largely of 
brick, but there are thousands of splendidly-built 
brick farm houses. Not only that, but there are 
hundreds of commodious brick barns and some built 
of beautiful white limestone laid in cement. I once 
stated on the floor of the House that there are 
scores of brick barns in my district of as much 
architectural excellence as the executive offices of 
the President of the United States, and I was not 
exaggerating much in so stating. 

As to Montgomery City and Bowling Green, which 
are specifically named in your article, they are 
well built, having a goodly number of brick houses, 
electric lights, water-works, granolithic sidewalks, 
etc. 

So far as log cabins are concerned, they are like 
angels’ visits, few and far between, and certainly 
none of these cabins have dirt floors. Occasionally 
some industrious young couple buy a piece of wood- 
land and build their first home of logs cut from 
trees in clearing the ground. In a few years they 
have a fine farm with a substantial frame or brick 
house. Incidentally it may be stated that a well- 
built log house is not an uncomfortable residence. 
I speak from experience, for I lived in log houses 
when a boy back in the Hill Country of Kentucky. 

Originally a purely agricultural district, it is fast 
becoming a great manufacturing district. It con- 
tains one of the largest cement plants in the world, 
one of the largest dynamite mills, one of the largest 
car factories, the second largest winery between the 
crest of the Rockies and the Atlantic seaboard, and 
all the cob-pipe factories in the world. 

Two of the towns of that district have had elec- 
tric arc lamps for their streets and incandescent 
lamps for their homes for at least 25 years. About 
all the towns of more than 1,000 population now 
have this kind of lighting; several towns also have 
gas, and one is figuring on a central heating plant 
for the town. 

There are a few old houses in the south end of 
the district whose doorsteps are made of fine onyx! 

In education, manners, industry and all the quali- 
ties of good citizenship the people of that district 
will compare favorably with any in America. 

It is related by a veracious chronicler that when 
that masterful man, Thomas Brackett Reed, first 
went through my district and noted the wonderful 
harvests white for the reaper, he threw up his hands 
in astonishment and exclaimed: “Great Heavens! 


This soil is so rich that if we had it back in New 
England we would sell it by the peck for seed!” 
I could say more, but these few facts will suffice. 
CHAMP CLARK. 
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THE HISTRIONIC LATINITY OF THE CUBAN  PRESI- 
DENT’S 


ERE and there, among the throngs 
who witnessed the inauguration 
of José Miguel Gomez as presi- 
dent of the restored Cuban re- 

SDCSZ) public, were an inarticulate few 
who believe that he will never be required to 
thwart a revolution against his authority. Most 
Cubans anticipate such a revolution with some 
confidence. Gomez is said to anticipate: it 
himself. This solidly built but not particu- 
larly tall survivor of Cuba’s era of storm and 
stress is even suspected by the Diario, a Span- 
ish paper with no partisan bias, to regard with 
some apprehension the possibility of no such 
revolution being attempted. To serve a whole 
term as chief executive of the pearl of the 
Antilles without once extinguishing a con- 
spiracy to overthrow him would be to Gomez, 
in the light of Cuban impressions of the man, 
a meaningless performance of his life’s finest 
promise! 

Over the art of revolution—for Gomez has 
made revolution an art or our Cuban contem- 
poraries misunderstand him—the new presi- 
dent at Havana reigns unapproachably and 
supreme. He has elevated it to a position 
among the political sciences which it has never 
held before, even in Venezuela. Throughout 
the more than thirty years of his active career 
he has enlisted in the service of rebellion, revo- 
lution and revolt every auxiliary, investing 
them with glamor in a Cuban sense. He 
brought to his calling as a revolutionist and 
conspirator an intellect not scholarly, indeed, 
but great, a mind destined to reveal its great- 
ness whatever the path it might have pursued. 
Finally, he has imparted to revolution the per- 
sonal dignity and the fine aloofness which dis- 
sociate his methods from those of cruder South 
Americans lacking the sense of the dramatic 
so characteristic of Gomez. For his is the 
extraordinary magnetism of a commanding 
personality. It is to this personality that he 
owes the supreme position now his. So much, 
on the authority of Cuban newspapers least 
friendly to him, may be premised with 
assurance. 

Like all his countrymen native to the great 
cane-growing province of Santa Clara, José 
Miguel Gomez has a very Latin temperament. 
He was born and brought up among a people 
who retain as much of the customs and man- 
ners and morals of Andalusia as our own 
Kentucky mountaineers conserve of the ways 
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and speech of Shakespeare’s England. Santa 
Clara is a species of survival of the Spain 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, its natives revel- 
ling in attributes exploited by writers of pic- 
aresque romances long ago. José Miguel 
Gomez has the old Castilian manner, an in- 
heritance from a grandmother famed for her 
beauty. His father was a wealthy plantation 
owner and cattle-breeder. There was no 
reason why José should not have spent his 
four years at the university in Havana with 
a post-graduate course at Salamanca or 
Toledo, were it not that an innate propensity 
for revolution impelled him at sixteen to im- 
prison his parents in their provincial mansion 
and administer the paternal acres as if they 
were already his by inheritance. Thus did he 
play before he was of age that revolutionary 
part which, enacted time and again before 
provincial audiences, was to crown him at 
fifty-three with the supremacy of the metro- 
politan stage. 

To gain that position no man ever worked 
harder nor at first with less of public recog- 
nition and success. The revolutionary spirit 
against the Spanish was aflame throughout 
Santa Clara when the young Gomez took sum- 
mary control of the destinies of his parents, 
whom he was forced to desert at the approach 
of a military force in the pay of the sovereign 
at Madrid. Now it was that Gomez learned 
and mastered the principles of that art of 
revolution which he was afterwards to prac- 
tice with such conspicuous success for more 
than thirty years in different parts of Cuba. 
Not, to be sure, that a Cuban revolutionist 
can learn his business only in the provinces, 
as the Diario pungently observes. Evidently 
he can learn it wherever he can secure a great 
variety of practice and wherever followers can 
be found sufficiently tolerant to failure. But 
the career of Gomez teaches—what the revolu- 
tionist in South America almost invariably 
forgets—that practice and practice alone can 
make anything of the innate faculty, however 
potent, for revolution, and that that revolu- 
tionist will be most likely to enjoy and retain 
favor in any region of Latin America who will 
go where most practice is to be had and will 
not—this above all—venture into the capital 
of the republic until practice in all its fulness 
has demonstrated where his powers really lie. 
This is the secret of the success of Castro in 
Venezuela, It explains the failure of Balma- 
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Jose Miguel Gomez, the recently installed executive head of the Cuban republic, is famed for his romantic career and 
is still more romantic outlook upon life 
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ceda in Chile. It accounts for the assumption 
by José Miguel Gomez last month of the chief 
magistracy of his native land. 

Viewed merely as a man, there is no doubt 
in the Cuban journalistic mind that he pos- 
sesses the requisites of greatness—the bound- 
less fertility of resource, the fine courtesy, the 
spontaneous tact, the complete self-control, the 
tenacity of will, the intellectual power. 
Havana organs—even those most opposed to 
him—like to think that whatever sphere of ac- 
tivity had afforded scope for his specifically 
Latin genius, he would have attained distinc- 
tion in it. Had he been called to the bar, he 
must to-day have been on the Supreme bench. 
Had he entered holy orders he would to-day be 
an archbishop. Gomez is without the distinc- 
tion of height, but there is a fire in the swarthy 
countenance, surmounted by a mass of 
grizzling hair and set off with a fiercely 
trimmed mustache, suggestive, his admirers 
think, of Bolivar. His face retains still—he 
is fifty-three—the poetical beauty it revealed 
when he won his spurs in his native province 
by taking up arms against Spain and winning 
the title of major when he was no more than 
a youth. 

Over that most exquisite instrument of 
imaginative emprise, the Latin temperament in 
Cuba, Gomez exerts a control quite incompre- 
hensible to Americans who have seen it dis- 
played. He imbues or seems to imbue the 
patriotic conceptions of his followers with the 
overwhelming charm and the irresistible ap- 
peal of his own personality. His physique and 
his voice alike have limitations, yet he looks 
great and he talks eloquently. His influence 
over his followers, even in the now remote 
days when he camped with them in the Cuban 
hills, ragged, hungry and hunted, has always 
been a thing of the emotions, a triumph of the 
heart over the head, a victory of feeling over 
intellect. Time and again, when the Cubans 
in arms seemed about to disperse from des- 
pair, to disintegrate in desperation, when the 
tei1 years’ war was one long starvation, when 
the last revolt of all had brought Weyler to 
Havana, Gomez rallied his followers anew, 
receiving the allegiance of men still inflamed 
with the patriotic ardors it was his privilege 
alone to inspire. At critical junctures in more 
than one revolution, his passage from one part 
of a province to another was signalized as far 
away as Havana by the restored vigor of the 
campaign. 

The Cuban art of war will in all likelihood 
retain forever the stamp of the personality of 
Gomez. He is a general, having risen with 
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rapidity through every revolutionary grade; 
but he derives his theory of strategy and his 
mastery of tactics from his native soil. He 
has commanded a larger force in the field than 
has ever been under the orders of any other 
living Cuban, and he has won his most brilliant 
victories in night attacks. In the night attacks 
of Cuban guerilla warfare there was, before 
the era of Gomez, a fatal want of concert. 
The best plans miscarried. Mistakes were 
frequent. Panic and retreat seemed inevit- 
able. Yet Gomez is said never once to have 
failed after making every preparation for an 
attack in the darkness of night and executing 
it at dawn. He showed the skill of genius in 
making his native province too hot for the 
forces of Spain throughout the darkest period 
of the ten years’ war. He seems to have had 
little experience with artillery, and he has 
never commanded a respectable force of cav- 
alry; but with the sort of infantry available in 
his native isle he has accomplished what Euro- 
pean military men have pronounced magnifi- 
cent results. 

Because of his imaginativeness, his inten- 
sity, his subtlety, his gift of soul, as one of 
his partisans in the Havana press calls it, the 
solidly respectable elements have fought rather 
shy of him. With the Americans his success 
has never been brilliant. He has inspired dis- 
trust because of a certain magical capacity for 
winning the heart of the people. The best 
Cuban intellects admire his personality, but he 
is without culture, without the university train- 
ing, without the conventionality of outlook 
and of standpoint which mean so much in 
Havana, altho they are less highly regarded in 
Santiago and count for nothing at all in Santa 
Clara. He has the touch of imagination and 
romance, already tinging: the new official skies 
at Havana with a quite warmer fire than the 
pale. sun of Estrada Palma’s common sense 
could light. His fondness for cock-fighting is 
already the scandal of the capital, altho the 
local press has been given to understand that 
the president will abandon this form of amuse- 
ment. His recreation will henceforth be hunt- 
ing and fishing, sports to which he has been 
addicted from his youth. 

When the revolution comes again to Cuba, 
the histrionic Latinity of the genius of Presi- 
dent Gomez will suffice for the emergency in 
the opinion of the prophets of the Havana 
press. Gomez is no “poor sea-green atrabiliar 
formula of a man,” without head, heart or 
vice, of whom Carlyle is so scornful in his 
portrait of Robespierre. Gomez is not satur- 
ated to the marrow with a consciousness of 














































































his own importance. He is neither pedantic 
nor a dreamer, nor does he conceive himself 
the divinely ordained savior of his country. 
But he has the histrionic instinct of the dic- 
tator capable of profiting by a dramatic oppor- 
tunity, the Latinity of spirit that prompted 
Robespierre, as a Havana daily remarks, to 
advance alone in front of the statue of Lib- 
erty and, receiving some incense from the hand 
of an enthusiastic patriot, proceed to burn it 
in a golden tripod. No wonder, to paraphrase 
a remark in the Diario, the Americans do not 
understand the Cuban type, glorified in Gomez. 
To us, politics is a species of business, but in 
Havana it is a kind of dramatic spectacle at 
which the audience sits in the Place de la 
Revolution with a colossal statue of Liberty 
for all to hail. Nothing could fit more finely 
into the scene than the histrionic genius of 
José Miguel Gomez. 

Meanwhile, the presidential palace in Hav- 
ana has become the centre of every social 
influence calculated to charm those exclusive 
coteries which give its special tone to the 
Cuban capital. President Gomez finds him- 
self in the novel position of a social despot, 
a distinction due by no means to his own in- 
clination, but solely to the, rare distinction of 
his wife and daughters. Senora Americo 
Arias de Gomez, wife of the most renowned 
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of living Cubans, and now, for the time being, 
first lady in the land, has been the companion 
and consolation of her spouse at every crisis 
in his career. She has already inspired some 
hostility among a certain element of our own 
countrywomen in Havana through her refusal 
to ask the divorced to her receptions. Senora 
Gomez has reared her four daughters with 
great strictness. They are all quite musical, 
Senorita Petronila Gomez being, moreover, 
something of an artist. Senorita Manuela 
Gomez is believed to have inherited the dis- 
tinctively histrionic Latinity of her father’s 
genius and to have, on that account, rather 
more personal magnetism than any of her sis- 
ters has. The youngest girls, Narcisa and 
Mariana, promise all that could be hoped by 
the most ambitious mother in the way of in- 
telligence and beauty. All the four daughters 
spend their holidays with their parents, and 
all, unlike President Gomez, have facility in 
the use of English. The eldest son, or rather 
the only son now, Miguel, resembles his 
mother in a certain shrewdness and reserve 
which seem alien to the father’s character. 
He is very undemonstrative, and lacks his 
father’s aptitude for the acquisition of friends. 
On the other hand, he seems to be highly in- 
telligent and altogether unassuming. His in- 
tegrity is unquestionable. 





VERY Buddhist in Asia, from the 
Tartar steppes to Siam, is con- 
E templating that mystical circle of 
perfection within which, as re- 
ported in the month’s despatches 
from Peking, the Dalai Lama of Tibet will 
identify himself anew with the divine Buddha. 
The transfiguraiion occurs this very month at 
Lhasa in the many storied palace of the Potala 
itself, provided Ngak-wang lo-sang tub-den 
gya-tso arrives at the Tibetan capital in time. 
He is speeding thither night and day to the 
great inconvenience, it seems, of the sanctified 
retinue toiling prayerfully behind the pontiff 
in robes of yellow and purple, the whole con- 
secrated cavalcade keeping time to weird music 
with holy banners flying and a score of um- 
brellas aloft. 

Capacity so exalted as this Tibetan hierarch 
has displayed since that era of hopeless ob- 
scuration which seemed to have dawned for 
him some four years ago, when he fled from 
the seclusion of his capital and became a wan- 





THE LATEST INCARNATION OF BUDDHA 


derer through the wastes of Asia, has amazed 
not only the members of the diplomatic corps 
in Peking, but the chancelleries of Europe as 
well. This Dalai Lama of Tibet, the latest 
incarnation of Buddha, was deposed from his 
sacred functions at the command of the Son 
of Heaven; yet to-day he is on the eve of the 
resumption of his post as illuminator with the 
white light of divine knowledge. A._blas- 
phemous treaty was presented to his govern- 
ment at the point of the bayonet by a military 
expedition despatched from India. At this 
moment the London dailies are expressing 
some fear lest the document be not worth the 
paper it is written upon. Four years ago pre- 
dictions were made in European organs that 
the Dalai Lama would not be permitted by the 
court of Peking to survive his deposition long. 
Now it is conceded by every Buddhist theo- 
logian within the forbidden city itself that the 
right of a Chinese Emperor to depose a rein- 
carnated Lama is not only not practical but 
not even theoretical. This truth has found 
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official expression in that edict according to 
which the Dalai Lama of Tibet was attaining 
the periphery of complexity by proceeding to 
Peking, whereas by returning to the Potala he 
resumes and renews the central simplicity—a 
somewhat clever evasion of the point at issue, 
it seems, in the controversy regarding the 
spiritual authorities that clashed when the in- 
carnate Buddha and the infant Son of Heaven 
were on the same altar in the blue temple 
behind the walls of the forbidden city. 

The relations between the two grand lamas 
of Tibet grow more strained as the distance 
between them diminishes. The possible effect 
upon world politics is greater than might be. 
thought. Paris dailies incline to see in it an 
explanation of the religious unrest in Asia. 
The spiritual difficulty, as distinguished from 
the purely political one, arises from the detail 
that, like the Dalai Lama now going home, the 
Tashi Lama, already there, is a reincarnation. 
He has, in truth, as the London Times tells 
us, a certain spiritual precedence of the 
Lhasan pontiff, since, whereas the Dalai Lama 
re-embodies the divine pupil of Amitabha, the 
Tashi Lama re-embodies Amitabha or the 
“Boundless Light” himself. Partly owing to 
this celestiality, and partly because the 
monopoly of political power and intrigue en- 
joyed by the Dalai Lama left the Tashi Lama 
more at liberty to acquire the truths of the 
spirit by an unremitting industry in holy exer- 
cises, the latter is said to be regarded with 
almost greater awe by the devout of Tibet than 
the Lhasan ruler himself. 

Unfortunately for the Tashi Lama, however, 
he could not exchange his hereditary avatar 
for that of his rival when the Dalai Lama fled 
from the Potala some years ago for the wan- 
derings through China that are at last to ter- 
minate. As a reincarnation of Gaudama 
Buddha, the Dalai Lama unfolds himself, and, 
unfolding himself, he unfolds the universe, as 
the court of Peking has decided. It is a 
question in Lamaistic theology to which the 
mandarins have given much attention of late, 
for it is, as the Vienna Fremdenblatt remarks, 
the greatest religious problem with which the 
greatest religious system in existence has been 
vexed. It arose some three thousand years 
ago, and for the time being the preponderance 
of spiritual weight is with the latest incarna- 
tion of Buddha. 

There remains, therefore, little doubt in 
any well-informed mind that Ngak-wang lo- 
sang tub-den gya-tso is regaining the Potala 
at the top of his speed in a frame of mind 
boding little good to one whom he deems a 





usurper in the circle of perfection, one who 
has impiously superseded—to be more accurate, 
rendered supererogatory—his own function as 
agitator of the divine emanations. For an in- 
carnation of Buddha, Ngak-wang lo-sang tub- 
den gya-tso has attained an age quite prodigi- 
ous, as he will be thirty-six this summer, his 
divine predecessors almost invariably expiring 
just as they were about to attain their majority 
and assume power. He is described as a man 
of dominating personality, in temperament im- 
pulsive and even impetuous, by disposition dic- 
tatorial and in mood profoundly disdainful of 
any religious opinion but his own. 

For a Tibetan, the Dalai Lama is extremely 
tall, being not less than five feet nine inches 
high. The frame is thick set, the arms dang- 
ling quite to the protruding knees, while the 
feet have that extreme size which, among the 
theologians in the Potala, has always gained 
acceptance as evidence of spiritual fervor. 
The long countenance is characterized by those 
deep pittings with the small pox to which the 
priesthood point in confirmation of Ngak-wang 
lo-sang tub-den gya-tso’s identity with the 
divine. The jaw is square and heavy, the nose 
narrow and long, the mouth wide and thick- 
lipped, and ears somewhat pendulous. The 
keen eyes are set below a pair of dark and 
overhanging brows. The Dalai Lama seldom 
talks, but he prays incessantly between meals. 
He is an enormous eater. The manner of the 
man is typically devout, his progress through 
regions beneath his spiritual sway affording 
him opportunities to stretch forth his hands 
and intercede for those of the faithful who 
throng to benefit by the divine emanations. 

No inference could be more legitimate, given 
these particulars, than that Ngak-wang lo-sang 
tub-den gya-tso has a noble mind, altho, as the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, to which we are 
indebted for the information, remarks, the 
Dalai Lama has that infirmity of noble minds 
which identifies their own personalities with 
the advancement of the public welfare. The 
world has hitherto been taught—erroneously— 
that this thirteenth incarnation of the living 
Buddha is alive through his own good luck, 
and not because of any fitness to survive. Our 
contemporary denies the inference. True it is 
that on the death of a Dalai Lama at the 
Potala in Lhasa, his successor is selected 
through such instrumentalities as horoscopes, 
ritual and a golden urn into which slips of 
paper have been dropped. A reincarnation of 
“the most holy lord” is thus arrived at in the 
person of the most eligible baby in the neigh- 
borhood, who lives on until he grows too old 
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to be manageable. Ngak-wang lo-sang tub- 
den gya-tso is the first exception for many a 
year. The sixth incarnation of the living 
3uddha was executed by the Chinese Amban, 
to be sure, on account of his heresies. The 
seventh was actually kicked out of the Potala 
for failing in the very task the thirteenth has 
now accomplished—superseding in power the 
men who raised him to his dignity. The eighth 
incarnation of the living Buddha—like the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth—was poi- 
soned with strychnine smuggled from Calcutta. 
It was the sole means of retaining power of 
which the theocracy had any idea. It was tried 
upon Ngak-wang lo-sang tub-den gya-tso again 
and again, if our contemporary be accurately 
informed, but he was too particular about his 
meals. 

Losing patience one morning after the dis- 
covery of an unusually large allowance of 
poison for breakfast, the Dalai Lama sum- 
moned his tutor. These two were sworn but 
secret allies. The tutor synthesized in his 
character and career all that has made Lhasa 
the most mysterious spiritual influence in the 
history of the living Buddha. Some thirty 
years ago one Ghomang Lobzang, a Mongolian 
Buriat from Azochozki, arrived in the Tibetan 
capital. Showing unusual ability, as the Lon- 
don Times informs us, he ultimately became 
professor of metaphysics in the Da-lung mon- 
astery, and for many years he seemed destined 
to spend the autumn of his life in this capacity 
and not without credit. He had reached the 
age of fifty-two when he entered, as the result 
of an accidental encounter with the incarnation 
of the living Buddha, upon the adventurous 
career of intrigue which has made his name 
notorious in the chancelleries of London, St. 
Petersburg and Berlin. | Ghomang Lobzang, 
whose name is always made Dorjieff in the 
newspaper despatches, imparted to Ngak-wang 
lo-sang tub-den gya-tso that knowledge of a 
world outside Tibet which more than anything 
else has aided the latest incarnation of the 
living Buddha to thwart the scheme of the 
regent to poison him. The Dalai Lama and 
his tutor now lost no time in plotting the de- 
struction of that dignitary. 

Of the Dalai Lama at this time the outside 
world knew merely that he dwelt in the great 
white palace of the Potala on the slope of the 
three-peaked mountain, that he ate and drank 
from gold plate during the course of his brief 
incarnation, and that he slept in a golden 
tomb when his little life was rounded with a 
strychnine pill. Only once in a whole year 
did the Dalai Lama exhibit himself, and then 
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for but the briefest period in commemoration 
of the Moulam or feast of prayer. This feast 
was now approaching. The pious were already 
flocking to Lhasa and setting up their little 
black tents of yak hair for the purposes of that 
spiritual carnival during which the divine 
emanations assume an unwonted vigor of 
vibration. When, in the course of the ensuing 
week, Ngak-wang lo-sang tub-den gya-tso 
emerged from the Potala to bless the assembled 
multitude, he edified all hearers by a discourse 
on the law of that living Buddha whose in- 
carnation in himself is identified with infinity. 
Suddenly there was a tremendous uproar 
among the faithful. The Dalai Lama had con- 
cluded his homily by anathematizing the eccle- 
siastical dignitaries of his household, depriv- 
ing them not alone of their access to divine 
emanations in any form, but likewise of the 
rights they acquired through contact with the 
living Buddha. 

Spiritually, the poisoners in the Potala were 
now defunct. Lhasa is the stronghold of 
Lamaistic Buddhism, as our well informed 
contemporary observes, a peculiar form of 
Buddhism, no doubt, owing to its infusion of 
tantric philosophy. The stroke of the Dalai 
Lama was, none the less, brilliant. Of the five 


great Aavatari Lamas in whose successive re- 


incarnations its spiritual authority is vested, 
the Dalai Lama, whose divinity is localized at 
Lhasa, is the chief. Two others live in Tibet, 
to be sure. There is even one in Bhutan and 
another—the Taranath Lama—lives at Urga 
in Mongolia. But they all derive their sanc- 
tions from the incarnation of the living 
Buddha. Lhasa is, in fact, the Mecca of the 
Buddhism of the central part of Asia, the 
towering Potala in the sacred city housing a 
pontiff whose influence radiates through in- 
numberable Ihamaseries or Buddhist monas- 
teries not only into Turkestan and Mongolia 
and western China, but across the Himalayas 
and into the confines of India. The sacred 
seal had been affixed to excommunications al- 
ready on their way to every shrine of the faith, 
and there was nothing for the faithful to do 
but form an escort, as the regent and his suite 
were led to the dungeons beneath the ground 
in which they languished for a year. 

The Dalai Lama has visited one after an- 
other every monastery of adequate spiritual 
potentiality for the reception of such holiness 
as he incarnates. The unrest of the Asiatic 
hordes in the eighteen provinces, the spirit of 
revolt in India, and even the unrest in Turkes- 
tan have been connected in a manner with this 
four years’ Odyssey. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


A COMPOSITE VIEW OF HARVARD’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Roosevelt, so Mr. Lowell, the 
newly chosen president of Har- 
vard, is expected to be to Presi- 
dent Eliot. That is to say, 
and .Eliot are trail-makers, and 





Roosevelt 
Taft and Lowell are expected to be conservers 


and developers. Here is the way one of the 
Harvard men puts the case regarding the edu- 
cational situation: “The higher education has 
come. The professional schools are organ- 
ized. The elective system has been given the 
broadest experiment. The principle of liberty 
has been extended to religious exercises and 
to the general life of the students. What is 
needed now is not an innovator like President 
Eliot, but a conserver, a solidifier, a co-ordin- 
ator.” And so Abbott Lawrence Lowell, born 
in Boston fifty-two years ago, most Bostonian 
of the Bostonians, has been selected to “sit on 
the lid,” as it were; or, nautically speaking, 
to keep the good old ship Fair Harvard steady 
on the course that has been laid for her by 
President Eliot. 

It is just possible that both Taft and Lowell, 
when they get hold of the wheel, may display 
an unexpected capacity for initiative, and 
conclude to change the course of the ship by 
a few points. 

The new president of a university, like the 
new pastor of a church, seems to have no ene- 
mies and hardly any critics. In the case of 
Mr. Lowell, everybody interested seems to be 
wearing a pleased expression. In his selection, 
according to the Boston Transcript, “all the 
recognized demands, exacting tho they are, 
have met satisfactory compliance.” It is quite 
beyond question, we are assured, that his re- 
cent work on “The Government of England” 
has placed him “first among contemporary 
American scholars in the field of political sci- 
ence.” Lowell Institute affords “striking testi- 
mony” to his skill as an administrator, and his 
“effective service” as a trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and as a 
member of the Harvard faculty for nine years 
attest his deep interest in education. Further- 
more, “he is a Bostonian by inheritance, by 
nativity and by tradition. He is a Harvard 
man by education, both collegiate and profes- 
sional; the university can claim no stancher 
allegiance than his has been. At fifty-two 
nature has permitted him to retain a nimble- 
ness of mind and body which in the case of 
most men takes its departure at a much earlier 
age. Indeed, from every point of view his 


S MR. TAFT is to President selection seems obvious, logical and fortunate.” 


Now that, of course, is a Bostonese view. 
There is a touch of criticism in the New York 
view. It is expressed in the New York Even- 
ing Post, which says that Mr. Lowell’s elec- 
tion “will doubtless be a slight disappointment 
to those Harvard graduates who live outside 
New England,” for the reason that there is a 
steadily growing belief that control of Harvard 
is too exclusively in the hands of “the Boston 
clique.” This, it will be noted, is not a criti- 
cism of Mr. Lowell himself; but James Well- 
man, writing in Harper's Weekly, intimates 
that the new president has yet to learn “to 
think in terms of the continent.” Says Mr. 
Wellman: “As to that elusive thing termed 
personal quality, Lowell has the advantages 
and disadvantages of his birth and environ- 
ment. Dignity is inseparable from the thought 
of a Harvard president, yet the dignity of 
Boston, sometimes a thought provincial in its 
self-satisfied aloofness, is not the best com- 
mendation of Harvard to the larger world. 
Fortunately Professor Lowell, even if he has 
not yet learned ‘to think in terms of the con- 
tinent,’ is a man of broad experience and sym- 
pathies who may be depended upon to realize 
that more than the mere drawing of students 
from every part of the country is needed for 
a national and in the best sense a democratic 
university.” 

The education of the new President of Har- 
vard was begun, as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said one’s education should begin, one hundred 
years before he was born. The city of Lowell 
was named after his paternal grandfather, and 
the city of Lawrence after his maternal grand- 
father. His father was one of Boston’s most 
prominent financiers, and founded the Lowell 
Institute. Some member of the family has 
been on the bench (the judicial, not the base- 
ball bench) ever since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. His brother, Professor 
Percival Lowell, is the astronomer who has 
told us so much about Mars. Such a family 
record gives a man a fine running start in 
life. “The peculiar thing about many of these 
old New England families,” says a writer in 
The Evening Post, “is that they don’t run 
down. Every generation of the Adamses and 
Danas and Eliots and Lowells seems to be 
able to furnish at least one representative who 
follows worthily in the steps of his forefathers. 
For two centuries the Lowells have been con- 
tributing to the upbuilding of the common- 


wealth, the making and interpreting of its 
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A BOSTONIAN OF BOSTONIANS 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, the newly-elected president of Harvard University, says he considers that office “the 
most influential in the United States.” His election has elicited but one criticism—that his view is, perhaps, too exclu- 
sively Bostonese to suit the rest of the country. That distinguished Harvard alumnus who_has occupied the White 
House for the last seven years seems to have no fears on that score. He is “as pleased as Punch” over the selection, 
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laws, and to the enrichment of its literature.” 

Young Lowell, having thus begun his edu- 
cation somewhere in the seventeenth century, 
followed it up by being born in Boston, going 
abroad when he was at the mature age of eight 
for two years’ private instruction in Paris, and 
then returning to a preparatory school in 
Boston, where he made ready to enter Harvard 
with the class of 77. We fear that he was “a 
grind,” for it is said that “he roomed alone in 
the yard, and his favorite study was mathe- 
matics.” It is true that he was not all a 
grind, for it is also on the records that he was 
the best one-mile and two-mile runner at col- 
lege, never losing a race, and breaking several 
records. He was also made a member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. Yet when he graduated 
he disgraced himself (talking now from the 
popular point of view of the college under- 
graduate) by taking the highest honors in his 
class for mathematics. Of course he is a Phi 
Beta Kappa man. His class was a very ob- 
streperous one, but young Lowell was not 
much of a mixer. He had scholarly tastes, 
and the circle of his friends was comparatively 
small. 

After graduation he became a lawyer, en- 
tering into partnership with his cousin, Fran- 
cis C. Lowell, now United States circuit judge. 
He practised law for seventeen years, taking up, 
as a side issue, the study of comparative gov- 
ernment. Asa result of several books written 
by him on this subject, he was made a lecturer 
at Harvard in 1897. He was a tall, dignified, 
self-contained, correct figure of a man, he was 
not an accomplished speaker, his voice was 
lacking in fullness and sonorousness, and he 


had “a nervous staccato way of expressing’ 


himself.” But his enthusiasm was contagious, 
his good humor and wit unfailing, his illustra- 
tions illuminating, and his knowledge of the 
subject clear and well arranged. His course 
soon became a popular one, not because it was 
easy, but because it was vitalized by the man 
himself. His idea of education is indicated 
in these words to the students on a recent occa- 
sion: “Get yourself mentally strong, quick 
anc acute and I don’t care what knowledge 
you carry away; but you can get that best by 
rubbing with as many men as possible and 
trying your best all the time.” 

He has himself rubbed up against active men 
in various walks of life. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Tech., president of the American Political 
Science Association (succeeding James 
Bryce), a member of the executive committee 
of the National Municipal League, a trustee 


of Lowell Institute, and he holds membership 
in the St. Botolph Club, Tavern Club, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society and American So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences. 

He married his cousin in 1879, a year before 
he completed his law course. No children have 
come to bless the union. His social qualities 
are highly spoken of, and he is expected to be 
eminently successful in attending to the social 
amenities of his position. “He has abundantly 
that qualification of social aptitude,” says The 
Outlook, “which in the head of a great uni- 
versity is not the least of valuable traits.” His 
personal fortune, moreover, is said to run into 
seven figures. 

Some quotations from his published works 
will help us place the man intellectually. In 
one place he says of Socialism: “When man- 
kind has become perfect, and we are all stirred 
by single, high and generous aims, then the 
system which the Socialist yearns for will be 
possible.” Again he writes: “There is no 
fear of complete socialism anywhere at pres- 
sent, nor would it endure if it were estab- 
lished ; but steps in that direction have already 
been taken, and they are likely to be even more 
rapid in the near future than they have been 
in the past.” He stands strongly for individu- 
alism. “Respect for the individual man,” he 
holds, “is one of the chief differences between 
modern Europe and the ancient world, between 
the progressive West and the stagnant East.” 
He is not, it may be said, a maker of brilliant 
epigrams. His style is lucid, obvious, and a 
little prosy, as that of President Eliot and 
most other educators is. On the morning 
after the election, he addressed his class in the 
following words: 


“If I have taught you anything in this course, I 
have. taught you that institutions that men found 
live after the men are dead, and that institutions 
are greater than men. We here are building up one 
of the greatest of institutions, and we must live 
here and work here in such a way that our descend- 
ants—our grandsons and great-grandsons—will be 
better men for our having been in Harvard College. 
When I was a student here in college, I had opin- 
ions, very definite opinions, as to how some of the 
things should be managed. I never expressed those 
opinions; I think I was never asked to; but I still 
believe that those opinions were worth something. 
Now, I hope you will feel free to make your opinions 
known. I believe very strongly in the undergradu- 
ates’ view of things, and I have confidence in the 
judgment of the undergraduates. I hope that you 
will have confidence in me.” 


The sentiments are unobjectionable, but a 
man with even a small gift of eloquence might 
have given us an utterance a little larger and 
more stirring than that. 
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Literature and Art 


THE “NEW PSYCHICAL ERA” DAWNING IN LITERATURE 


RITING from the vantage-point 
afforded by half a century’s close 
W association with American litera- 
ture, Mr. Henry M. Alden, the 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, has 
lately called attention to “a revolution in 
human thought and feeling, a changed attitude 
toward life and the world,” which is gradually 
taking place. The essence of the new spirit is 
its “psychical sensibility.” We are passing 
from a preoccupation with external things to 
a fresh and vital realization of the significance 
of the soul-life. And the writers in whom 
Mr. Alden finds this new spirit supremely ex- 
emplified are such as Walter Pater, John Ad- 
dington Symonds, Maurice Maeterlinck, and 
William James. 

With the statement of the scientist, Flinders 
Petrie, that “the nature of mind is unchanged, 
its motives, its feelings, its sense of life—only 
in knowledge and the applications of it do we 
differ from the earliest civilization,” Mr. Alden 
takes direct issue. “Knowledge,” he declares, 
“is not simply cumulative—an ever-increasing 
‘stock-in-trade’—unless we limit 1t to mere 
information; it has evolutionary variations in 
which the creative imagination is not only par- 
ticipant but determinant.” The fund of in- 
formation is cumulative, and may be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. But 
“a new ‘sense of life,’ or of the world,” Mr. 
Alden contends, “can originate only with some 
renascence of sensibility itself.” New knowl- 
edge in this sense is possible only as man 
psychically experiences new birth. 

In amplification of this theory Mr. Alden 
says :* 


“The political historian dates modern history from 
the rise of the middle classes in the fifteenth century. 
The psychical historian must date it from some point 
a little later than the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the human reason and imagination, fol- 
lowing the course long before taken by science, broke 
with all forms of scholasticism, of traditional author- 


ity, and of merely notional thinking. Metaphysic 
was henceforth doomed, and all attempts at a logical 
explanation of life, present or past, were discredited 
as sterile and unprofitable. Kant, organizing what 
the Scotch metaphysicians had attempted to describe 
and logically define, had already determined the 
limitations of the human understanding and the in- 


*MacazINE WRITING AND THE New Literature. By Henry 
Mills Alden, Litt. D., LL.D, Harper & Brothers, 


evitable self-contradictions of its judgments in any 
speculation transcending the narrow field of prac- 
tical human experience. Appearances had been 
shown to have a validity which did not inhere in 
any mental inferences from them—as Copernicus 
had long ago demonstrated—and science had con- 
fined itself to the study of phenomena, preparing the 
way for the evolutionary philosophy, which marked 
the beginning of modern physics. 

“Imagination turned upon its own past creations, 
which had followed the suggestions of a myth-making 
or speculative fancy and had partaken of their fal- 
lacies. What was true—not logically or mathe- 
matically, but vitally true—was alone interesting. 
The new literature was born with the new knowl- 
edge, and with the hunger for it of that compara- 
tively large audience which in the course of material 
progress had been brought under its appetizing and 
stimulating influences.” 


The new sensibility, as Mr. Alden defines it, 
is a sensibility to reality. This is its positive 
characteristic. “What is distinctive of it is 
its psychical apprehension of reality undis- 
guised and relieved of sophistication.” It calls 
for literary expression with a corresponding 
character and distinction. 


“A superficial realism like that of Defoe would 
not meet this demand, and the more refined realism 
of Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, and Susan Fer- 
rier is for us only less superficial. The nearest ex- 
amples to be drawn from the past are Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘Cranford’ and George Eliot’s earliest sketches and 
novels, because these are so simply and sympathetic- 
ally real. But for these and for the exceptions of 
Meredith and Hardy, the break of the new fiction 
from the old is absolute. 

“The departure is as_ strikingly manifest in 
other fields of imaginative literature—in history, in 
the essay, in interpretative criticism—as in fiction. 
In all, the sophistication which lurks in facile gen- 
eralization and abstract thinking is alien to the new 
psychical mood, temperament, or, as we prefer to 
call it, sensibility. Even Emerson seems to us aerial. 
Those from whom the immediately preceding gen- 
eration derived its most potent inspirations— 
Coleridge, Ruskin, Carlyle, Macaulay, De Quincey, 
Emerson—while we clearly discern certain perman- 
ent, because essentially real, values in their thoughts, 
are to us, for the most part, unconvincing. We re- 
spond to a new kind of interpretation in Pater, Sy- 
monds, Maeterlinck, William James, and in our later 
historians, whose distinctive value is that they find 
truth, in its very place and time, in its own color and 
form, recreating it in their presentment, just as the 
new fiction is a fresh representation of life, rather 
than of the novelist’s views of life.” 


Mr. Alden goes on to delineate, most sug- 
gestively, the qualities inherent in the new 
psychical literature. It is, above all things, 
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modern and palpitant with the spirit of to- 
day. It may portray the elemental passions, 
yet these very passions, in the portrayal, cease 
to be elemental, because blended indissolubly 
with present-day psychology. The sight of a 
weapon no longer awakens in us a desire to 
kill. The development of modern music has 
left the martial note behind. The “call of 
the wild,” to the modern spirit, is an invitation 
to an ancient kinship with nature, not to a 
boar-hunt or a bacchanalian revel. 

Problem fiction has been largely banished 
from the scope of the new imaginative litera- 
ture, because life no longer presents itself to 
us as a “problem” for our discussion or ar- 
bitrary solution, but rather as one for inter- 
pretation. “Only artificial conventions, stat- 
utes, policies,” says Mr. Alden, “are amenable 
to arbitrary volition and therefore to discus- 
sion.” In this connection he contrasts the 
difference of attitude in Margaret Deland’s 
later stories with the motive of novels like 
“John Ward, Preacher,” which she was giving 
to the world twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Alden finds in a recent statement of 
Marcel Prevost, the French novelist and critic, 
a new illustration of his thesis. M. Prevost 
called attention to the fact that the reign of 
beauty is passing. What we care for to-day 
is not so much physical beauty as psychical 
charm. Then we are not so enamored of the 
quality of “goodness” as we once were. Mr. 
Alden finds, indeed, in some of our modern 
writers what almost seems “a positive aver- 
sion” to it. “Faultfulness,” he avers, “seems 
more real and interesting than the constant 
virtues, perhaps because it suggests the possi- 
bility of redemption, and so has a psychically 
dynamic value which appeals to the artist.” 

Under the influence of the new spirit the 
love-story is undergoing profound modifica- 
tions. The kind of romantic tales which 
abounded in our periodicals sixty years ago— 
tales in which the youth and maiden occupied 
the reader’s interest from the beginning to the 
end, excluding other characters except those 
bearing directly upon the love-affair between 
these two, favoring or opposing—has been 
superseded. Mr. Alden writes on this point: 


“Aucassin and Nicolette will please the fancy till 
our planet is senile. We see them through a dis- 
tance, which serves the same purpose as the element 
lacking in these old-time short stories might have 
served if it had been present—a poetic glamor such 
as Harriet Prescott Spofford knew how to use in her 
latest, or a quaint simplicity like that which charmed 
us in Miss Wilkins’s first fiction—any element, indeed, 
which makes romance really romantic through an 
appeal to the imagination. The development in this 


direction since Mrs. Spofford and, later, Miss Wil- 
kins began to write is a transformation of this kind 
of fiction, and implies a corresponding change in 
the sensibility of readers. 

“In a sense nearly every novel is a love-story, but 
the best of them we are not likely to regard in that 
light, because the romance in them is a haunting 
implication, as it is in life, not the everywhere ex- 
plicit argument of the drama. The masters of our 
present day fiction, by making everything else and 
every other interest apparently supreme, intensify 
the implicit romance—Mrs. Humphry Ward in one 
way and Hewlett in another, while Conrad often 
dispenses with it altogether—at a considerable sacri- 
fice of popular favor. 

“The more mature lover has won a preferred in- 
terest just because it is possible to associate with 
the riper period features of psychical value. Mar- 
riage is a higher state of development than court- 
ship, and, wholly apart from its practical problems, 
leads out into the world of real life—into its varied 
spiritual currents and vicissitudes. 

“Those primary relations which belonged to the 
oldest, as they do to the latest, social order are, in 
our new fiction, transfigured, but only reflect the 
change which they have experienced in our modern 
life. All our affections have participated in the 
psychical renascence. This new sense of 
life implies a revolutionary change in human sensi- 
bility.” 


In closing his argument, Mr. Alden calls 
attention to the fact that the most essential 
part of our new literature is, paradoxically 
enough, what we seem most of all to have re- 
pudiated in it. 


“The poetry we seem to have spurned has its 
renascence in imaginative prose. Every new scepti- 
cism, every new insistence upon reality, creates 
fresh zest and hospitality for faith and romance. It 
is only some old fashions of these that are cast off. 
So our new life and literature are animated by the 
spirit which created the impressive spectacle and 
processional of the past, tho the outward fashions 
and phases of these have vanished. 

“While a very large proportion of the literature 
which is being produced, and which in a general 
way is styled imaginative, belongs to the old rather 
than to the new, and perpetuates the old fashions, 
yet it is in many ways responsive to the leading 
tendency of our time, and is far in advance of all 
but the very best of the preceding generation. 

“When we regard any distinctive human period 
at its prime—the age of Pericles, of Augustus, of 
Elizabeth, of Anne, of Victoria—we discover psy- 
chical lineaments that suggest comparative modern- 
ity, but, with closer scrutiny pursuing the compari- 
son, we should see how far each of these periods 
falls short of the modernity we know—in its criti- 
cism, its scepticism, what it calls its common-sense, 
its conception of altruism, its whole attitude toward 
life and the world. 

“Within the memory of men who have reached 
the age of fifty the human spirit has found its true 
centre of active development and of interpretation— 
its real modernity, which does not mean the depre- 
ciation of the past, but a deeper and truer appre- 
ciation, nor any break in the continuity of culture, 
which is rather led into fresher and more fertile 
fields of expansion.” 
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Mr. Alden’s interpretation of modern liter- 
ary tendencies, as he sees them, has led to 
widespread discussion and many expressions 
of dissent. His general conclusions, it is sig- 
nificant to note, are shared by very few of his 
colleagues in the literary world. Mr. Bliss 
Perry, of The Atlantic Monthly, who devotes 
a leading article to the consideration of the 
“new literature,” evidently feels that Mr. 
Alden is attaching altogether too much import- 
ance to it. He says: 


“Mr. Alden takes pains to say distinctly, ‘We 
confess frankly that in literature the book and not 
the magazine is the supreme thing.’ But the differ- 
ence lies, he thinks, in theme and scope rather than 
in quality; so that, as a general rule, it is periodical 
literature, and particularly its imaginative prose, 
which is truly representative of the intellectual char- 
acteristics of our time. It is in magazine-writing 
that our break with the past is most complete. 

“Precisely, one may rejoin; and it is for this 
reason that the New Literature conveys such an im- 
pression of fragmentariness, of evanescence. This 
is one of the most startling of its defects. The 
stream of continuity, so rich in manifold associations 
of racial and national experience, has been deflected, 
wasted. A hybrid cosmopolitanism has entertained 
us with novel refinements of sensation. Mr. Henry 
James, an artist whose amazing talent has made 
him the natural choice of Mr. Alden as one of the 
embodiments of the new spirit, is in nothing more 
representative of his colleagues than in his indiffer- 
ence to the culture of the past. Like Balzac in an 
earlier generation, and Tolstoi in our own, he is 
without the historic sense. This lack of background 
has been pointed out as the conspicuous defect of 
Mr. James’s contribution to literature. . . . 

“Mr. James is by no means the only striking ex- 
ample of this sacrifice of ancestral estates, this in- 
difference to an accumulated intellectual heritage, 
this prodigal determination to throw one’s self gayly 
upon the resources of the new territory. It would 
be difficult to express too strongly the obligation of 
our own world of letters to Mr. Howells—to his sure 
sense of form, his delicacy of taste, his quick inter- 
est in the contemporary literature of Italy and Spain, 
of France and Germany and Russia. His kindliness 
of spirit has made him invent and inhabit an ‘AI- 
truria.” His sense of social justice has often put 
his writing colleagues to shame. Yet, if it were 
Santa Claus time instead of New Year's, and one 
could add one more quality to that rare endowment, 
would it not be this: a more intimate sense of the 
enduring value of, not merely Sophocles and Virgil, 
but the great spirits of our own race, of Words- 
worth, Burke, Milton, of the poets, philosophers, and 
historians who have wrought themselves into the very 
fabric of the English mind? To the most 
talented fiction writers of the day the past is prac- 
tically non-existent. Science has woven her web 
around them all; to them it is the present hour only 
which is fair—the present, or, at most, the future. 
Like children playing with a new toy, they grow 
oblivious of their elders. The New Literature, in 
its preoccupation with the marvelous physical and 
psychological revelations of the twentieth century, 
sees the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries as pic- 
tures only, not as an integral portion of its own 
slowly developed life.” 
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The New York Times Saturday Review 
professes itself equally out of sympathy with 
Mr. Alden’s “astonishing thesis.” It says, in 
part: 


“If fiction has any function it is the depiction of 
life—the thoughtful depiction of life, it is true. Its 
field is that very arena where ambitions disturb and 
sordid interests taint, and ideals beckon, and conflict 
stirs. Nowhere else. There in the heart of life is 
fiction’s place and work. Life, it is true, is a 
subtler thing than it was in former days. It is not 
a matter of sword, lance and shield. Conflicts are 
more refined, issues more elusive. We are indeed 
a humanity of deeper sensibility than that of a 
century ago, and the novel that depicts modern life 
reflects that new sensibility. Here is the truth 
which the author of ‘The New Literature’ 
has pointed out with so much emphasis. But 
life has not ceased, nor been swallowed up in 
sensibility. The arena is still the scene of palpitat- 
ing existence, and the necessity of recording what 
is happening there is as great as ever. For fiction 
to retire from the scenes of life and occupy itself 
with concerns of immaterial sensibility in realms of 
absolute thought is for fiction to perish. 

“In practice no one really proposes thai fiction 
should do quite this, but there is perceptible in such 
of it as gets publication in the magazines an attenua- 
tion of thought out of proportion with the burden 
of material reality; too long a drawing out of specu- 
lations, a spinning of refinements, too little reflec- 
tion of the real life that men and women to-day are 
living. By those who are taking daily their un- 
cloistered part in the world, it is the simple truth to 
say modern psychic magazine fiction is regarded as 
almost as remote from reality as is old-fashioned 
romance. This does not mean that living men are 
not modern, are without sensibility. It means that 
their sensibility does not spin itself out in the’ air, 
but attaches to deeds.” 


The Chicago Dial also criticizes Mr. Alden 
for what it regards as an entirely mistaken 
point of view: 


“However the fashion of literary expression may 
change from age to age, the substance of thought re- 
mains about the same, and in the deeper sense 
we have no problems that the ancients did not 
ponder. The angle of our vision is shifted, but 
the object viewed remains fixed. Mr. Alden’s 
effort to reveal in this twentieth century a new 
literature and a new human nature seems to us 
nothing more than an elaborate’ mystification. 
And, far from taking our current modes of 
expression to be praiseworthy, we think that they 
err in over-subtlety and preciosity. The London 
Nation recently said: “Irrationalism in various 
shapes is for the moment the dominant note in every 
department of life, and it is at least as powerful in 
philosophy as in sociology and in literature.’ As far 
as literature is concerned, we take this fact—since 
fact it seems to us—to be the direct outcome of our 
departure from the approved ways, of our feverish 
desire to find new things to say, and new ways of 
saying them.” 


But Mr. Alden, it seems to us, can afford 
to take this hostile criticism philosophically. 
Some of the mightiest forces in the world to- 
day are fighting on his side. 
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THE SATANIC POSE OF CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


HE Devil is in Heaven; all’s 

‘6 wrong with the world’’—the re- 

T verse of Browning’s courageous 
lines—might have been _ the 
motto of Charles Baudelaire, 

king of decadents. He doubtless said, so Mr. 
James Huneker assures us in Scribner’s, “Evil 
be thou my good.” He proved all things and 
found them vanity. He is the poet of original 
sin, a worshipper and singer of Satan; his was 
an “infinite reverse aspiration,” and mingled 
with his Byronic pose was a disgust for vice 
and for life itself. He was the last romanti- 
cist; Sainte-Beuve called him “the Kamchatka 
of Romanticism, its remotest hyperborean 
peak.” “Romanticism,” Mr. Huneker goes 
on to say, “is as dead to-day as naturalism; 
but Baudelaire is alive and is read. His 
glistening phosphorescent trail is over French 
poetry.” He is the begetter of a school, em- 
bracing Verlaine, Villiers de l’Isle Adam, Car- 
ducci, Arthur Rimbaud, Jules Laforgue, Ver- 
haeren, and numerous younger poets; he af- 
fected Swinburne and Huysmans; and the 
master’s satanic strain runs in the blood of 
them all. Like Poe, of whose fame he is the 
Archbishop, Charles Baudelaire wilfully 
helped to build up the legend of his own in- 
famy. . 

It is difficult, the writer assures us, to paral- 
lel his deliberate self-stultification. Yet not- 
withstanding his desperate effort to reveal 
himself utterly, he only proved Poe correct 
who had said that no man can bare his heart 
quite naked. “There will always be some- 
thing held back, something false too ostenta- 
tiously thrust forward. The grimace, the atti- 
tude, the pomp of rhetoric are so many buffers 
between the soul of man and the sharp reality 
of published confessions. Baudelaire was no 
more an exception to this rule than was St. 
Augustine, Bunyan, Rousseau, or Huysmans.” 

One of Baudelaire’s biographers tells how 
the poet, after his quarrel with his stepfather, 
succumbed to nervous spasms—a delightful 
anecdote, one that fills the psychiatrist’s heart 
with joy. Charles, he relates, was given 
some money and put on board of a ship sail- 
ing to the East Indies. He became a cattle 
dealer and returned to France many years 
later with a “dark Venus” to whom his ex- 
travagant poems were addressed. This legend 
dissolves itself into the dismal affair with 
Jeanne Duval. Says Mr. Huneker: 


“He met her in Paris after he had been in the 
East, She sang at a café-concert in Paris, She was 


more brown than black. She was not handsome, 
nor intelligent, nor good; yet he idealized her, for 
she was the source of half his inspiration. To her 
were addressed those marvellous evocations of the 
Orient, of perfume, tresses, delicious mornings on 
strange far-away seas and ‘superb Byzant’ domes 
that devils built. Baudelaire is the poet of perfumes. 
No one has so chanted the praise of odors. His soul 
swims on perfume as do other souls on music, he 
has said. As he grew older he seemed to hunt for 
more acrid odors; he often presents an elaborately 
chased vase the carving of which transports us, but 
from which the head is quickly averted. Jeanne, 
whom he never loved, no matter what may be said 
in her favor, was a sorceress. But she was impos- 
sible; she robbed, betrayed him; he left her a dozen 
times only to return. What the charm! She 
was not prepossessing. In her rapid decline she was 
not allowed to want; Madame Baudelaire paid her 
expenses in the hospital. A sordid history. She 
was a veritable flower of evil for Baudelaire. Yet 
poetry, like music, would be colorless, scentless, if it 
sounded no dissonances. Fancy art reduced to the 
beatific and banal chord of C major.” 

Much has been said of the poet’s dyed hair. 
According to one tale he visited the critic, Du 
Camp, in Paris, and his hair was violently 
green. Du Camp made no comment upon this, 
and, angered by his indifference, the poet 
asked: “You find nothing abnormal about 
me?” “No,” was the answer. “But my hair 
—it is green!” “That is nothing singular,” 
Du Camp replied, “every one has more or less 
green hair in Paris.” The joke of the green 
hair has been rationally dispersed by Crepet. 
The poet’s hair thinned after a protracted ill- 
ness, and he had his head shaved and painted 
with a green salve to escape baldness. Jules 
Claretie, Mr. Huneker tells us, recalls Baude- 
laire saying to him with a grimace: “I love 
Wagner; but the music I prefer is that of a 
cat hung up by his tail outside of a window, 
and trying to stick to the panes of glass with 
its claws. There is an odd grating on the 
glass which I find at the same time strange, 
irritating, and singularly harmonious.” “Is 
it necessary to add,’ Mr. Huneker asks, “that 
Baudelaire, notorious in Paris for his love of 
cats, and dedicating poems to cats, would never 
have perpetrated such revolting cruelty?” 

A literary misconception of Baudelaire’s 
genius, Mr. Huneker goes on to say, appears 
in the exaggerated account of Poe’s influence 
over Baudelaire. The bulk of poetry in 
Baudelaire’s “Les Fleurs du Mal” was written 
before Baudelaire had read Poe. To-day’s 
criticisms of Poe, in Mr. Huneker’s opinion, 
are vitiated by the attempt to make him an 
angel. It is to be doubted, he goes on to say, 
whether without his barren environment and 
hard fortunes we should have had Poe at all, 
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“He had to dig down deeper into the pit of 
his personality to reach the central core of 
his music. But every ardent young soul enter- 
ing ‘literature’ begins by a vindication of Poe’s 
character.” To quote further: 


“Poe was a man, and he is now a classic. He 
was a half-charlatan, as was Baudelaire. In both, 
the sublime and the sickly were never far asunder. 
The pair loved to mystify, to play pranks on their 


contemporaries. Both were implacable pessimists. 
Both were educated in affluence, and had to face 
unprepared the hardships of life. The hastiest com- 
parison of their poetic work will show that their 
only common ideal was the worship of an exotic 
beauty. Baudelaire, like Poe, had a harp-like tem- 
perament which vibrated in the presence of strange 
subjects. Above all he was obsessed by sex. 
Woman, as the angel of destruction, is the keynote 
of his poems. Poe was almost sexless. His aerial 
creatures do not foot the dusty highways of the 
world, His lovely lines, ‘Helen, thy beauty is to 
me,’ could never have been written by Baudelaire; 
while Poe would never have pardoned the ‘fulgur- 
ant’ grandeur, the Beethoven-like harmonies, the 
Dantesque horrors of that deep wide music of lost 
souls in ‘Femmes Damnées.’ ” 


Gautier, in his masterly preface to the 
definitive edition of “Les Fleurs du Mal,” 
draws an interesting parallel between Baude- 
laire and another American—Hawthorne. He 
compares the Baudelaire poems to a tale of 
Hawthorne’s in which there is a garden of 
poisonous flowers. But Hawthorne worked in 
his laboratory of evil wearing mask and 
gloves; he never descended into the mud and 
sin of the street. Baudelaire ruined his 
health, smudged his soul, yet remained withal, 
as Anatole France says, ‘a divine poet.” “How 
childish,” the great French critic exclaims, 
“and yet how touching is his resolution—he 
wrote in his diary of prayer’s dynamic force— 
when he was penniless, sick, nauseated with 
sin: ‘To make every morning my prayer to 
God, the reservoir of all force, and all justice; 
to my father, to Mariette and to Poe as inter- 
cessors.’” 

Baudelaire’s soul, Mr. Huneker remarks, 
was built up as a fabulous bird might build its 
nest—bits of straw, the sobbing of women, 
clay, cascades of black stars, rags, leaves, rot- 
ten wood, corroding dreams, a spray of roses, 
a sparkle of pebble, a gleam of blue sky, des- 
pairing hearts, and music and the abomination 
of desolation for ground-tones. “But this soul- 
nest is also a cemetery of the seven sorrows. 
He loved the clouds—les nuagcs—la bas. It 
was /d bas with him even in the tortures of his 
wretched love-life. Corruption and death were 
ever floating in his consciousness. He was 
like Flaubert, who saw everywhere the skele- 
ton concealed in us.” 
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“Félicien Rops has best interpreted Baudelaire. 
The etcher and poet were closely-knit spirits. Rodin, 
too, is a Baudelarian. If there could be such an 
anomaly as a native wood-note evil, it would be 
the lyric voice of this poet. His sensibility was 
morbid, tho he could be frigid in the face of the 
most disconcerting misfortunes. He was a man 
for whom the visible word existed; Gautier was 
pagan, Baudelaire a strayed spirit from medieval 
days. The spirit ruled, and, as Paul Bourget said, 
‘he saw God.’ A Manichean in his worship of evil, 
he nevertheless abased his soul. ‘Oh! Lord God! 
Give me the force and courage to contemplate my 
heart and my body without disgust,’ he prays. But, 
as some one said to Rochefoucauld: ‘Where you 
end, Christianity begins.’ 

“Baudelaire built his ivory tower on the borders 
of a poetic Maremma, which every miasma of the 
spirit pervaded, every marsh light and glowworm 
inhabited. Like Wagner, he painted in his sultry 
music the profundities of abysms, the vastness of 
space. He painted, too, the great nocturnal silences 
of the soul.” 


Madness, it seems, had brooded over Baude- 
laire’s family, yet the poet exaggerated when 
he wrote in his journal: “My ancestors, idiots 
or maniacs, . . all victims of terrible 
passions.” He believed that his instability 
was due to the unequal age of his parents, and 
studied his “case” like a surgeon. In the hey- 
day of his blood, Mr. Huneker admits, Baude- 
laire was perverse and deliberate. He goes on 
to say: 


“Let us credit him with annihilating the Byronic 
pose that ennui could be best cured by dissipation; 
in sin he found the saddest of all tasks. Mendés 
laughs at the legend of Baudelaire’s violence, of his 
being given to explosive phrases. Despite Gautier’s 
stories about the Hotel Pimadon and its Club of 
Hasheesh eaters, M. Mendés denies that Baudelaire 
was a victim of the hemp. What the majority of 
mankind does not know concerning the habits ot 
literary workers is this prime fact: men who work 
hard,. writing verse—and there is no mental toil 
comparable to it—cannot drink or indulge in opium 
without the inevitable collapse. The old-fashioned 
notion of. ‘inspiration,’ of spontaneity, of easy im- 
provisation, the sudden bolt from heaven, are de- 
lusions still hugged by the world. To be told that 
Chopin filed at his music for years, that Beethoven 
in his smithy forged his thunder bolts, that Manet 
toiled like a laborer on the dock, that Baudelaire 
was a mechanic in his devotion to poetic work, that 
Gautier was a hard-working journalist, is a dis- 
illusion for the sentimental. Minerva springing 
full-fledged from Jupiter’s skull to the desk of the 
poet is a pretty fancy; but Balzac and Flaubert did 
not encourage this fancy. Work literally killed Poe 
as it killed Jules de Goncourt, Flaubert, and Daudet. 
Maupassant went insane because he would work 
and he would play the same day. Baudelaire worked 
and worried and drank...His debts haunted him his 
life .long.. His constitution was flawed from the 
start—Sainte-Beuve told him that he had worn out 
his nerves—he was détraqué; but that his entire 
life was one huge debauch is the silly nightmare of 
the moral police, in some white cotton night-cap 
country.” 
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THE GERMAN 


HAT Prof. Kuno Francke, of 

Harvard, describes as “the first 

W truly representative exhibit of 
German art that America has 

seen” was opened recently in 

the Metropolitan Museum. Aside from the 
intrinsic merit of the pictures shown, a num- 
ber of events have conspired to give the ex- 
hibition special significance. In the first place, 
it is quasi-official, and indicates an organized 
effort on the part of Germany to win from 
America a larger understanding and apprecia- 
tion of German art. The Kaiser personally 
interested himself in the selection of the pic- 
tures, and had a new portrait painted to ac- 
company them. Representatives of several de- 
partments of the German government, and 
leading German artists, have also co-operated 
in making the undertaking a success. On 
this side of the water, Mr. Hugo Reisinger, a 
German-American art-lover of enthusiasm and 
genuine public spirit, has labored unceasingly 
in the interests of the project. It is his pur- 
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pose later to balance the German art crusade 
in America by organizing a similar exhibition 
of representative American pictures for Ger- 
many, and the plan is peculiarly felicitous in 
view of the “exchange professors” already 
passing between America and Germany, and 
the whole tendency in our time to extend the 
cultural boundaries of the nations, 

The dominant note in modern German life, 
as Christian Brinton interprets it, in a bril- 
liant article on “German Painting of To-day” 
in the February Scribner's, is “an abounding 
sense of freedom and energy,” which at pres- 
ent, he thinks, has no parallel in any other 
country. “Alike in painting, sculpture and ar- 
chitecture,” he says, “there seems to be no 
problem which the German is afraid to attack, 
no tradition which he will not resolutely defy.” 
Mr. Brinton continues: 


“The story of German art is the story of those 
ideas which have by turns dominated the Germanic 
mind and molded Germanic society. For nowhere 
have intellect and esthetics more closely reacted 





RICH AND POOR—A CONTRAST 


_ The “human interest” of this picture rivets the attention of every visitor to the German exhibition now 
being held at the Metropolitan Museum. It shows theater-goers, sumptuously arrayed, beset by poor wastrels 
who are soliciting money for soup, The painter of the picture is Arthur Kampf, President of the Royal-Acad- 


emy of Art in Berlin. 
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upon one another than in this land of philosophical 
painters and philosophers who have seen fit to 
dictate the course painting should pursue. At 
each artist’s elbow has stood a prophet and a 
preacher ready to lay down the immutable canons 
of composition and design. It was Winckelmann 
who paved the way for Mengs and the cold cult of 
the antique, while beneath the stilted and austere 
cartoons of Carstens and Cornelius lurks the rigor- 
ous logic of Immanuel Kant. It was Schlegel who 
moistened the eyes of Overbeck and the Nazarenes 
with religious mysticism, and Hegel who became the 
champion of the historical method as exemplified in 
Schnorr and Kaulbach. The names of Tieck and 
Auerbach are as inseparably associated with the 
painters of romance as those of Keller and Reuter 
are with the later apostles of the village tale. And, 
despite progressive changes in taste and subject- 
matter, the same programme has continued to our 
own day, for surely amid the ironic splendors of 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s prose the modern symbolists 
find the text of their flagrant individuality and ap- 
peal to brute force. 

“It is precisely this intimate and persistent con- 
nection between thought and expression, between 
the passions and predilections of the people and the 
art of the people, that lends the study of German 
painting its singular fascination.” 


The traits described by Mr. Brinton are 
abundantly illustrated in the pictures now on 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. They 
appear as markedly in the work of the past 
generation as in that of the younger and 
radical artists of to-day. Everywhere is ap- 
parent a bold determination to go to the root 
of things, a restless search for new forms of 
beauty, an unquenchable idealism. 

It is surely not without significance, as Mr. 
Brinton points out, that the first man to break 
the barriers of the past and open to art the 
flood-gates of modern life was a dweller in 
Protestant Berlin, not in Catholic Dusseldorf 
nor in coloristic Munich. The triumph of 
Adolf von Menzel was “the triumph of an en- 
tirely new set of ideas, a set of ideas which 
necessarily resulted in the complete reorgani- 
zation of existing society.” We read further: 


“The defeat of the revolutionists in 1848 marked 
the rise of democracy, of Socialism, militarism, and 
latter-day industrialism. It was in Adolf von Men- 
zel that these new forces found their earliest and 
most vigorous exponent. Alone and unaided this 
masterful pigmy looked at life not through the heroic 
glamor of legend, or the mists of romance and senti- 
ment, but with the keen, salient glance of a born 
observer.” 


Menzel’s initial successes were achieved in 
the domain of the past, but as he grew into 
mastery of his art he chose to portray the 
realistic aspects of modern life, in streets, ball- 
rooms, restaurants, workshops, railway sta- 
tions. His contributions to the collection in 
the Metropolitan include representations of 
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ONE OF THE FAMOUS PAINTINGS NOW IN NEW 
YORK 
Arnold Bécklin’s portrait of himself, with Death fiddling. 


the interior of a theater, of a “ball supper,” 
and of landscape subjects plucked from the 
heart of a great city. 

The second of the great German contrib- 
utors to the collection is Franz von Lenbach, 
who might, Mr. Brinton avers, “have been the 
first realist of the south as Menzel was of the 
north,” if he had not gone to Italy and Spain 
and become enamored of the sumptuous color- 
ing and aristocratic allure of Renaissance por- 
traiture. It is fortunate, however, that he 
chose his own peculiar line. If Menzel was 
the artist of the crowd, Lenbach was par ex- 
cellence the painter of the individual. The 
features of the intellectual and political lead- 
ers of his day—Bismarck, von Moltke, Momm- 
sen, Dollinger—are immortalized in his can- 
vases. All four of these portraits are now to 
be seen at the Metropolitan galleries. 

If the art of Menzel was brilliant and dis- 
cursive, and that of Lenbach profound and 
intensive, Wilhelm Leibl may be said to have 
struck the equilibrium of perfect candor and 
simplicity. “With him,” Mr. Brinton declares, 
“art and truth are synonymous terms. With 
him a picture is an actual portion of nature, 
not nature plus various temperamental refrac- 
tions.” He lived for many years the life of a 
peasant in the heart of the Bavarian Alps, and 
his most characteristic paintings are of peas- 
ants and country folk. His “Dachau Women” 
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“OXEN GOING THROUGH WATER” 


This is regarded as one of the strong pictures at the German exhibition. It is by Heinrich von Ziigel, 


teacher at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Munich. 


is one of the most highly praised of the pic- 
tures at the German exhibition. 

The fourth of the quartet who hold undis- 
puted primacy among the German painters 
who have recently died is the most romantic 
figure of them all. Everyone knows something 
of Arnold Bocklin. If he had only painted 
ene picture, “The Island of the Dead,” it 
“would have insured his immortality. He is 
inadequately represented in the present collec- 
tion. Mr. Brinton writes of him: 


“Arnold Boécklin was a reawakened pagan. He 
strode across the pallid face of contemporary exist- 
ence scattering fancy in his path and leaving behind 
him a splendor of coloration the like of which 
had not been seen since the Renaissance. Single- 
handed he led a great counter-revolution against the 
enslavement of the human spirit. Over against the 
prosaic conquests of the realists he set the sovereign 
claims of the ideal. He literally remade the world 
of art after his own irmage. . . . 

“Blue-eyed and powerful, endowed with epic 
strength and force of will, and feeling within him 
the fire of undoubted genius, Bécklin, during these 
early, formative years did everything that was 
splendid and audacious. He married, on a single 
day’s acquaintance, a beautiful Roman girl from 
across the Tiber, he painted pictures that were flung 
into the street by an outraged censor, and, like a 
true poet, starved and slept under the blue vault 
of heaven. 

“No painter’s odyssey reads more picturesquely 


than that of Arnold Boécklin. He wandered cease- 
lessly over Germany and Italy in quest of beauty 
and inspiration, not te mention the bare necessities 
of existence. He resided by turns in Basle, Ham- 
burg, Munich, Weimar, Ziirich, Rome and Florence, 
finally dying, amid peace and the mellowness of ripe 
accomplishment, at his villa on the heights of Fie- 
sole. Recognition, which did not come until after 
years of effort, finally burst upon him with dazzling 
brilliance. At the age of sixty he was unknown 
outside a narrow group of enthusiasts. By seventy 
the magic of his brush had made converts from the 
Alps to the North Sea, and from Vienna to Paris.” 


Passing from the dead to the living, Mr. 
Brinton names as outstanding figures Max 
Liebermann and the “Secessionist” leaders. 
Good examples of the work of these modern- 
ists may be seen at the Metropolitan. Lieber- 
mann was the herald of German impression- 
ism: “his career has been one cont*nuous 
struggle after atmospheric truth.” Of the 
Secessionists—Max Klinger, Franz von Stuck, 
Hans Thoma and Ludwig von Hofmann—we 
read: 


“Despite the primitive picturesqueness of their 
esthetic imagery, they are all moderns. One and 
all they are seeking escape from present conditions 
and striving to evolve some solution of the eternal 
enigmas of existence. In common with idealists 
the world over their heritage is a heritage of unrest. 
Lacking the Olympian calm of their leader [Béck- 
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lin], they are constantly at war with themselves and 
their surroundings. Now and then they evolve 
visions of sheer beauty and power, but for the most 
part their dreams are troubled and distraught. Each 
offers a different reading of the book of life. For 
thought-wearied Klinger the key to the mystery lies 
in stoic fatalism. For vigorous and plastic Stuck 
it is found in the apotheosis of brutality. Hans 
Thoma looks backward toward the days of Altdorfer 
and takes refuge in an archaic ingenuousness, while 
the sumptuous color-poet, Ludwig von Hofmann, 
sings only of Hellenic blitheness or frenzied ob- 
livion.” 


Such, in brief, are the salient personalities 
and aspects of modern German painting, as 
Christian Brinton sees them. His survey is 
suggestive, and supplies ample backgrounds 
to the American student of the German exhibi- 
tion. But more than one critic sees in 
the traits characterized by Mr. Brinton a 
source of weakness rather than of strength. 
Mr. Frank Fowler, writing in the New York 
Evening Post, says: 


“These paintings purport to represent the ‘new 
movement,’ and in some instances the artists are 
showing a disposition to deliver themselves legiti- 
mately through the medium of paint; but for the 
most part they still seem to be enmeshed in the net 
of literary and philosophical habits which have char- 
acterized the German mind, and, to express these 
sentiments, are making use of a mistaken medium. 
To read some passages in the laudatory introduction 
to the catalogue, which was prepared, translated and 
printed in Germany, one might believe that these 
painters were the earliest ‘plein-airists,’ with that 
versatile and prodigiously skilful painter, Adolf von 
Menzel, for progenitor. If so, German art has 
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been slow to evolve on that side, for Von Menzel 
was an accomplished painter sixty years ago; he 
died at ninety in 1905. In truth, Von Menzel and 
most of his German disciples were realists in the 
sense of conveying the sentiment of intimate, every 
day themes, of the amusements, industries, and gen 
eral activit:es of life, through an illustrative art pos 
sessing character and color. This art was more or 
less didactic, appealing to the emotions, but not to 
our latest sense, revealing in radiant color the 
vibrating opalescent charm of the natural world of 
sight.” 


The New York Outlook finds much the same 
cause for complaint: 


“The claims that German painters and sculptors 
of to-day are the equals of those of any other 
country are open to serious question. 

“In sculpture, moving as is the sentiment of “The 
Mother and Child’ of Lewin-Funcke in the Metro 
politan exhibit, what German contemporary name 
represents the genius of the French Rodin, or of the 
Americans Barnard, Bartlett, French, MacMonnies? 
- . . Of living German portrait-painters, Kampf, 
President of the Berlin Royal Academy, and Kaul 
bach may be said to be in the lead. But, solid and 
respectable as are their merits, they do not measure 
up to the brilliancy of the American Chase. >» & 
In figure-painting the exhibit offers us, first, the ad- 
mirable efforts of a Gebhardt and a Uhde in his 
torical and religious art—pictures which tell a story 
with real simplicity and sentiment, but which would 
have been more luminous had they been painted by 
the Frenchman Lhermitte, more subtle if painted 
by the American Dewing, and more impressive if 
painted by the American Abbott Thayer. Then fol- 
low the vagaries of an Erler and a Stuck, artists 
who exaggerate the faults of a man of real genius, 
the poet-painter Bécklin, as Michelangelo’s followers 
exaggerated his own exaggerations. 





“THE SPINNERS” 


characteristic example of the work of Max Liebermann, “the herald of German impressionism.’ 
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EN Det ance amet ee Bs 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PIECE OF STATUARY AT THE GERMAN EXHIBITION 
Arthur Lewin-Funcke’s “Mother” has been purchased for the Metropolitan collection, and will remain perma- 


nently in this country. 


“In the history of German painting there have 
been a few very great names—Direr, Holbein, per- 
haps Menzel. But that history cannot rival the 
history of Italy and the Low Countries, any more 
than present German conditions may be thought 
equal to those in France and America. Why? Be- 
cause of German clumsiness in the expression of its 
ideal. The ideal is there, and it is a noble ideal. 
Yet in the expression of that ideal German sculp- 
ture and German painting lag far behind German 
music. No music of our time or of any time is so 
great as the German. For music the German has 
native genius. But who would compare a Brahms 
symphony with the series of sculptured Hohenzol- 
lern ancestors in the Berlin Thiergarten, or with the 
often abnormal scene-paintings of a Stuck? . .. 
In our opinion, the German sculptors and painters 
are not the equals of the sculptors and painters of 
France and America.” 


American Art News criticizes the exhibition 
on quite other grounds: 


“Altho these canvases represent that strength and 
force which are the essential characteristics of mod- 
ern Germany and its people and of their thought 
and life, they do not and will not appeal to the 
American art public, educated in the traditions of 
the later French school, and the work of the modern 


Dutch painters and their own American portraitists 
and landscapists, to a delicacy and refinement of 
treatment, a sentiment and feeling and a decorative 
quality, almost and entirely lacking in the great 
majority of these works. 

“There is regrettable absence of taste both in 
choice of subject, treatment and arrangement, in 
most of the pictures, and altho the newer men, 
notably the Munich secessionists and certain original 
painters here and there, produce canvases influenced 
by older artists of other lands which have some of 
the qualities that appeal to American art lovers, 
their works, while interesting, are hardly what 
might be called attractive from the American stand- 
point.” 


From these and similar expressions of opin- 
ion it is evident that the German art invasion 
is regarded in this country with mingled 
motives. “There is no new lesson to be 
learned from these artists,” one critic declares. 
And yet if the exhibition be taken as a 
revelation of national development, as the 
symbol of a people’s hopes and aspirations, it 
can hardly fail to be educational in the highest 
sense, both historically and artistically, 
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TUDENTS of Maeterlinck have 

often been puzzled by the con- 

S trast between the two great 
stages of his career. He began 

a as a literary brooder. He has 
ended as an optimistic philosopher. His first 
creations come to us through mists and dark- 
ness. His last are like songs of the morning. 
What was the magic influence that wrought 
the transformation ? 

Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, who raises the ques- 
tion in an article in Munsey’s Magazine, has 
no doubt as to the answer. The wonder- 
worker, he declares, was the radiant actress- 
singer, Georgette Leblanc, now Madame 
Maeterlinck. 

It seems that Maeterlinck’s youth was di- 
vided between Belgium and France. He was 
educated in a Jesuit school, and for a while 
studied law; but from the first his main inter- 
ests were reading and writing poetry and cul- 
tivating literary friendships. When he was 
twenty-four years old he went to Paris to seek 
his literary fortune. He lived in the heart of 
the Latin Quarter, became intimate with Vil- 
liers de I’Isle Adam and others of the so- 
called “symbolist” school, and contributed to 
the symbolist organ, La Pléiade. Like many 
of his friends, he cultivated the pessimistic 
spirit, and chose to portray life in funereal 
hues. His first work of importance, “La 
Princesse Maleine,” was a drama weird and 
fantastic. It aroused instant attention, and 
evoked from Octave Mirbeau, the eminent 
Parisian critic, such unprecedented praise that 
the author, like Byron, awoke one morning to 
find himself famous. “I know nothing of 
Maeterlinck,” said the enthusiastic Mirbeau. 
“TI do not know where he is, or what he is 
like. Whether he is old or young, rich or 
poor, I know not. I know only that no one is 
more unknown than he, and that he has pro- 
duced a masterpiece. He has given us the 
most brilliant work of this period, and the 
most extraordinary and the most naive also, 
comparable and—dare I say it?—superior in 
beauty to what is most beautiful in Shake- 
speare.” “La Princesse Maleine” was followed 
by other dramas of the same character. They 
seemed the utterance of a troubled and pro- 
foundly melancholy soul straining to find its 
way in the darkness. As Mr. Sanborn puts it: 


“With an art whose very silences were potent, 
they symbolized those vague and terrible aspects of 
the sub-conscious existence which have usually been 
considered impossible of expression. They were 
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dramas of doubt, of restlessness, of gloom, of moral 
terror, of despair; nightmares, only the more hor- 
rible for their ineffable beauty of form; poetic 
presentations, rhythmic without rime, of the mys- 
tery of life and the inexorableness of destiny. Their 
scenes were laid in crumbling castles full of secret 
passages, forgotten dungeons, and _ subterranean 
pools, and surrounded by black, sunless forests or 
by bramble-grown, weed-choked gardens strewn with 
broken and prostrate statues. Their characters were 
half-mad, half-fantom kings, queens, princes, and 
princesses dominated by irresistible passions which 
made them mere puppets of Fate.” 


During his stay in Paris Maeterlinck must 
have heard constantly of Georgette Leblanc. 
She was one of the city’s artistic idols—not 
so much beautiful in form and in face as mar- 
velously plastic, original in everything she did, 
a woman of unique temperament. She sang 
in opera and she acted, and whenever she ap- 
peared the theater was crowded. As she left 
the stage after one of her triumphs she met 
Maeterlinck. “He was still very Flemish, that 
is to say, infinitely timid and a bit awkward,” 
a literary comrade has said, “when he en- 
countered for the first time the ‘visage of his 
destiny.’”” After they had been introduced, 
the young woman expressed to the author her 
unbounded admiration for his writings. He, 
however, could find nothing to say to the 
talented actress. “Maurice Maeterlinck, you 
see,’ his friend explains with charming 
naiveté, “is not only the painter of the inex- 
pressible; he is also the man of the unex- 
pressed.” 

The important fact is that they met, and that 
Maeterlinck for the first time found himself 
deeply in love. His life and thought now un- 
derwent a complete transformation. The un- 
healthy symbolism of his dramas—stagnant 
pools, grottoes, foul birds of night, enchanted 
fountains, misty moonlight, charnel-house 
odors, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of 
terror—departed for ever. Under the magic 
of love’s influence he emerged from the chill- 
ing fogs of foreboding and despair into the 
pure white sunlight of comprehension of the 
laws of the universe, and was converted into 
a teacher, even an apostle, of cheerfulness, 
courage and equanimity. “It was as if,” says 
Mr. Sanborn, “a Euripides had developed into 
a Plato; as if the author of “The Raven’ had 
become the author of ‘The Over-Soul.’” The 
writer continues: 


“For more than a decade Maeterlinck has con- 
sistently glorified the serene wisdom (sagesse) that 
is superior to destiny. The work, ‘La Sagesse et 
la Destinée,’ in which he exhaustively expounded 



























Courtesy of Munsey’s Magazine 
THE NEW MAETERLINCK 


Admirers of the Belgian poet-dramatist will hardly recognize the older Materlinck in this latest portrait. 











Courtesy of Munsey’s Magazine 


THE WIFE OF MAETERLIN 


To Georgette Leblanc is credited the miracle that transformed Maeterlinck from a poet of shadows into an 
apostle of optimism. 
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his new-found creed, he offered to Madame Leblanc 
as a tribute of gratitude and admiration, with the 
following graceful dedication : 

“*T dedicate to you this book, which is, in effect, 
your work. There is a collaboration more lofty 
and more real than that of the pen; it is that of 
thought and example. I have not been obliged to 
imagine laboriously the resolutions and the actions 
of a wise ideal, or to extract from my heart the 
moral of a beautiful reverie necessarily a trifle 
vague. It has sufficed to listen to your words. It 
has sufficed that my eyes have followed you atten- 
tively in life; they followed thus the movements, the 
gestures, the habits of Wisdom herself.’ 

“The vogue of Maeterlinck’s books in his second 
manner—‘Le Trésor des Humbles,’ ‘La Sagesse et 
la Destinée,’ ‘Le Double Jardin,’ ‘Le Temple En- 
seveli,’ and those two remarkable interpretations of 
the phenomena of natural history—‘La Vie de I’- 
Abeille’ and ‘L’Intelligence des Fleurs’—has been 
even greater than that of his earlier works.” 


Opinions differ as to the relative merit of 
Maeterlinck’s two literary forms. Many 
people discern more of sheer genius in the 
product of his first period. It is to this period 
that the wonderful ‘“Pelléas et Mélisande,” set 
to music by Debussy, belongs. But, in Mr. San- 
born’s judgment, there can be only one opin- 
ion as to the importance of Maeterlinck’s later 
productions as a moral force. “Like the sage 
of Yasnaya Polyana—or the sages of Concord 
and of Chelsea in their time—the author of 
‘La Sagesse et la Destinée’ is the intellectual 
guide and spiritual director of many hitherto 
unquiet spirits in lands far separated, whom 
his luminous thought has lifted out of the 
Slough of Despond, and endowed with a rein- 
vigorating love of life and of duty.” 








SWEDEN’S GREATEST WOMAN POET 


WEDEN has produced two women 
of genius in our day—Ellen Key 
and Selma Lagerlof. The first is 
a sociologist, the second an artist. 
The one lives in Berlin, preach- 

ing a subversive gospel that the world is not 

as yet prepared to accept; the other has re- 
mained in her native land, beloved and hon- 
ored by all. A few weeks ago, the fiftieth 
birthday of Selma Lagerlof was celebrated 
throughout Sweden, and even in neighboring 
lands. The schools held festivals in her 
honor; her poems and stories were recited at 
clubs and societies; telegrams of congratula- 
tion and appreciation from all kinds and 
classes of people, from the royal family down 
to poor peasant children who had read her 
fairy tales, were sent to her; lectures were 
given on her works; and the papers and maga- 
zines abounded in articles and portraits. 
Unlike that other great Swedish writer, the 
dramatist, August Strindberg, Selma Lagerlof 

is naive and optimistic. The spirit of a 

Swedish Peter Pan breathes in her—the in- 

tense love of the mystical Swedish nature for 

weird forests in which sprites and fairies and 
imps have lingered since the days when the 
gods walked upon earth. 
uncovers and delineates the worm-eaten, the 
morbid and the evil in humanity, she searches 
for the higher and redeeming motives. Her 
art is saturated with romance, and her philos- 
ophy, if it could be summed up in a single 
sentence, would be: Man needs an illusion to 
be able to live. “Have you seen that he has 
an angel in his eyes?” asks one of the char- 
acters in her stories. She herself seeks to see 








Where Strindberg ; 


the angel in each and all of us. A Swedish 
writer has said of her: “She paints people as 
the pious Fra Angelico in the cloister cell, she 
paints with snow white and heavenly blue 
colors over a shining gold background, and 
she is ever hearing the bells of San Pasquale.” 
The distinguished critic, Oscar Levertin, sums 
her up as follows: 


“In an age that is old and blasé, when even the 
poets find it hard to hide the wrinkles at their 
temples, and the ironic smile around their mouths, 
a woman genius grows up looking at the world as 
if it were her first wonder book of fairy tales, and 
what is more, she is able to tell what she sees in 
such a way that even the old and world-wise are 
made children again and hang on her lips, hardly 
daring to breathe for fear of missing a word. In 
an age of intellectual calculation this wonder ap- 
pears, a writer of fancy pure and simple, speaking 
from the well of simplicity in her own heart. In a 
time of doubt and suspicion when a hard and logical 
attitude toward life prevails, Selma Lageriéf comes 
with her arms outstretched to a tender embrace 
of everything living, intoxicated by love and enthu- 
siasm for people, animals, plants—yea, even inani- 
mate things seem to come to life under her magical 
touch! She has renewed feelings and emotions that 
were thought to be long since dead and buried, and 
in a way that has touched all hearts. This is what 
makes her work so unique.” 


Selma Lagerlof began her career as a 
school-teacher, and her achievement rests on 
constant self-discipline and unremitting work. 
She has told us herself, in her own charming 
way, how she wrote her first great story, 
“Gosta Berling’s Saga.” It has since become 
a classic, known wherever Swedish is known, 
and translated into many foreign tongues. 
She says that all through her childhood the 
sagas of her country constantly haunted her. 
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When she drove through the snow-clad woods, 
the saga stood on the runner, tinkled with the 
sleigh bells, peeped like a brownie from behind 
the dark timber of spruce, gleaming in the 
moonlight, and danced with her at the jolly 
old-fashioned Christmas parties. It sang to 
her through the light summer evenings when 
she rowed on the beautiful lake; it whispered 
to her with the winds in spring and with the 
falling of the leaves in autumn, giving her no 
peace until she had promised to clothe it in 
words and to give it birth. For years she tried 
at odd moments and in secret to shape these 
fanciful impressions in permanent form, but 
her efforts, she felt, were unsuccessful. Per- 
haps she would never have dared to offer the 
story for publication at all, if it had not been 
for a special circumstance which urged her 
to it. 

The Swedish ladies’ journal, Jdun, an- 
nounced a competition, with a prize of several 
thousand crowns, for the best story to be pub- 
lished in their magazine. To Selma Lagerlof, 
the poor school-teacher, this prize loomed 
large and tempting. She did not feel that she 
had much hope of winning, but she determined 
to try, and with much trepidation and misgiv- 
ing finally sent in what she feared was only a 
jumble of thoughts and fancies. This was on 
the last day of the competition, and she had 
been in such a hurry to finish that the writing 
was almost illegible. When later she saw a 
notice in the paper that one of the manu- 
scripts, with an attractive beginning, had been 
disqualified on account of unintelligible hand- 
writing, she took it for granted that it was 
her saga, and resigned all hope. Her glad 
surprise when a telegram arrived announcing 
her as first winner may be imagined. At one 
stroke she became famous. On the advice of 
her friends she now gave up school and settled 
down to her writing in earnest. Since then 
she has published many books, more than ful- 
filling the promise of the first. The subjects 
are mostly chosen from Swedish nature, and 
the simple life far from cities. 

Her most notable work is probably that en- 
titled “Jerusalem.” This may well be called 
the epic of the Swedish peasant. With genial 
intuition she delineates the red thread in the 
people’s life, the strong features of religion 
and superstition, the spiritual mystery, coupled 
with yearning devotion and pious awe, which 
again and again confront us in the character 
of Swedish country folk. The lonely farms 
buried in white snow the greater part of the 
year and enclosed by dark forests, have been, 
since the days of paganism, the homes of reli- 
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SELMA LAGERLOI 
The great Swedish writer who “looks at the world as 
if it were her first wonder-book of fairy tales,’’ and is 


a 
such a way that even th: 


children again. 


able to tell what she sees in 
old and world-wise are made 


gious fanaticism. The people, even as Saint 
3ridget of old, sometimes with the faith of the 
Lord's Chosen, again as those forsaken by 
Heaven, have let their prayers rise up, with 
the smoke from their great fires, through the 
darkness. This pious devotion suggested to 
Selma Lagerlof the idea of a highly dramatic 
story culminating in the pilgrimage of a whole 
parish to the Holy City of Jerusalem. “It is 
a wonderful piece of fiction,” one critic de- 
clares, “portraying the very soul of the coun- 
try, realistic and visionary, tender and lofty 
at the same time.” It deserves to be read 
even in translation, and, like most of Selma 
Lagerlof’s books, can be had in English. 

Her last book, “The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils,’ was written for use in schools. No 
other such school-book, it may be confidently 
asserted, was ever written. These “adven- 
tures” constitute a kind of fascinating geog- 
raphy book, and the Swedish children are 
lucky indeed ia being able to get their first 
impressions of their native land through the 
eyes of the bewitched little boy who travels 
on the back of a wild goose all over Sweden, 
and in a series of marvelous experiences be- 
comes acquainted with its main features of his- 
torical, geographical and industrial interest 
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DOES NOTHING REMAIN OF CHRISTIANITY BUT ITS 
ETHICAL IDEAL? 


HE veteran Toronto scholar, Prof. 

Goldwin Smith, has lately pub- 

lished a little book* in which he 

renews his pessimistic reflections 

NZEDCSY) on the present state of religious 
thought. His position can best be described 
as one of melancholy agnosticism. He sees 
the higher criticism battering down the older 
supports. “We are confronted,” he says, 
“with the vital question what the world would 
be without religion, without trust in Provi- 
dence, without hope or fear of a hereafter.” 
The future for him is fraught with menace. 
“Social order is threatened. Classes which 
have hitherto acquiesced in their lot, believing 
that it was a divine ordinance, and that there 
would be redress and recompense in a future 
state, are now demanding that conditions shall 
be levelled here.” But, he adds, heroically: 
“Whatever trouble, moral, social, or political, 
a great change of belief may bring, there is 
surely nothing for it but to seek and embrace 
the truth. Superstition can be of no 
use morally; even politically it can be of little 
use, and not for long.” He further consoles 
himself with the thought: “We have still the 
Christian ideal of character, which has not 
yet been seriously challenged, does not depend 
upon miracle or dogma for its claim to accept- 
ance, and may continue to unite Christendom.” 

Professor Smith's train of argument has led 
to some discussion, and the questions are 
seriously raised: Has Christianity, as a body 
of theological doctrine, fulfilled its mission? 
Is its ethical ideal all that remains? 

So influential a paper as the New York 
Evening Post is inclined to answer both of 
these questions in the affirmative. There are 
three attitudes, it maintains, that present them- 
selves in our day to the honest seeker after 
religious truth. The first is that of the con- 
servative who believes wholeheartedly in the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures and of the official 
utterances of the church. From The Post’s 
point of view, this attitude is no longer pos- 
sible for thinking men. The second is the 
attitude of those who attempt to hold to the 


*No REFUGE BUT IN TRUTH. 3y Goldwin Smith. 
Toronto: Wm. Tyrell and Company. 


old and at the same time to accept the new. 
By such thinkers the Bible stories are reduced 
to allegories, yet extolled for their ‘spiritual 
value” or “moral significance.” In like man- 
ner, the creeds are rationalized, attenuated, or 
explained away. But “this method,” too, The 
Post declares, “is not satisfactory, chiefly be- 
cause, in many instances, it is not frank. The 
clergyman who utters an ancient formula to 
which he attaches one meaning while his less 
learned or more simple-minded auditors attach 
another, can never command respect as a great 
moral leader.” The third attitude—that of 
Goldwin Smith—is substantially the attitude 
endorsed by The Post. It says: 


“Every day that passes makes it harder for men 
to continue in this middle way, which is virtually a 
denial of the conclusions that follow inevitably from 
their premises. To say one thing while your real 
idea should be expressed in words far different is 
to try to eat your cake and have it too. It is en- 
couraging to observe that we have entered upon an 
era of bolder speaking. The Bishop of Tasmania, 
for example, declares flatly in the last Hibbert Jour- 
nal that the Old Testament is not a suitable basis 
for moral instruction. He is not with those who 
bathe the difficulties of this part of the Bible in ‘the 
glow of religious fervor, or dissolve them in the 
aqua fortis of an unquestioning faith.’ ‘How can 
we,’ he asks, ‘worship such a God’ as is depicted in 
parts of the Old Testament? Time was when such 
an utterance from such a source would have pro- 
voked a furious outburst from the defenders of 
orthodoxy. Indeed, some of the arguments which 
the Bishop of Tasmania urges are substantially those 
which made the name of Robert G. Ingersoll 
anathema twenty-five years ago. But in 1909 the 
Bishop of Tasmania will not be pilloried as a 
heresiarch. The only accusation that is likely to lie 
against him is that he is indulging in common 
places. And since it is evident that, willy-nilly, the 
truth will out, the church authorities will soon have 
no alternative but to make a virtue of necessity.” 


These radical arguments in The Post have 
led to a storm of protests from its readers. 
One, who signs himself William J. Durant, 
of South Orange, New Jersey, is amazed to 
find such sentiments voiced in “the most 
capable and—among men of education—the 
most influential of American journals.” He 
continues : 

“I am not aware that the theology of to-day is in 


any particular inconsistent with the verified findings 
of astronomers, geologists, and physicists from 
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Galileo to Lord Kelvin. Nor can I perceive any 
inherent opposition between Christian doctrine and 
the modern philosophy of evolution—even if the 
latter include, among its subsidiary hypotheses, the 
theory of abiogenesis, or ‘spontaneous generation.’ 
Those portions of early theology which have been 
invalidated by scientific discovery were in no in- 
stance essential to the general doctrine itself, and 
have long since been discarded and forgotten.” 


That nothing remains of Christianity but its 
ethical ideal this gentleman vigorously denies. 
That theism has been finally despoiled of all 
rational justification and basis he will not for 
a moment admit. 


“That modern science is atheistic may be granted; 
but that is only because science is confessedly re- 
stricted to material phenomena, and can never pene- 
trate, in either physics or psychology, to the supra- 
material, life-giving Fundament. Our greatest psy- 
chologists are precisely those who teach this doc- 
trine.” 


A second correspondent, a Detroit rector, 
is equally emphatic in his denials. He says: 


“The Catholic religion never claimed, and never 
can claim, to be founded on a book, not even on 
the Book of Books. The Church is built upon a Per- 
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sonality. She is built of living personalities; St. Peter 
and St. Paul both said so. That is no ‘stumbling, 
groping church, uncertain whence it came and 
whither it goes,’ whose priests on every Lord’s Day 
give solemn thanks at the altar to Almighty God that 
‘we are very members incorporate in the mystical 
body of Thy Son, which is the blessed company 
of all faithful people.’ ” 


A third writer, a Unitarian clergyman of 
Buffalo, takes similar ground. “The spiritual 
realities,” he affirms, “are not valid and eternal 
because they are in the Bible; they are in the 
Bible because the men who live in its pages 
saw with growing clearness in the realm of 
eternal things.” He adds: 


“Religion has not gone out of life with the advent 
of the higher criticism. Far from it! Your readers 
ought to be told, if they do not know, that there are 
many men in not a few churches over whom the 
discipline of the higher criticism has passed as a 
freshening power; who are not confused or drifting, 
who have not lost the peace that passeth understand- 
ing—all because they dare utter the truth that is 
given momentarily to all faithful souls, not only in 
words spoken nineteen and twenty-seven centuries 
ago, but yesterday and to-day by an _ ever-living 


God.” 





NEW EFFORTS TO ACCOUNT FOR SPIRITUALISTIC 
PHENOMENA 


HE literature of Spiritualism 


grows apace. Articles pro and 
con literally teem in the Ameri- 


can and European press. Eng- 
eG. land, in particular, is flooded 
with “psychic” talk. The Hibbert Journal 
leads the way with erudite and perplexing dis- 
cussions of the latest report of the British 
Society for Psychical Research, purporting to 
give messages from the late F. W. H. Myers, 
the friend of Sir Oliver Lodge; and W. T. 
Stead reiterates in The Review of Reviews 
and The Fortnightly Review his well-known 
beliefs. Here in America the newspapers and 
magazines are devoting more and more space 
to the subject. Hardly a day passes without 
the appearance of accounts of “spirit”? mani- 
festations. A New York committee has lately 
promised $5,000 to any medium who will fulfil 
certain tests. 

The explanations offered to account for psy- 
chic phenomena now so widespread that they 
cannot possibly be ignored, range all the way 
from whole-hearted faith in the existence of 
a spirit-world to blank and bitter scepticism. 
One otf the freshest and most arresting pres- 
entations of the Spiritualistic side of the case 


appears in a recent issue of the London Spirit- 
ualist weekly, Light, in the form of a report 
of a lecture delivered by E. E. Fournier 
d’Albe, secretary of the Dublin Society for 
Psychical Research. Fragments of his argu- 
ment were cabled to America at the time of 
its utterance, and aroused considerable com- 
ment, mostly of an incredulous sort. Mr. 
Fournier d’Albe looks forward to the time 
when what he calls our “soul-bodies” will be 
rendered visible to the eye, and will be even 
weighed and measured in the same way as our 
physical bodies. He explains his idea as 
follows: ; 

“Our present bodies consist of a vast number of 
individual cells, a number which goes into no less 
than twenty-two figures, but yet a number which is 
quite within the bounds of fairly accurate calcula- 
tion. Each of these cells has, to some extent, a life 
of its own, something which we in Ireland would 
call home-rule. As in the human body as a whole 
some parts are more vital than others, so each ceil 
has its governing elements and its subsidiary and 
more or less superfluous elements. The ultimate 
governing elements ot the cell, or those which em- 
body whatever consciousness the cell possesses, I 
call by the name of ‘psychomeres’ or soul-particles 
They are probably invisible 1n ordinary light, but 
opaque to ultra-violet light. The aggregate ot these 
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psychomeres is what we call our Soul. This aggre- 
gate is, in fact, ourselves, and our consciousness is 
really the consciousness of a vast hierarchy of sen- 
tient beings linked together by a common cause and 
years of mutual service and co-operation. The psy- 
chomeres are capable of physical withdrawal from 
the body, just as are the molecules of ether and 
chloroform after the administration of these anes- 
thetics. Such withdrawal occurs occasionally and 
partially during earth life, but becomes general at 
death. The consequence of their withdrawal is that 
the remaining matter constituting the cells falls a 
prey to other organisms, such as the bacteria of 
putrefaction, or simply comes to a standstill, as it 
does in extreme cold. 

“The soul-body consists of these psychomeres in 
their disembodied state. It probably weighs less 
than a thousandth part of the physical body, and 
its weight cannot be detected by the balance so long 
as the weighing is done in air. In spite of this 
small weight it contains all that is really ‘ourselves,’ 
all that is permanent, all that is really immortal.” 


The “next world” of Fournier d’Albe’s 
imagination is a world immediately adjoining 
our own; but the conditions of life in it, he 
asserts, are very different from those govern- 
ing existence on this present globe. Our earth- 
bodies are dependent upon digestive processes. 
Our “soul-bodies,” he tells us, will probably 
derive their sustenance from the heat of the 
sun—“the source of all the power at our dis- 
posal on earth, with the sole exception of 
power derived from the rise and fall of the 
tides in the sea.”’ In one sense, then, the soul- 
bodies must be classed in the animal kingdom; 
in another, they belong to the vegetable king- 
dom. “We shall fly, or rather float, like birds 
or fishes, but we shall be nourished as the 
lilies in the field are nourished, by the bounti- 
ful rays of the sun. This means that our soul- 
bodies will have need for some kind of muscu- 
lar and nervous system, but not for a digestive 
system. The necessity for hunting and prey- 
ing upon other organisms for our subsistence 
will therefore disappear, and all we shall have 
to struggle for will be ‘a place in the sun- 
shine.’” Fournier d’Albe goes on to elaborate 
this amazing hypothesis: 


“It is not enough to say that the boundary wall 
which separates us from our brothers beyond is 
wearing thin in places; truly, such a boundary is 
non-existent. When we gaze towards heaven we 
look straight into that world towards which each 
step of ours is taking us. There, where millions 
before us have looked for the summer-land, there 
it is. Not, indeed, heyond the stars. The stars 
are at such vast distances that to travel beyond 
them would break all bonds that link us to existence 
as we know it. It is against that principle of con- 
tinuity which we have agreed to adopt as one of 
our guiding lights. 

“But the realm of souls extends two hundred 
miles upwards from where we stand. In travelling 








from London to Chester we pass through many busy 
towns and smiling landscapes. Were our eyes 
opened, or were we endowed with vision such as 
the souls of our ancestors are endowed with at the 
present moment, we might see those realms of blue 
peopled with untold millions of spiritual beings. 
Who knows but that the presence of these beings 
in the atmosphere is the cause of that very azure 
hue of the cloudless sky which the late Professor 
Tyndall was wont to ascribe to suspended dust par- 
ticles! Who knows but that thunderstorms and cy- 
clones may have some connection with great hap- 
penings in the soul-world above us, happenings of 
which in our present stage we can hardly appreciate 
the significance ! 

“See, then, what new fields of inquiry open upon 
our bewildered gaze! Is it too bold a vision of far- 
off years to dream of a time when the disembodied 
soul will be as accessible to us as the soul em- 
bodied in clay? Then, indeed, death will be known 
to be what it is, and its last sting will be taken 
away.” 


Fournier d’Albe’s theories, it goes without 
saying, have been roughly handled. The oppo- 
sition to Spiritualism, indeed, is as marked as 
its present revival. Rupert Hughes, who is 
waging, in Pearson’s Magazine, implacable 
war against the new propaganda, thinks that 
no quarter should be given. “I admit,” he 
says, “that my spirit is not tolerant, for I find 
the claims of the occultists intolerable.” Mr. 
Hughes devotes article after article to exposés 
of “miracle-mongers” and “the spiritualists’ 
bag of tricks.” He declares again and again 
that there is nothing in it all, that the whole 
business is “a nonsense and an asininity.” “Of 
all the alleged discoveries of new forces, not 
one force has ever been found of any use 
whatsoever. Not one of the miracles has been 
repeatable. Not one of the communications 
has added a syllable to human knowledge or 
an inch to human progress.” But Mr. 
Hughes’s method, like that of many extrem- 
ists, defeats itself. It is possible and it is rea- 
sonable to admit the frauds and deceptions 
practised by Spiritualists, and yet to recognize 
in many so-called Spiritualistic phenomena ele- 
ments of the deepest interest and significance. 
Trained investigators who have given a life- 
time of study to the subject—such men as 
Frank Podmore and Hereward Carrington— 
take substantially this view. Mr. Carrington 
has written a book, “The Physical Phenomena 
of Spiritualism,’ describing in detail the 
tricks and deceptions practised by mediums. 
Yet he believes in Spiritualism in spite of all 
that he has learned. “At least,” he says, “I 
believe that there is no other theory that will 
explain all the facts.” Mr. Podmore, on the 
other hand, thinks there is a natural explana- 
tion of the seemingly supernatural manifesta- 
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tions reported. The view of a multitude of 
unbiased observers all over the world is com- 
pactly expressed by Camille Flammarion, the 
French astronomer, in his book, “Mysterious 
Psychic Forces.” He says: “There exists in 
nature, in myriad activity, a psychic element, 
the essential nature of which is still hidden 
from us.” ; 

A thought-compelling discussion of the is- 
sues involved, from the standpoint of the 
trained psychologist, has lately been contrib- 
uted to Appleton’s Magazine by President G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University. President 
Hall is not a believer in Spiritualism. He is 
as convinced as Rupert Hughes is that its 
claims are saturated with fraud. He con- 
cludes, very suggestively, that psychic phe- 
nomena, on the whole, seem to be a revelation 
of the nether side of human nature, rather 
than of its higher attributes. But he conveys 
a new and overpowering sense of the mys- 
teries that environ us all. 

In its cruder forms, President Hall declares, 
Spiritualism is “the very sewage of all the 
superstition of ages,” and, as such, “the com- 
mon enemy of true science and true religion.” 
He advises every student of the subject: to 
read the lives of the great impostors, the 
simulators and dissimulators, and to study the 
story of hystericals and malingerers and the 
genetic psychology of children’s lies. Then 
it will appear “how human nature is veined 
and beaded with love of falsehood and imposi- 
tion, which has had its own apostles and mar- 
tyrs, as truth has had, and how there are men 
and women in the world all about us who will 
do, dare, and suffer all things in the service 
of the lie, conscious, deliberate, and elaborate- 
ly systematized. It is their meat and drink to 


serve their father which is in Hell.” The ar- 
gument proceeds: 
“Masters of the physical and natural sciences 


without the lifelong training in abnormal psychology 
now needful to know it, have been led strange 
dances by seeming ingenues. Some of these naive 
Backfische, with their braids of hair sedately hang- 
ing down their back, apparently paragons of inno- 
cence and unconscious, childlike sincerity, have 
really been preternaturally and plenarily endowed 
with all the craft and cunning to be found in the 
soul of woman—a field so vast that even psycholo- 
gists are now only just realizing that as yet they 
know almost nothing about it. How these budding 
girls love to create situations and sensations! Older 
women with persistent adolescent diatheses have 
reveled in the attention they attracted in clinic, 
hospital, or in séance parlors with great savants 
eageNy noting all they said and did, who never 
dream of the precious subterfuge and wile their coy 
and bland exterior concealed. Such pathological 
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’ make sick or well, to kill or cure. 
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specimens may mature as witches, or suggest har- 
pies, sirens, or, if they become wives, fit the phrases 
of Kipling’s ‘Vampire.’ ” 


Most appropriately, President Hall contin- 
ues, the manifestations in the realm of the 
psychic have been attributed to the sub-con- 
scious. In very truth, he thinks, they reveal 
the under side, the “night side,” of life. 


“As nine-tenths of an iceberg is submerged and 
hidden, and as it follows aquatic rather than aérial 
currents, so most of the human soul is unconscious; 
but it is just that part, with its own laws of which 
we know so little, that dominates trances, second 
states, hypnoidal conditions, etc. Consciousness is 
only the small fraction of the soul that projects 
above the horizon, threshold, or sea level, into the 
light of day, and is seen and felt; and if it were 
conscious, would itself wish and feel other things, 
but would not be aware of its own sunken bulk. The 
iceberg simile limps if pushed too far because the 
subliminal psyche is of different texture, and is more 
or less partitioned off from the super-liminal soul. 
But it is the latter which has to do the observing 
and studying of the former dark and more racial 
self. 

“Thus the former is vastly simpler and easier to 
know, and so has been that part chiefly exploited 
by the literature of psychology. The latter, however, 
is more co-extensive with the genus homo and so 
is a vaster and harder problem. Even yet scientific 
psychologists are prone to be superstitious about it. 
Those who regard it as higher than consciousness 
are right in that it is better organized, and domin- 
ates mind and will more completely; while those 
who deem it less perfect than consciousness are 
right in so far as it is immeasurably older, has left 
less knowledge of itself, is more instinctive, in- 
tuitive, and undiscursive. It has wondrous power to 
It acts noise- 
lessly, darkly, and often instantly, but gives no sign. 
It is the sugared-off resultant or the deposit of 
about all the once conscious processes since the 
phyletic history of the soul began. Consciousness 
is only that superficial aspect of it which is in the 
trial and error stage of being*made. 

“Now when the sun of consciousness sinks, and 
all the countless star suns afar, most of them older 
and greater, come out in our souls, and we realize 
that our waking personality is only a tiny part of 
the psychic cosmos within us, then we understand 
that other systems and constellations, which the 
night side of our life reveals, may follow very 
different laws and reveal new elements and forces, 
because here we are reduced back to the pre-scien- 
tific stage of ignorance and superstition. But just 
as details, and proportions, size, numbers, distances, 
satellites, and stages of stellar evolution vary in it, 
as no single law of our own solar system is violated 
in the remotest astronomic spaces where all are 
copiously illustrated, nevertheless, there are new 
ones. So unconsciousness differs endlessly and 
widely from consciousness.” 


Yet the sub-conscious mind so far gives no 
sign of anything very diverse in kind from 
what we ordinarily regard as the conscious 
faculties. “This means,” says President Hall, 
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“that there is no clairaudience or clairvoyance 
save through the regular channels of sense, 
no powers in the depth of the soul different, 
save in degree, from those seen in ordinary 
life.” The deep instinct to ascribe super- 
mundane power to unconscious states is char- 
acterized as “only one outcrop of the profound 
interest of the individual to subordinate him- 
self to the race,” and “if there are coinci- 
dences between presentiments and _ events,” 
President Hall observes, “this may be 
increased when we learn to use both our minds 
in some sense as we use binocular, which pre- 
sents more ‘veridical’ objects than does monoc- 
ular vision.” He adds: 


“From animism up, man has anthropomorphized, 
and now his newly discovered racial soul is again 
ascribing objective reality to its own subjective pro- 
cesses. Of old the racial soul was long haunted by 
belief in ghosts, and now that it is rehabilitated, it 
vociferates this inveterate belief with its first 
raucous utterances. It thought itself able to leave 
the body and visit distant places and persons, so 
now this atavism crops out as telepathy. Of old it 
held to visions, and this old faith in its new form 
becomes divinization, e.g., by crystal-gazing. Pos- 
session was once a universal faith. Its present recru- 
descence is the theory of control by spirits of people 
now dead. Once the rapt state inspired to vaticination 
and perhaps even to poetry; now it finds lost articles 
or tells what steamer or train to take. Once the 
ghost stood forth plainly, an awful apparition; but 


now he leaves his veritable presence to be inferred 
from some characteristic gesture, phrase, or am- 
biguous platitude scrawled on slate or paper, or, at 
best, he appears only as a shimmering, glinting, 


phosphorescent sheen, glimpsed in a well-darkened . 


séance chamber.” 


President Hall exhorts the wide-awake psy- 
chologist of to-day to study psychic phenomena 
more carefully than he has ever yet done— 
and this despite the fact that results may turn 
out to be of a negative rather than a positive 
order. 


“The results thus far point to the history of the 
race for ultimate explanations. The phenomena are 
devolutionary, are suggestive of the past and not of 
the future, are all infra- and not super-normal, sub- 
and never super-liminal, are analytic and not syn- 
thetic recrudescences of what has been often dis- 
torted and inverted, but never prophetic of what has 
been in the life of the individual or the human 
race that is to evolve. In this domain we have re- 
ceived about all the help neurology is able to give 
us at present, and we are turning to classification of 
symptoms and their groups, and still more funda- 
mentally to the detailed description and analysis of 
cases. But beyond all this lies a new dispensation 
in the field of border-line phenomena that will ex- 
plain many, if not all, characteristic symptoms, il- 
lusions, morbid groups of experiences, by referring 
them to the history of the race and regarding them 
more or less as recrudescences with reversionary 
traits, as we are now just beginning to explain a few 
instincts in animals.” 





THE PEDIGREE OF 


HE illiterate watchmaker of Port- 
’ land, Maine, Phineas Parkhurst 
T Quimby, is often credited with 
discoveries in mental science that 
led to the foundation of Chris- 
tian Science. Mrs. Eddy was his pupil, and 
he may be said to have planted within her the 
seed of prophecy. But the principles of Chris- 
tian Science, as Frank Podmore, an English 
authority on psychical research, has lately 
pointed out, are rooted in a period long prior 
to that of Quimby. “Mrs. Eddy,” he says, 
“was not merely a pupil of Quimby. We are 
all pupils of those who have gone before. The 
debt is in all cases a collective one; we are the 
heirs not of this or that philosophy, but of hu- 
manity. We are pupils of the Zeitgeist. And 
Christian Science is a phenomenon of much 
deeper significance, and has a much longer 
pedigree than recent writers seem to have 
realized. It is a century-blossoming aloe—the 
topmost flower of the tree planted by Mesmer 
more than four generations back.” 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Even Mesmer, Mr. Podmore continues, was 
not altogether original. He has been accused 
of stealing his philosophy ready made, quite 
as crudely as anyone can accuse Mrs. Eddy 
of having done. But, for all that, Mesmer 
may claim to be the founder and discoverer— 
to parody Mrs. Eddy’s own claim—of healing 
without drugs or processes of surgery. As Mr. 
Podmore puts it (in The Contemporary Re- 
view) : 

“Before his time such healing was either the fad 
of a few belated alchemists—Van Helmont, Fludd, 
Maxwell—or it was regarded as the exclusive privi- 
lege of holy men divinely appointed for the purpose. 
Mesmer wrested the privilege of healing from the 
churches, and made it a universal possession. In 
order to provide a material basis for the new powers 
which he bestowed on humanity, he resuscitated 
a system of natural philosophy which was already 
discredited by the new learning of the late eigh- 
teenth century. Mesmer no doubt believed in his 
cosmic fluid. But it may be questioned whether 
he ever believed in it as the indifferent mechanical 
agent which his famous Propositions represent it. 
One of his most loyal disciples, Puységur, tells us that 
having cheerfully paid a hundred louis as the price 
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of his admission to Mesmer’s lectures, he came away 
no wiser than he went. Puységur’s brother, how- 
ever, saw, or thought he saw, that the secret of 
Mesmer’s success lay in the will; and Mesmer, when 
challenged, did not deny the fact, but implored him 
to keep the secret. Puységur himself learnt the 
same secret in his own practice. Croyez et veuillez 
were his -directions to all his pupils. Mesmer’s 
fluid, he taught, may or may not exist; in any case 
it does not concern us. It is faith and will alone 
which are essential. Essential, that is, in the opera- 
tor.” 


In the next generation Faria and Bertrand 
went a step further. They discarded the idea 
of a fluid altogether. In their view also the 
essential thing was faith, but faith on the part 
of the patient. After them came Braid, who 


may be said to have been the first to formu- 
late clearly the modern idea of “suggestion,” 
and Liébault, with his profound intuitions in 
the realm of the psychic. 
remembered, were Europeans. 
Quimby, the American. 


All these, be it 
Finally came 


“Quimby was brought up in the strict tradition 
of Mesmer, which had persisted without essential 
change for more than two generations. For the men 
who had the wit to discover that the motive power 
was not fluid but faith can be counted literally on 
the fingers of one hand. Puységur, Faria, Bertrand, 
Braid—until 1850, at any rate, we know of no other 
name that can be ranked with these four. 

“Quimby, then had been taught to believe in 
emanations radiating from eyes and fingers, in mes- 
merised water, odylic flames, clairvoyance—above 
all in fluid omnipotent for the cure of disease. 
Gradually, through long meditation on his experi- 
ences, enlightenment came to him as it had come 
to his four predecessors—but with a difference. 
He learnt, as they had learnt, that radiant fluids, 
odylic flames and marvellous cures were all alike 
the work of the patient’s imagination. But Quimby 
was without formal education, and it is natural 
for an uneducated mind to push a theory to ex- 
tremes. Qualifications and limitations are forced 
upon the thinker whose mind is stored with the 
experience of the race; but they easily escape one 
whose field of observation is limited to his own 
narrow circle. He had apparently little medical 
knowledge, and it seems doubtful if he ever realized 
the distinction between functional and organic dis- 
ease. He had accustomed himself to think that the 
mesmeric fluid could cure all disease. When he 
came to see that the healing power lay within 
the patient’s own mind, he saw no reason on that 
account to limit its efficacy. But if faith or, as 
Quimby would say, ‘Science’ can heal all diseases, 
then all disease is a delusion. It is a delusion kept 
up by an unconscious conspiracy of doctors and pa- 
tients and their families, just as odylic flames, mag- 
netic thrills, nerve auras, and all the rest of the 
fluidic machinery were a delusion kept up by the 
unconscious co-operation of the mesmerist and his 
sensitives. ‘The position is a perfectly logical one 
if we grant the postulate that faith or ‘Science’ can 
heal all disease. And that is a postulate which can 
never be contradicted by experience, for failure can 
always be ascribed—as it is, in fact, ascribed by the 
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Christian Scientist to-day—to want of faith or 
‘Science’ on the part of the sufferer. This, in a 
sentence, is Quimby’s teaching—that all disease is 
of the mind, and that the cure must be addressed 
not to the body but to the sick soul. ‘Disease,’ he 
writes, ‘is the misery of our belief; happiness is the 
health of our wisdom.’ ” 


But Quimby, despite his intense faith in the 
power of the mind, was not a “mystic,” as that 
term is ordinarily understood. He was hearty 
and jolly, and temperamentally the very “anti- 
pode” of the founder of Christian Science, as 
she herself declared. Nor does he appear to 
have denied all reality to matter, tho his 
philosophy logically led in that direction. The 
fact is, Quimby was not a logician, and his 
metaphysics were never developed into a for- 
mal system. For the mystical and ascetic ele- 
ments in Christian Science we must look to 
some other source. Mr. Podmore declares: 


“It would seem that all latter-day mysticism can 
be traced in the last analysis to the revelations of 
the eighteenth certury seer, Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The central tenet of the Swedish seer was the de- 
pendence of the natural upon the spiritual world. 
All things visible and material, he taught, are sym- 
bols of an inner reality. The world of nature 
receives not only life but form from the world of 
spirit. Angels and devils actually create their 
own surroundings; the scenery of the heavens and 
hells is merely the reflection of the thoughts of 
their inhabitants. In the human sphere the ten- 
dency is the same, but the creative force of spirit is 
clogged and hampered in its operation by the gross- 
ness of the material. Hence evil things are not 
created by the Lord; all evil was originated in hell. 
It is man’s thought which turns what was created 
good into evil. 

“Now Swedenborg’s teachings of the relation be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual worlds, and of 
the possibility of intercourse between their inhabi- 
tants, had been popularized in the trance revelations 
of a long succession of spirit mediums and magnetic 
clairvoyants. It began shortly after the great seer’s 
death with the spirit séances of the Exegetical 
and Philanthropic Society of Stockholm. It was 
continued in Germany in the trance-outpourings 
of the Seeress of Prevost and her tribe. In France 
we have the entranced patients of Alphonse Cahag- 
net; in England the clairvoyant sensitive of Dr. 
Haddock. The science founded by Mesmer had so 
far outgrown its primitive bounds that for many of 
its practitioners it served mainly to open a door into 
the spiritual world. The new revelations reached 
their climax in America. \t the very time that 
Quimby was pondering on his new discovery, that 
all sickness is of the mind, the prophets of a new re- 
ligion, itself the spirit issue of Animal Magnetism 
and Swedenborganism, were springing up all around 
him. The years from 1847-1860 saw the appear- 
ance of numerous ‘inspired’ gospels. There is no 
need to doubt the ‘inspiration’; some of these curi- 
ous writings were unquestionably written or dic- 
tated by the seer in a state of trance, and many of 
them show the usual characteristics of automatic ut- 
terance——a marked tendency to grandiloquence, 
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‘deific verbiage,’ as it has been aptly named, to- 
gether with a certain incoherence of thought. Mrs. 
Eddy is the latest of these prophets. Whether 
‘Science and Health’ was actually ‘inspired’ in the 
same sense that the earlier gospels were it is im- 
possible to say. The book has been edited and re- 
edited until little trace of the original writing 
remains. But the latest gospel is certainly inferior 
in purely literary qualities to some of its predeces- 
sors. ‘There is none of the pathetic beauty of 
Thomas Lake Harris. There is nothing to compare 
with the cosmic sweep of Andrew Jackson Davis at 
his best. In a word, Mrs. Eddy nowhere shows any 
trace of the feeling for purely verbal melody which 
is so conspicuous a feature in many automatic or 
‘inspired’ writings; her gospel resembles those which 
have gone before mainly in its general inconsecutive- 
ness of thought—an inconsecutiveness which is 
very conspicuous in her miscellaneous writings, 
but is mitigated in later editions of ‘Science and 
Health’ by much judicious editing.” 


The origin of Mrs. Eddy’s mysticism—that 
part of her philosophic system which she does 
not owe to Quimby—Mr. Podmore goes on to 
trace in a series of comparisons. Taking up, 
first of all, her interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures in “Science and Health,” he shows how, 
as was the case with her immediate predeces- 
sors, Davis and Harris, she lays the main 
stress on Genesis and the Apocalypse. She 
does not follow the previous commentators 
slavishly, but her reasoning shows the same 
type of thought. The Serpent for Mrs. Eddy 
means “Malicious Animal Magnetism”; for 
Davis it meant “the secret and imperceptible 
progress of an unfavorable and unhappy men- 
tal development.” In one sense, of course, the 
doctrine of malicious animal mesmerism goes 
back much further than the days of Davis or 
of Harris. It is simply witchcraft under a 
new name. Mr. Podmore says: 


“The doctrine of Malicious Animal Magnetism is 
in very truth a revival of witchcraft. When the 
Sympathetic System, itself the converse and comple- 
ment of witchcraft, was popularized by Mesmer, 
it was presented in a purely physical aspect, and the 
possible misuse of a power comparatively limited 
in its range caused little apprehension. But the 
belief steadily grew in proportion as the purely phy- 
sical theory of Mesmer was seen to be inadequate; 
and now that the healing process is conceived of as 
primarily a mental one, the whole school of Mental 
Healers—of whom Mrs. Eddy is only the most con- 
spicuous figure—are alarmed at the dangers they 
foresee. ‘The teachers of the New Thought, the 
Metaphysical Healers, and the Mind Curers are as 
convinced as Mrs. Eddy herself of the dangers of 
mental obsession and invasion by alien spheres of 
thought, though none have betrayed such panic ter- 
ror of the monster. So that even Mrs. Eddy’s devil 
is not quite all her own.” 


The Christian Science doctrine that death, 
as well as sickness, can be overcome by the 
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power of Divine Mind has been an element in 
many mystical creeds. Thomas Lake Harris 
assured the world that he had renewed his 
physical structure and was living in the youth 
and spring of a new existence. Mrs. Eddy’s 
marriage doctrines, too, are far from original. 
Mr. Podmore reminds us: 


“The doctrine of celibacy has, of course, been 
prevalent amongst mystics of all ages. There are 
several celibate religious communities in America; 
one of the Shaker Settlements was situated only a 
few miles from Tilton, where much of Mrs. Eddy’s 
youth was passed. Mrs. Eddy differs from most 
mystics in allowing marriage as a temporary arrange- 
ment, pending the introduction of a purely spiritual 
generation. But that is precisely the doctrine of 
Thomas Lake Harris, a doctrine formulated and pub- 
lished some years before the appearance of the 
first edition of ‘Science and Health.’ Harris, too, 
discouraged marriage amongst his disciples. He re- 
luctantly permitted Laurence Oliphant to marry, but 
contrived for many years to keep husband and wife 
apart. His view, like Mrs. Eddy’s was that the 
reproduction of the species would ultimately take 
place through purely spiritual means, and that until 
men and women had passed through the process of 
regeneration marriage was a thing to be avoided. A 
like view is expressed in the writings of Laurence 
Oliphant himself, Harris’ most distinguished disciple. 
In this, too, Mrs. Eddy would appear to be follow- 
ing the trend of contemporary mysticism.” 


In closing, Mr. Podmore has a word to say 
as to the future of Christian Science. He inti- 
mates that it has “come to stay,” but foresees 
obstacles in the path of its development. The 
chief difficulty, he thinks, may arise in the 
problems of its organization after Mrs. Eddy 


dies. Hitherto the church has been ruled by. 
a despotism scarcely mitigated by even the 
shadow of constitutional authority. Have the 
Christian Scientists learnt to govern, as well 
as to obey? “But all things are in their 
favor,’ Mr. Podmore asserts; “the organiza- 
tion has been proved through many years, 
the supplies are ample, the whole structure 
will be sanctified and bound together by the 
memory of a personality already regarded as 
almost divine.” He concludes: 


“The surest omen for the permanence of Chris- 
tian Science remains to be told. Other prophets 
have worked miracles in their lifetime, and the re- 
ligion which they founded has been based on the 
memory of their mighty works. Mrs. Eddy has 
taught her followers to work miracles for them- 
selves. The religion which she has founded is at- 
tested by daily miracles. This is ultimately the test 
stantis aut cadentis Ecclesiae. Her church will 
stand so long as the sick and unhappy can find there 
the healing and comfort which they have failed to 
find elsewhere. It will fall when it shall have served 
its purpose, and the world at large has learnt the 
secret of which Mrs. Eddy and her predecessors 
have caught imperfect glimpses.” 












NIETZSCHE'S 


Pr NE of the really pathetic docu- 

ments of modern times has just 
O come to light. It is entitled 

“Ecce Homo,” and it is the last 
work that Friedrich Nietzsche 
wrote before he went mad. The daring poet- 
philosopher, whose thought, whether for good 
or for ill, has already permeated the whole in- 
tellectual atmosphere of our epoch, was never 
more vividly revealed than in this remarkable 
book. Like all his works, it is a rhapsody, 
written at white heat, marred by extrava- 
gances; but in one important respect it differs 
from them all. It voices a sense of peace 
and serenity he never before had realized. At 
the very moment when darkness was over- 
whelming him he seemed to experience a mar- 
velous exaltation. His song floats out over the 
world like a hymn to infinite joy. 

“Ecce Homo” was written within the space 
of three weeks, toward the end of 1888. 
Nietzsche had just finished the first part of a 
manuscript that he thought would be his mas- 
terpiece. It aimed at nothing less than a re- 
valuation of all hitherto existing values in the 
light of his revolutionary philosophy. In a 
few weeks or in a few months he hoped to 
cast among men a ferment of incomparable 
power; he prophesied that at his voice “the 
earth would be convulsed.” He felt that his 
hour had come, that a great conflict, on a 
worldwide scale, was beginning. But before 
giving the signal for the combat, before ex- 
ploding the dynamite of his theories, he halted 
for a moment. He looked back over the road 
he had traveled, and a feeling of comfort, of 
gratitude, filled his heart. “In this perfect 
day,” he said, “when everything comes to 
maturity, when the grape is not alone in its 
glow, a sunbeam has fallen on my life. I look 
before and after, and never have I seen so 
many excellent things at once. Not in vain 
have I buried my forty-fourth year to-day, for 
I had every right to bury it; that in it which 
was worthy to live is saved, is immortal.” 

An incomparable autumn season had 
brought him many fruits. In succession the 
“Antichrist,” the “Songs of Zarathustra,” the 
“Twilight of the Idols” had sprung, as if by 
magic, into life in the short space of barely 
three months. “A good wind sweeps through 


the trees, and everywhere ripe fruit falls. It 
is the prodigality of an over-rich autumn; you 
stumble over truths, you even crush some, 
Sentiments of infinite 


there are too many.” 
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gratitude welled up in the heart of Nietzsche. 

For the time being his only sentiment was 
one of acceptance of life, amor fati. His en- 
tire past seemed to him a miraculous success 
To that past his whole soul said yes. He was 
quite willing to live it over; he wished it “once 
again” in fulfilment of his own belief that life 
has no ending—only an “Eternal Return.” He 
felt that he had grown in harmony, in strength, 
in beauty, without knowing how or why. “I 
have no remembrance,” he declared, “of hav- 
ing ever made an effort; no struggle has been 
known in my life. I am the opposite of a 
heroic nature. To desire something, to reach 
out for something; to follow a plan, a desire— 
I know nothing of all this by experience.” 

And just as he took pleasure in following 
with his eye the regular and harmonious 
course of his past, so he faced with equal 
serenity the existence which opened up before 
him. “At this very moment I am looking at 
my future, a long, long future, just as one 
looks at a smooth sea in the distance. No 
desire ripples over this mirror. I do not wish 
that anything be different from what it is; I 
do not wish myself to be any different. ' 
I have always lived thus. I have had no 
wish.” 

Nietzsche intended “Ecce Homo” to be the 
quintessence of self-revelation. “In view of 
the fact,” he said, “that in a short time I must 
ask of humanity the hardest things which 
have ever been asked of it, it seems indis- 
pensable that I should tell who I am.” The 
book consists of fifteen parts: four self-ana- 
lytical essays, ten essays reviewing his writ- 
ings, and a poem called “Fame and Eternity.” 
It is not as great a work as he thought, yet 
it contains passages of rare beauty, and it jus- 
tifies his statement: “I descend from heights 
where no bird has flown; I know depths where 
no human foot has ever strayed.” To 
Nietzsche’s contemporaries the following 
claim would have seemed preposterous, yet 
who can say that the years of the future may 
not sustain it? 


“Some day it will be said that Heine and [I are 
far and away the greatest artists of the German 
languagee-distant, immeasurably, from all that which 
mere Germans have succeeded in doing with that 
language.” 


He foretold that his name would be linked 
with Wagner’s also: 


“I call Wagner the great benefactor of my life. 
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That in which we are similar—namely, in having 
suffered more deeply than men of this century know 
how to suffer—will eternally link our names to- 
gether. And just as surely as Wagner among 
Germans is merely misunderstood, so too am I— 
and I always shall be. Two hundred years of psy- 
chological and artistic discipline first, ye Germans! 
But you cannot make that up!” 


Nietzsche could never forgive the Germans 
for their indifference to his writings, and for 
what he regarded as their hopelessly reaction- 
ary attitude. 


“I feel a desire, I feel it actually to be my duty, 
to tell the Germans all that they have on their 
conscience. ‘They have on their conscience all the 
great crimes against culture committed during four 
centuries ! 

“And it is always due to the same reason—to 
their typical cowardice before reality, which is also 
cowardice before truth; to their wuntruthfulness, 
which has become instinctive, and their idealism. 
The Germans have deprived Europe of the crop, the 
meaning; of the last great epoch, the Renaissance 
epoch. Luther, that fateful monk, restored the 
Church, and—a thousand times worse—restored 
Christianity, when it was overthrown. Christianity, 
that denial of the will to live which has become a 
religion. . The Catholics had reason to hold 
Luther festivals, to write Luther plays. Luther—and 
‘moral rebirth!’ Without doubt the Germans are ideal- 
ists. ‘Twice, when with immense bravery and self- 
domination, a righteous, unambiguous and thorough- 
ly scientific mode of thinking had been achieved, 
the Germans knew how to find back alleys to the 
old ‘ideal,’ compromises between truth and ‘ideals,’ 
formulas for setting aside science, for a right to 
lie! Liebnitz and Kant, the greatest corrupters of 
the intellectual honesty of Europe!” 


Despite its lapses into invective, the work as 
a whole is distinguished by its poetic quality, 
its vibrating lyricism. Henri Lichtenberger, 
a French critic, who writes of the book 
in L’Opinion (Paris), sees in it “the supreme 
expression of one of Nietzsche’s most admir- 
able virtues, the amor fati which makes it pos- 
sible for him to accept without revolt the for- 
midable trials of his life.” M. Lichtenberger 
continues : 


““This supreme confession is beautiful and of a 
singularly penetrating accent. It is not a revelation. 
It brings us only new variations of themes many 
times expounded in Nietzsche’s earlier works. But 
it ends with a strangely harmonious chord, vibrating 
and widening the conscious life of the great thinker. 
After the hammering philosophy of the ‘Twilight of 
the Idols,’ after the passionate invective of the 
‘Case Wagner’ or the ‘Anti-Christ,’ it closes with 
a magnificent glorification of Life. How touching 
is such an attitude at the end of the long martyrdom 
which constituted Nietzsche’s life! And what tragic 
irony in these effusions of gratitude on the very eve 
of the day when Life was to deal the supreme blow, 
the cruelest of all, to her passionate lover!” 


Some have thought that they detected in 
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“Ecce Homo” the clear signs of Nietzsche’s 
approaching insanity; but M. Lichtenberger 
will not hear of this. ‘Let us not deceive our- 
selves,” he declares. “On the edge of the 
abyss Nietzsche remains in possession of his 
faculties. He retains all his intellectual lu- 
eidity, all the delicacy of the psychologist, all 
the genius of the stylist. He remains entirely 
himself. And this unique autobiography, this 
extraordinary monolog, in which Nietzsche re- 
counts his own life and appears to himself as 
a second Messiah, as the prophet of a new 
humanity, sums up in a striking epitome the 
entire work of his last years and of his whole 
life.” The same critic adds: 


“Let us not wonder at meeting passages in which 
Nietzsche exaggerates immoderately the immediate 
range of his doctrine, in which he prophetically an- 
nounces that for humanity he is Fate. These are 
not with him signs of an inordinate pride, still less 
symptoms of insanity. They signify simply this: 
At the close of his conscious life, devoted exclusively 
to solitary meditation, Nietzsche knew no other 
reality than the world of ideas, which resided in 
him. For him the evolution of humanity is essen- 
tially the evolution of the psychic motives which 
govern human action. The tremendous ‘translation 
of value’ which is taking place at this very moment 
in the human mind—the advent of European 
nihilism and the victory over nihilism, the substitu- 
tion of the reign of Man for the reign of God 
or the Ideal, Christ dethroned by Dionysus—is for 
him the most important event in contemporary 
history, one of the two or three great formidable 
events of universal history. Before this vast 
tragedy which is played in the depths of the soul, 
and whose vicissitudes he follows with trembling 
passion, all else is without import for him. 

“The appearance among men of a brain like his, 
in which for the first time are formulated the 
standards that shall henceforth rule the human judg- 
ment, seems to him an event as important as must 
have been to the ancient world the a, arition of 
Jesus, whose advent on earth brought to humanity 
the prodigious spiritual revolution of Christianity. 

“And all this, be it understood, is but the venture- 
some hypothesis of a powerful visionary. But who 
shall determine the exact moment when the faith 
in the organizing power of thought, the faith in 
the action exercised by imponderables over human 
destiny, degenerates into folly? Who could flatter 
himself that he truly appreciates the full importance 
to humanity of the great crisis of religion and mor- 
ality in which it is struggling to-day and that he 
can determine now the exact value of the solution 
offered by Nietzsche? 

“And why should we in this case be scandalized 
at the intrepidity with which Nietzsche goes to the 
extreme of his thought? If there is one thing truly 
admirable in him it is the sincerity and enthusiasm 
with which he has pursued the truth and lived his 
own theories. In the ‘Ecce Homo,’ the paroxysm 


of exaltation to which his absolute and triumphant 
belief in transvaluation rises, is the logical outcome 
of his entire life, the natural result of his way of 
thinking and feeling.” 
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amy ATRICE” is the title of a hitherto 

‘6 unpublished work by Ernest 

P Renan that has lately been issued 

in Paris. It takes the form of a 

series of letters which are repre- 

sented as passing between Patrice, a 

young Breton scholar sojourning at Rome, 

and his sweetheart Cécile, a devout Breton 

girl. Beneath the surface, however, it is seen 

to be a sort of moral autobiography, reflecting 

the spiritual conflict of Renan’s own youth. 

In a larger sense it may be taken as symbolic 

of the moods of doubt and vacillation through 

which every thinking man or woman passes 
at one time or another. 

Renan, it seems, was sent on a mission to 
Rome by the French Minister of Public In- 
struction, in the year 1849. He was only 
twenty-six years old, and was just emerging 
from a period of intellectual storm and stress 
in which he had turned away from the priest- 
hood. In the true spirit of the artist—and 
Renan was always half an artist—he felt the 
need of expressing this mood in some perman- 
ent form. “Patrice” was the result. 

The young scholar of the romance is por- 
trayed as a man compelled to renounce his 
dreams of happiness with Cécile because of 
his sceptical temper. He regrets keenly, in 
his first letter, his inability to be simple and 
credulous, as she is, and deplores sincerely his 
scholarship, which has forced them apart. 
“Gentle child,” he writes, “how superior to me 
you are, and how gladly would I give the half 
of my life to view the world once more with 
your dove-like eyes! For you, the great har- 
mony is not troubled! Religion, duty, love, 
beauty, repose for you in a mystic and sacred 
unity. You do not know the struggle of the 
holy against the true, of the beautiful against 
the good, of the true against itself. May you 
sleep always thus to the sound of the music 
of the spheres, and may you forever ignore 
the sufferings reserved for him who, by the 
fatality of his nature, has ceased to be a 
child.” 

In a subsequent letter, Patrice reveals in 
detail the lonesomeness, the dryness, the hard- 
ness and the emptiness of an existence from 
which faith has fled. 


“The misfortune of my life has been to be too 
critical. It is dangerous for a man to have analyzed 
too completely his own mainsprings and to see 
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clearly the threads of the machine. What has hap- 
pened? I have killed in myself youth, naive spon- 
taneity ; I cannot escape from myself. . . . My 
nature in its naiveté was tender and gentle. Oh, 
with what joy would I have rested my head on the 
bosom of my loved one! With what joy would I 
have blended my soul with hers! 

“And now I have become incapable of loving! 

“I see maidens pass smiling and bedecked; the 
sight of me saddens them, and they turn away 
their eyes. This man, they seem to say, is not like 
the others. With the others we laugh and we 
talk; but with this man we dare not. And I am 
for them like a cloud; and, after having passed me, 
they remain pensive some moments, until a flower— 

“I had ardor and I had life; and I have become 
useless, and I have not known how to take my rank 
in life, and the crowd regard me as an incapable 
and unsuccessful creature. 

“I had vigor and refinement of mind, my soul 
was capable of enthusiasm and initiative, I could 
have projected my action into the great movement 
of things, and been a man in my century; and 
when I surprise myself formulating an opinion, get- 
ting angry or excited, I smile at myself, like a man 
who has the complacency to interest himself in a 
sport or in the chase, and to set himself a goal for 
the amusement attaining it gives him. . . . 

“My own sentiments become thus for me a 
curious subject of experimentation. Ah! would to 
God that I might be delivered from myself for a 
day, for an hour, and that I might think with the 
naiveté of the child!” 


Depressed by the isolation and the desola- 
tion induced by his scepticism on the one hand, 
and charmed and impressed by the grace and 
the grandeur of Catholicism on the other, there 
are moments when Patrice seems on the point 
of returning to the fold from which he has 
strayed. “Scarcely had I breathed the per- 
fume of the ruins on the Palatine Hill, scarce- 
ly had I strolled through these deserted fields 
in which was the Rome of yore, and in which 
one hears only the sound of the monastery 
bells and the distant chimes of the city of 
three hundred churches, when the seduction 
operated already, and I gladly forgot all my 
criticisms to abandon myself to the torrent of 
poetry and of voluptuousness which exhales 
from these sites.” 

“Nothing,” he continues, “equals the gran- 
deur of Catholicism when one contemplates it 
in its mighty proportions, with its mysteries, 
its cult, its sacraments, its mythical history, its 
patriarchs, its prophets, its apostles, its mar- 
tyrs, its virgins, its saints—immense agglom- 
eration of eighteen centuries, in which nothing 
is lost, an ever ascending mountain, a gigantic 
temple to which each generation adds a story. 
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Everything counts in these colossal masses, 
the most insignificant statue which decorates 
one of the thousand niches of the temple, has 
its role. And we, poor philosophers, what do 
we do? Merely rake together a little heap 
of earth, each in his own fashion, and prepare 
a foundation, without the slightest hope that 
anyone will ever come to build upon it.” 

He follows up this eulogy with a personal 
confession : 


“Religious impressions have always been very 
strong in me, and in consequence of the habits of 
my childhood they are blended in an indefinable 
proportion with the most profound instincts of my 
nature. ‘These impressions have been revived here 
at Rome with extreme energy. I have always ad- 
mired Christianity, and I have never loved it so 
much as since the day when I ceased to call myself 
a Christian; but never have I regretted so much 
having renounced this title as since I am here. At 
certain fugitive moments, at Latran, at L’Ara Coeli, 
I have seemed, thanks to a sweet illusion, to find 
myself again in that happier epoch from which an 
abyss separates me. Yes, if Rome teaches some- 
thing, it is to judge facts apart from men, and to 
respect everything in the majesty of the past. If 
Rome inspires a regret, it is not to be able to kneel 
with the simple before these touching Madonnas, 
in these churches wherein one loves to linger. I 
long believed that I should return to Catholicism, 
carrying my head high and by the path of criticism. 
Alas! I shall return, perhaps, humble as a little girl, 
vanquished by a Madonna. Formerly I cursed suf- 
fering because in weakening our pride in our reason 
it makes us forget criticism; now I bless it, because, 
in softening the harshness of our humors, it con- 
ducts us, by humiliation, to religious thoughts.” 


Patrice interrogates himself, searches him- 
self, juggles with himself, almost tortures 
himself, in the vain hope of discovering a 
means of reconciliation between his religious 
sentiments and his doubts. He strives to force 
himself in his own despite, so to speak, into the 
church which appeals to him so strongly by 
resorting to a verbal quibble or an intellectual 
dodge. 


“The question poses itself for me, then, in these 
terms: May there not be some means of being a 
Catholic without believing in Catholicism? For, 
on the one hand, I yearn to be able to call myself 
a Catholic, and, on the other, it is absolutely im- 
possible for me to accept all Catholicism en bloc. 
I would gladly mount the Scala Santa on my knees 
if this would absolve me from believing in the 
authenticity of Daniel or in the Messianic inter- 
pretation of this or that psalm. 

“When Catholicism presents itself as a scientific 
system, I cannot be a Catholic, for this scientific 
system is completely overturned by the rational and 
irrefutable system of modern science. When a 
priest piles up paradoxes to prove to me an unten- 
able historical theory; when he wishes to explain 
to me the origin of the world and of humanity 
with child’s tales, I stop him, and, without hesita 
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tion, without restriction, I say to him: That is not 
true. These things belong to the domain of science 
and of criticism. But when Catholicism presents 
itself as the religious form of the society into which 
I was born, as the religious form, if not the most 
perfect, at least the most appropriate to this society, 
considering, first, that religion is a necessary form 
of all society, secondly that religion cannot be con- 
ceived for a people without a particular and more 
or less narrow form, and, finally, that Catholicism 
is this form, I am led to be able to call myself a 
Catholic, not because I yield a single one of the im- 
prescriptable rights of science, but because I do not 
wish to isolate myself from the society in which 
destiny has given me birth, and which, after all, 
our fathers have thus adored.” 


After a number of these lapses he gets 
a fresh hold on _ himself, however, and 
proclaims the following conclusion, which was, 
broadly speaking, the doctrine of Renan 
throughout his maturity: 

" 


“The time has arrived when Christianity must 
cease to be a dogma to become poetry. For cen- 
turies after paganism had ceased to obtain the faith 
of the enlightened spirits, it continued to furnish 
images and poetry to the most lofty representatives 
of the rationalism of the period. Proclus wrote 
hymns to Venus. Likewise, Christianity will re- 
main our mythology and our poetical theme when it 
shall no longer be our rule of faith. So true is 
this that when we wish to return for an instant to 
poetry, to the image, to the symbol, we are obliged 
to become Christians once more in imagination. Our 
mythology is Christianity. Science aspires to be 
true; religion endeavors especially to be beautiful. 
. « + Religion is the instrument of the ideal 
life of humanity. . . . It is only the part of 
the ideal in human life. Humanity has built 
temples as the bee builds its comb—as the spider 
spins its web.” 


Patrice restates this conclusion in a variety 
of forms, and declares, finally: 


“The legend is not true as a fact, but it is al- 
ways true as an idea. . . . It requires no great 
critical effort to discover that it is not altogether 
sure that the Scala Santa is the stairway of the 
Pretorium of Pilate, that the column of Saint- 
Praxed is the column to which Jesus was bound, that 
the lance of Longinus and this or that portrait of 
Jesus or of Mary are as authentic as one might de- 
sire. But, of a truth, what a petty matter would be 
a proposition thus formulated: this stairway is not 
the stairway of Pilate! And how little reason there 
would be for pride over such a find! And when 
you shall have destroyed the naive faith of the 
people in these touching fables, when you shall 
have deprived them of the joy they feel in mount- 
ing, on their knees, these steps consecrated by the 
faith of so many generations, what will you have 
gained? I have mounted them like the others, and 
I assure you that I found much sweetness in the 
act. That Jesus did not mount them is very true; 
but how many knees have been necessary to wear 
them thus? How many souls worth more than: mine 
have been consoled by them? How many of the 


simple have confided to them their dearest desires?” 











OT long ago, a Boston religious 


5 
paper was bemoaning the “decay 
N of responsibility” in America. 
From its point of view, Ameri- 
won? cans have not the same moral 
fibre that they once had, and the present gen- 
eration, in its play as in its work, is lax and 
flabby. More recently, a distinguished Italian 
visitor to our shores, Guglielmo Ferrero, has 
been quoted as saying that America is too 
much given to material things, and as predict- 
ing for this country the fate of the Roman 
Empire, of which he is the historian. It is 
obvious, however, that both of these pictures 
are out of focus. America, while it contains, 
as does every country, materialistic and irre- 
sponsible elements, is certainly not described, 
as a whole, by either epithet. Its first com- 
munities were founded by men who cared more 
for religion than for anything else in the 
world. It has always been, and is still, reli- 
gious to the core. At the present moment 
many tendencies can be cited to show that its 
people are consumed by a veritable passion 
for righteousness. 

One of the contributors to the discussions 
that take place “in the interpreter’s house” in 
The American Magazine every month regis- 
ters, in the February issue of that periodical, 
his conviction that “on the political side there 
was never a time in the history of any country 
when idealism so controlled the tendencies of 
popular action” as in America to-day. In ex- 
pressing their idealism, he declares, the Ameri- 
can people have but one universal channel, and 
that channel is not the church. It is politics; 
and “in our politics,” this interpreter of the 
signs of the times asserts, “we have had a 
so-called moral wave for nearly ten years.” 
He continues: 


“This moral wave is from the people. It is a 
spiritual development—a quickening of conscience 
like that which demanded the abolition of slavery. 
This modern movement demands the restriction of 
capital in its public use. And the movement comes 
from all classes—from the rich as well as from 
the poor. 

“In every state in the Union there is a group 
of men working in the dominant party to throw off 
the control of capital in the politics of that state. 
In New York, for example, there is Hughes. His 
fight has been for the restriction of capital to its 
legitimate fields. He is trying to drive it out of 
politics by the adoption of the direct primary, 


which we are told will ‘destroy the organization.’ 
If the organization is merely the syndicate of poli- 
ticians financed by holders of improper privileges, 
as the organizations are in other states, the or- 
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ganization should be destroyed as it has been de- 
stroyed and is being destroyed in other states. 
The New York fight is typical of the fight in every 
state. The fight of Cummins in Iowa is such a 
fight. The struggle of Folk and Hadley in Missouri 
against the organizations of their parties is a sim- 
ilar contest to that of Hughes in New York. The 
battle of the Chicago Patriots for a free city is 
not unique. Whitlock in Toledo, Johnson in Cleve- 
land, the Kansas City Star in Kansas City, Ben 
Lindsay in Denver, are giving battle to the same 
foe. The campaign of the Lincoln-Roosevelt League 
in California which is fighting Herrin and the 
Southern Pacific, the campaign of Stubbs and Bris- 
tow in Kansas, who have just whipped the railroads 
in Kansas, and the rise of Nebraska from machine 
control under the leadership of Governor Sheldon— 
these are but skirmishes in the general battle wag- 
ing in every state for the control of government by 
the people and for the people. Colby and Churchill 
in the East, Jones and U’ren in the far North- 
west, Governor Johnson and Bryan in the Demo- 
cratic party, Taft and Roosevelt in the Republican 
party are among the prominent leaders in the fight.” 


But the important feature of the struggle, 
the same commentator goes on to point out, 
is not its leaders. It is the masses who are 
forcing the issue. And the issue is essentially 
moral. It is stated briefly, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” The argument proceeds: 


“This contest, which has been waging too long 
now to be called a spasm of virtue, is one of the 
great aspirations of the race. For it is duplicated 
in half a score of European states. And in this 
growth of idealism America, tho not leading, 
is fairly abreast with the time. Certainly we are 
not a materialistic nation. Moreover the nation 
has just gone through a disastrous panic, which 
was brought about directly as the result of this 
democratic control of capital in its public use. It 
was, in a measure, a punishment of the people 
for the exercise of their conscience. But did the 
panic stop them? ‘The two most radical candidates 
for president of the two great parties were nom- 
inated in spite of the protests of the syndicated 
politicians in each party, and the most efficient 
radical was elected. In Washington, Oregon, North 
and South Dakota, in Iowa, in Ohio and New York 
radical senators have been returned to the United 
States Senate after the panic to replace reaction- 
aries. That is the answer of the people to the 
panic. That is the voice of conscience in the people 
replying to the temptation to turn to material ad- 
vantage.” 

To this convincing testimony much more of 
ihe same sort can be added. There is, for in- 
stance, the crusade against the Trinity Church 
Corporation in New York, which has been so 
vigorously prosecuted during the past few 
months, and which is eventuating in a com- 
plete victory for moral ideals. Trinity Church 
for fifty years now has been pursuing what the 
New York Churchman describes as “a purely 
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selfish policy.” Its vast income is drawn in 
large part from slum property. For more than 
three generations it has served primarily the 
prosperous, and as a preparation for the be- 
ginning of its third half-century it announced 
its intention of closing Saint John’s Chapel, 
a church built for the rich in a rich district, 
but which has become a church of the poor in 
a poor district. Public indignation burst into 
flame. The ire against the proposed demolition 
of Saint John’s Chapel found its most vivid 
expression in a poem (published in our pages 
last month) by Richard Watson Gilder. 
Charles Edward Russell had already presented 
in detail the “case” against the tenements 
owned by the Trinity Church Corporation. The 
results of the ¢rusade were three-fold: 


1. Trinity Church Corporation has issued a de- 
tailed financial statement for the first time since 
1814, thus, acknowledging the right of the people 
to ask questions about church property. 

2. The corporation has promised to improve its 
tenement property. 

3. The demolition of Saint John’s Chapel has 
been stayed—at least temporarily, and will be used 
as a center of evangelical mission work. 


As Collicr’s Weekly interprets the episode: 


“The Trinity Church Corporation has performed 
a public service in hastening housing reform. Holi- 
ness, incorporated, defending unsanitary dwellings 
has been unconsciously inspirational. Trinity’s name 
is imperishably embalmed in tenement-house re- 
form. ‘Theirs is the unintentional immortality of 
the men and institutions that have tried to im- 
pede progress. It is the felicity of being bumped 
by the future itself. Trinity was enabled to render 
this service, not because of numerous and un- 
usually evil tenements. On this count many of the 
magazines and newspapers have overstated its guilt, 
and been cruelly unfair to a high-minded, warm- 
hearted, unimaginative vestry. It is because the 
community resents the acquiescence of a church 
in conditions that breed poverty and disease. Un- 
sparingly the vestrymen have poured their money 
into schools and churches for the poor, when a 
keener social discernment, (not a warmer heart) 
would have devoted that money to certain small 
houses, converted into tenements, where the liv- 
ing conditions have been unfit for persons worth 
‘saving’ and educating. A defective imagination 
in the vestry has led it into a quaint and obsolete 
attitude toward public opinion and community bet- 
terment. Like a mosquito on a rhinoceros, public 
opinion blunted itself on that serene and ponder- 
ous corporation, but in the fulness of time the sting 
penetrated.” 


Further evidence showing the consuming 
desire of the American people to lead a right- 
eous life may be gleaned from recent happen- 
ings in Cleveland, Ohio. No less than ten 
thousand of the men and women of that city 
banded themselves together to live for two 
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weeks “just as Jesus would live” were he now 
on earth. The results of the experiment, 
which are too vague for exact definition, are 
not so important as the motives which impelled 
it. This, and other movements of the same 
kind, show an almost pathetic zeal on the part 
of the mass of the people to live up to their 
highest ideals. The Chicago Presbyterian or- 
gan, The Interior, comments: 


“The sensation of the hour in Cleveland must fill 
servants of God in America with new confidence in 
the assured advance of the kingdom of heaven, 
demonstrating that even in a day when the diffi- 
culties of formal church work incline many to deep 
pessimism, God has not left himself without witness 
in the hearts of men and calls them as powerfully 
as ever from all their corruptions and frivolities 
to find rest in him. On the cheer of that knowl- 
edge many a troubled Christian should take new 
zeal for renewed aggression.” 


Not merely in the movements of democracy 
but in the thought of cloistered scholars the 
same passionate zeal for righteousness is ap- 
parent. Two of the latest books written by 
college presidents, William De Witt Hyde’s 
“Self-Measurement”* and David Starr Jor- 
dan’s “Higher Sacrifice”? throb with this pas- 
sion. They exhort men not merely to be 
moral but to be moral heroes. 

The striking feature of President Hyde’s 
book is “A Scale of Human Values,” occupy- 
ing two pages and composed of eighty-four 
tiny squares. Across the center of the scale, 
one in each square, are set ten terms in capital 
letters, representing the ten fundamental rela- 
tions in which a man stands, namely: “Phy- 
sique,’ “Work,” “Property,” “Pleasure,” “Sci- 
ence,” “Art,” “Family,” “Society,” “Country,” 
and “Religion.” Rising above each of these 
terms is an ascending order of potential vir- 
tues; descending below them are weaknesses 
ending in actual depravity. What President 
Hyde wants every man who reads his book to 
do is to “measure” himself by standards of 
perfection indicated in the scale. Only thus, 
he intimates, can “the highest place in the 
spiritual kingdom” be won. 

President Jordan makes the same sort of 
demands on the devotees of the moral life. It 
is not enough merely to live according to con- 
ventional moral standards, he urges; one must 
learn how to give, asking nothing in return; 
one must learn how to sacrifice. He elaborates 





* SetF-MEASUREMENT. By William De Witt Hyde, 
President of Bowdoin College. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. 

7 Tue HicHer Sacririce. By David Starr Jordan, 
President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association, 
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this idea in the following eloquent terms: 


“The sane, strong, brave, heroic souls of all ages 
were the men who, in the natural order of things, 
have lived above all considerations of pay or glory. 
They have served not as slaves hoping for re- 
ward, but as gods who would take no reward. 
Men could not reward Shakespeare or Darwin or 
Newton or Helmholtz for their services any more 
than we could pay the Lord for the use of His 
sunshine. From the same inexhaustible divine 
reservoir it all comes—the service of the great 
man and the sunshine of God. 


Twice have I moulded an image, 
And thrice stretched out my hand; 
Made one of day and one of night, 
And one of the salt sea strand; 
One in a Judean manger, 
And one by Avon’s stream; 


One over against the mouths of Nile, 
And one in the Academe. 


“And in such image are men made every day, 
not only in Bethlehem or in Stratford, not alone 
on the banks of the Nile or the Arno; but on 
the Mississippi, or the Columbia, or the San Fran- 
cisquito, it may be, as well. All over the earth, 
in this image, are the sane and the sound and the 
true. And when and where their lives are spent 
arise generations of others like them, men in the 
true order. Not alone men in the ‘image of 
God,’ but ‘gods in the likeness of men.’ 

“It is to the training of the genuine man that 
the universities of the world are devoted. They 
call for the higher sacrifice, the sacrifice of those 
who have powers not needed in the common strug- 
gle of life, and who have, therefore, something 
over and beyond this struggle to give to their fel- 
lows.” 





CAN THE MODERNISTS SUCCEED? 


NE of the most hopeful views of 
the future of the Roman Catho- 
lic “Modernists” that has yet 
been taken is formulated by the 

SDCSY) Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, a Con- 
gregationalist clergyman of New Haven, Con- 
necticut. His sympathies are all with Modern- 
ism, and it may be that his wish is father to his 
thought. But he thinks that the “rejuvena- 
tion” of Roman Catholicism is not an impos- 
sible dream, and he suggests that the Roman 
Catholic Church will have to become “mod- 
ernized” if it is to survive. 

At the outset of his argument he calls at- 
tention to two considerations which, in his 
opinion, are enough to justify the present de- 
termination of the Modernists to labor and to 
wait for the renewal of the Roman Catholic 
Church. One is the fact that ours is an age 
of thought based on the idea of evolution. 
The Modernists do not want to destroy their 
church; they want it to evolve. The other 
consideration is that Modernism is not com- 
pelled, like Déllinger and the Old Catholics, 
to split off from Rome at a single divisive point 
of doctrine. Dr. Smyth says (in Scribner’s 
Magazine) : 


“Neo-Catholicism was not at first a dogmatic 
challenge; rather it was an excursion of investi- 
gating minds out into the open country. The 
Modernists would seek until they find the vital- 
izing truth at the source of all the rites and dogmas 
of the Church. They would come not to destroy 
but to fulfil the law and the prophets of the Roman 
Church. ‘We are not rebels,’ the Italian priests 
say to the Pope. In France the Abbé Loisy de- 
clares, ‘I have always regarded it as a duty to re- 
main in the Church.’ Tyrrell in England says that he 
abhors ‘runaway solutions.’ 


“When charged with inconsistency and weakness 
in not tearing themselves at once free from Rome, 
they remind us that the Apostolic community con- 
tinued to frequent the Hebrew temple, and to mingle 
their prayers with those of the people faithful to 
Moses, altho their new faith was different from 
that of the circumcision. ‘We follow at all times,’ 
these Italian Modernists say, ‘the practice of the 
Catholic worship together with the people; we 
celebrate the rites, we live in the midst of the 
same religious life, altho our belief is different, 
our ideality entirely changed.’ They can allow 
no papal ban to separate them from their spiritual 
fellowship in the Church of their devotion and 
hope. Some of them possibly may be driven by 
persecution into hopeless renunciation of it; but 
the Abbé Loisy spoke for their common spirit and 
predominant purpose when he declared himself to 
be a Catholic still; altho when an absolute sur- 
render of the conclusions of his lifelong studies 
of the Scriptures was demanded of him by Cardinal 
Merry del Val, he answered with a courageous 
sincerity: ‘My spirit is as incapable of living in 
the intellectual atmosphere of the Encyclical as 
my lungs are of breathing at the bottom of the 
sea. The Neo-Catholics conceive their mission 
to be not that of the Baptist to lay the axe at 
the root of the tree; they find their providential 
call interpreted in the Gospel parable of the leaven, 
and they believe that modernism is the ferment 
which in due time shall make of the whole lump 
of Romanism fresh bread of life for the people. 

“In this abiding loyalty of spirit to the 
Catholic Church lies the strength of the Modern- 
ists. Their position may be regarded as exposed and 
precarious; but so long as they can hold it, there 
can be no question of its strategic importance. 
If driven from it, they might become another 
sect soon to be brought to a standstill, like the 
present Old Catholic Church; refusing to surrender 
this position, they remain a reformatory power con- 
fronting the very citadel of pontifical sovereignty.” 


More than a year has now passed since the 
Vatican ordered a war of extermination 
against Modernism. What are the results? 
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They may be summed up, Dr. Smyth inti- 
mates, under two heads—the apparent and the 
actual. The apparent results are on the sur- 
face; the actual results lie deeper. The 
authorities at the Vatican have done their 
worst; the whole force of the greatest and 
most dominating organization that the world 
has ever known has been hurled against an 
unorganized and scattered company. There 
have been suspensions of priests and removals 
of professors; excommunications by whole- 
sale and excommunications by name; a 
strengthening of the power of the religious 
orders; an attempted control of the Catholic 
faculties in State Universities. But what is 
the actuality? Dr. Smyth replies: 


“The Vatican has succeeded in putting out a 
few scholarly periodicals; in their places others 
more popular have appeared. It has persuaded 
some enlightened teachers to relapse into the 
obedience of silence for a season, yet without actual 
recantation of their opinions; others it has forced 
to stand by their own conscientious intelligence be- 
fore the whole world. It has prohibited the publi- 
cation of some Italian magazines, only to increase 
their circulation. It forbade the faithful to read 
the Program of the Modernists, and a new and 
enlarged edition was called for by the public. It 
enjoined the Bavarian bishops to see to it that the 
people read the ‘catechism and good books,’ and it 
obtained from the civil authority of Innsbruck the 
confiscation of a lecture by a Modernist professor of 
canonical law, only to cause forty-three editions of it 
to be issued within a short time, and to lead many 
thousand liberal German students to organize a 
strike in behalf of the freedom of academic teach- 
ing. The Index of prohibited writings increases; 
but it cannot keep up with the Modernist press. In 
short the Encyclical Pascendi, which aimed to de- 
stroy by a blow a heresy of the schools, has 
suceeded in creating a literature of it for the 
people. It commands the utmost vigilance in every 
diocese; and in Rome itself, under the very shadow 
of the Vatican, a scientific-religious publishing society 
has been established.” 


Besides all this, account must be taken of 
the number of secular journals which are in a 
greater or less degree of sympathy with the 
Modernists. “An _ ecclesiastical authority,” 
Dr. Smyth observes, “which in former times 
could bind peoples and humble kings has yet 
to show whether it is mightier than the power 
of a free press in a free state.” And the 
immense reserve force of State education must 
also be included in the calculation. “The free 
school means eventually thought-free educa- 
tion everywhere.” As Dr, Smyth reads the 
present situation: 


“A year of Modernism under the papal ban 
shows other signs of vitality in the very heart 
of the Church. But recently a diffused light of 
learning, Modernism is now focussed at several 


centers of illumination. A year ago an appeal 
and a protest, it is become henceforth an active and 
purposeful propaganda. At first a solitary call, as 
a voice in the valley, it is now the hail and greet- 
ing of many voices from answering heights., Ex- 
communication, formerly feared, has been robbed 
of its terrors. Patiently endured it has become 
to some of the New Catholics a call to a more 
sacrificial devotion, and the open door to a larger 
fellowship. The one Universal Church, they are 
saying among themselves, is not a society of ma- 
terial interests, nor is its faith a legal codex. Di- 
vorce from the profound reality of the Christian 
society and its faith for the man who has given 
the best part of his life to it is impossible; to 
him excommunication has no spiritual reality. ‘For 
one who truly loves, divorce is not a reality.’” 


Dr. Smyth next devotes himself to the ques- 
tion: Can Modernism become a popular move- 
ment? He sees no reason why it should not. 
Its sources, undoubtedly, are in large part 
academic, but its tendency is ever to become 
more and more vital, more and more demo- 
cratic. Its exponents repudiate the charge of 
“aristocratic intellectuality.” They say that 
they want “to infuse into the social life that 
surrounds us a new evangelical spirit, and to 
begin a social apostleship.” 

But, it is urged, Modernism has not as yet 
produced a leader of genius. The new reforma- 
tion has no Luther. To this objection Dr. 
Smyth responds: “We need no Luthers; in 
these latter days the Spirit is poured out upon 
all; the many see visions and the people dream 
dreams.” 

And what of the inflexible opposition of the 
Pope? Dr. Smyth finds a grain of comfort 
even in this. The very obstinacy of the Papal 
attitude is contributing to the final result. “It 
may be the great service which history shall 
attribute to the present Pope,” says Dr. Smyth, 
“that he was called and chosen to make the 
final stand of the now fully developed claim 
of papal authority against the spirit of the 
modern age. It may be well for the progress 
of humanity and for the life of the Church 
that it is so.” The writer adds, in concluding: 


“Whatever the future may be, New Catholicism 
has already become an epoch-making force in the 
religious world. We have sought to appreciate it, 
not indeed as it apears through the traditions of 
the hierarchy; nor as it may be regarded by those 
observers of passing events who are accustomed to 
judge the acts of men only as they may seem 
from the dead level of the street, and whose views 
have no far horizon line; still less as it may be 
looked askance at by some Protestant scholastics 
who linger among us. But such is Modernism as 
it may be known in the literature which it has 
created; as it lives in the thoughts, glows in the 
hearts, and transfigures the ideals of those who fol- 
low its call of the Spirit, whithersoever it may lead.” 
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Music and 


the Drama 


THE BATTLE--CLEVELAND MOFFETT’S CONTROVERSIAL 
PLAY 


EW plays within recent years have 
aroused more discussion than 
Cleveland Moffett’s dramatic por- 
trayal of the battle waged be- 
SDCSQ) tween capitalistic endeavor and 
socialist ideals in a filthy tenement in the most 
crowded part of New York. The love-motive 
also enters strongly, but the interest of the 
audience is centered on the principal conflict. 
There are obvious suggestions of John D. 
Rockefeller in the principal character of the 
play. John J. Haggleton is an oil magnate, 
and in his lines are incorporated utterances 
from several of Mr. Rockefeller’s authentic 
speeches. There are also references to “the 
System.” But in personal appearance Haggle- 
ton, as impersonated by Wilton Lackaye, bears 
little or no resemblance to Mr. Rockefeller, 
and in the details of their lives the oil-king of 
the play and the real oil-king are very dis- 
similar. 

The play is probably accepted by nine out of 
ten of its hearers as a satire on Socialism. 
It is possible that its author so intended it, 
and one of the leading Socialists in New York 
created a sensation at one of the first presenta- 
tions by rising in his seat in the audience be- 
tween acts and endeavoring to give a Social- 
istic speech in reply. As a matter of fact, 
however, much of Haggleton’s philosophy, 
which puts to confusion the Socialist charac- 
ters, is closely parallel to the tenets of the 
Socialists of to-day, who hold that the trust is 
a necessary step of progress towards the So- 
cialist goal, who ridicule as futile the efforts 
of tenement house reformers, and who lay un- 
ending stress upon the necessity for a war be- 
tween classes, as voiced in one of the most 
telling of Haggleton’s speeches. 

The first act of Mr. Moffett’s play takes 
place in Moran’s tenement on Market Street. 
Moran, formerly an independent business man, 
ousted by the “system,” works now for nine 
dollars a week as a baker; he also takes board- 
ers. The living room is a wretched place, 
with a floor of bare boards partly covered with 
bits of tattered carpet. The furniture is bat- 
tered and broken. At the back are two win- 
dows with a view of Brooklyn Bridge. The 


windows are covered with cheap lace curtains 
holding the dust of years. Enter John J. 
Haggleton! The oil magnate, two hours be- 
fore his intended departure for a long cruise 
on his private yacht, has come to this tene- 
ment, owned by him, to meet a mild-mannered 
person of socialistic tendencies called Gentle. 
Haggleton is described as a man of large 
frame, spare built, pale; his mouth is wide, his 
lips flexible, close shut and clean shaven. He 
is wrinkled, bald and ill, yet one feels the 
spirit of an extraordinary personality in his 
presence. In him and about him seems to 
breathe the spirit of domination. He is not, 
however, at least for the present, to dominate 
Gentle. It appears that many years ago ‘Hag- 
gleton’s wife had deserted him with his son 
Philip because she disapproved of his crooked 
business methods. It had been Gentle’s good 
fortune to assist her, and to help bring up 
Philip, with militantly altruistic ideas. On her 
deathbed she had entrusted Gentle with cer- 
tain papers which made it possible for that 
individual to dictate to Haggleton. Philip, who 
earns his own living—a good living at that— 
as a master diver, is ignorant of his father’s 
name. In Gentle’s opinion, however, the time 
has now come to open his eyes to his parent’s 
identity and shame. He has determined that 
Philip is to meet his famous father at first 
without being told of the bond between them. 
“IT must put my promise to his mother,” he re- 
marks to Haggleton, “before your feelings. 
I’ve trained him for a battle with you—a great 
battle that’s coming now, and I'll see that the 
start is fair—a battle between you and money 
and his high purpose. You'll try to tempt 
him. That’s why I’ve waited. He’s only 
twenty-six, and he’s your son.” At this mo- 
ment Philip enters. Gentle introduces Haggle- 
ton as Mr. Jackson—connected in business 
with Mr. Haggleton. : 


Puitip. (Incredulous.) You know him person- 
ally? You can’t know him personally? 

GenTLE. Mr. Jackson is associated with him in 
business, and has been helping Mr. Haggleton in 
schemes for tenement improvements. 

Puitip. I’d like to tell Mr. Haggleton a few 
things about tenement improvements. 

Haccieton. What? 
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Puiuip. (Aroused.) I'd tell him he owns blocks 
and blocks on the lower East side which are in such 
a lovely state that he might as well be running a 
factory for turning out—— (He checks himself.) 
What’s the use? 

Haccieton. Goon. A factory for turning out— 

Puiuir. (Slowly, looking Haggleton full in face.) 
Thieves and—drunkards and—wrecks of women. 
(He pauses a moment and then bursts out furiously.) 
My God! why can’t you men be decent? 

Haccieton. Mr. Haggleton has rooms to rent 
and these people rent them. 

Puiiip. What a rotten idea! Lie and steal, 
plunder people and break their hearts, and, if you 
say “business is business,” then it is all right. 


GENTLE. (Rubbing his hands.) Ah! 

Haccieton. You’ve been reading the muck- 
rakers. 

Puinuip. Why not? 

Haccieton. All rich men are robbers, eh? 

Puiiip. I don’t say that. 

Haccreton. If I had a daughter, she’d be a 
princess? 

Puitip. Probably. 

Haccieton. And my son would be a fool? 

Puiiirp. No doubt. 

Haccieton. And reformers care nothing about 
money? The editor of the Socialist paper takes no 


interest in his salary, eh? 

Puiuip. Even reformers have to live. 

Haccieton. (Grimly.) Listen to me, young man. 
There isn’t a reformer in this country who wouldn’t 
stop reforming damned quick if he found it was 
hurting his pocket book. 

Puinip. (With fire.) That’s false! Besides, it 
has nothing to do with the question. The question 
is, where do you get your money, you rich men? 
Do you earn it? Do you dig it out of the ground? 
No. You get it by the toil of men, by the tears of 
women and children. You get it by grinding human 
beings down to starvation wages and taking the rest, 
millions and millions that belong to the workers, 
but go into your fat pockets because you’re strong 
enough and cruel enough to take it. (There is a 
knock at door.) And that’s how you get such places 
as Lung Block and such monsters as John J. 





Haggleton. 
Grimes. (Haggleton’s secretary—entering.) Mr. 
Haggleton (Looks at watch, takes off hat.) 


You’ve only got a few minutes if you want to sail 
with the tide. 

Haccieton. (Impatienitly, to Grimes.) When I 
want you I’ll send for you! 

Gaimes. (Flustered.) I’m sorry, sir. 

Haccieton. (Cutting him short.) That will do. 
(Grimes goes out in confusion.) 


Puinip. (To Haggleton.) He called you Mr. 
Haggleton! 

Haccieton. Well? 

Puiuip. (Astonished.) Are you—Mr. Haggleton? 

Hacc.Leton. That’s my name. 

Puitip. But—— (To Gentle.) Did you think 


his name was Jackson? 

GenTLe. (Shaking his head, explaining.) I—I— 
There was a reason for introducing Mr. Haggleton 
in that way. 


Haccieton. A very simple reason. I want to 
study tenement conditions without newspaper 
notoriety. 

Puitip. Oh! 

Haccieton. Now if you'll go on with what you 





were saying 
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Puitip. What’s the use? You can’t tackle the 
problems of poverty while your yacht waits—Mr. 
Haggleton. 

Haccieton. I can give certain orders, can’t I? 
I can authorize certain improvements. Now talk 
quick! 

Puitip. That’s the way with you rich people— 


you think you can settle anything by signing a check. 
Well, you can’t do it! The only real help for the 
poor comes through love, and you can’t pay someone 
to love for you. You might as well pay someone 
to eat for you or breathe for you or sleep for you. 
You've got to do your loving yourself ! 

Haccieton. (Startled—half to himself.) I never 
thought of that. You’ve got to do your loving your- 
self! (Looks intently at Philip for some moments, 
when suddenly his face lights up as a new idea comes 
to him.) Ah! (From this point to the end of the 
act Haggleton shows in pantomime as he talks with 
Philip and Gentle that he is thinking of something 
else, and is weighing the pros and cons before com- 
ing to an important decision.) After all, there must 
be a lot of these poor people who are not worth 
loving. They bring their misfortunes upon them- 
selves. I say the average man can conquer these 
tenement conditions if he will work and save and 
be patient. I know what I’m talking about—lI 
started in a tenement myself. 

GENTLE. That was years ago. 

Puiiip. Conditions have changed since then. 

Haccieton. It isn’t conditions that count, but 
character. It’s not merely capital and plants and 
material things that make up a business, it’s the 
men behind these things, their personalities and 
their abilities. A man with the right stuff in him 
can win out against poverty just as well to-day as 
he ever could. 


Puiuip. (Incredulous.) A man like Moran? 
Haccieton. Who’s Moran? 

Puiuip. He’s your tenant here. He’s a baker. 
GentLe. He had a small oil business in the West. 


Your System closed him up. 

Puitip. Now he’s a baker. 

(Haggleton gets up and walks about the room 
thinking hard. Gentle watches him curiously.) 

Haccieton. (Sharply.) He can’t be much good 
if this is the way he keeps his house. 

Puitip. He’s half sick. 

Haccieton. Half sick? So am I half sick. 
That’s why the doctors have ordered me away on 
this yachting trip. (He continues to walk back and 
forth.) How much does Moran earn? 

Puiiip. Nine dollars a week. 

Haccieton. (After a pause.) Do you know what 
I’d do in Moran’s place? 

Puiuip. Yes. In Moran’s place you’d do about 
the same as he does. 

Haccieton. You think so? 

Puiuip. I’m sure of it. 

Haccieton. (Half to himself.) If I only had 
time! (Long pause while he walks about the room, 
glancing keenly at Philip now and then.) - Does this 
junk belong to Moran? 

Puiup. Yes. 

Haccieton. (Studying furniture.) Not a bad old 
hatstand, but it’s in the way. We ought to get 
something on these marble clocks. And we don’t 
need this sewing machine. Hm! (He continues to 
walk about absorbed in his thoughts.) We ought to 
get thirty dollars for useless stuff in this room, 

Puiiirp. What are you driving at? 

Haccieton. See here, are you two willing to let 




























































me prove this proposition? (Haggleton’s manner is 
confident, his eyes flash with authority; he is quite 
master of the situation.) 

GENTLE. (With meaning.) I am willing! 

Puitip. I don’t understand. 

HaccLeton. Get me some paper. I want to write 
the captain of my yacht to tell him to sail at once 
as arranged, without me. 

GENTLE AND Puinip. Without you? 

Haccreton. (To Gentle.) I’m going to impose 
secrecy on him and you! 

Puitip. (Jn amazement.) You're not going on 
the yacht? 

Haccieton. (Slowly and impressively.) No. I’m 
going to stay here. I’m going to win a little bet I’ve 
made with your friend, Mr. Gentle. And I’m going 
to show you what I would do if I had to hustle in 
a tenement without a dollar. 


One week elapses between the first and the 
second act, but in this brief period a wonder- 
ful transformation has taken place in the flat. 
Rubbish has been cleared away, the floor cov- 
ered with matting, and the windows are hung 
with neat white curtains. The occupants of 
the rooms, too, are considerably improved in 
appearance. Joe, a good for nothing sort of 
a chap, frequenting pool rooms and cheap 
cafés, has been aroused to industry, and even 
Jenny, Moran’s daughter, feels the beneficent 
influence of the new regime. She is a girl 
who, upon the loss of her husband, had 
gone to the bad, until her love for Philip 
checked her deviations from the primrose path. 
Philip, however, is in love with Margaret, a 
nurse, whose father, like so many others, had 
been one of the oil king’s victims. Haggleton 
has meanwhile formed an organization for the 
control of the East side bake shops, and Philip, 
despite his socialistic leanings, takes a lively 
interest in the endeavor. The following con- 
versation takes place between Haggleton and 
Gentle: 


GENTLE. Philip is demoralized. I hardly know 
him. 

HaccLeton. You've never known him. You're 
just getting acquainted with him. He’s my son. 
(Looking at picture.) 

GENTLE. (Shaking his head.) It’s a temporary 
infatuation. He is fascinated by the idea that John 
J. Haggleton has done this extraordinary thing. 

Haccieton. Yes, and he’ll be more fascinated 
when he knows why John J. Haggleton did it. 

Gentie. And why did you do it? 

Haccieton. (Reflectively.) Why did I do it? 
Don’t you know? 

GENTLE. It was a clever move. 

Haccieton. (Shaking his head.) No. It turned 
out to be a clever move. I’m gaining ground with 
the boy every day; but that’s not why I did it. 
I’m sixty years old, Mr. Gentle, and used to my 
comforts. Do you think I’d stand all this because 
it was a clever move? No, sir; I stayed down here 
on account of a few little words that my son fired 
at me. Remember? Maybe you didn’t notice. He 
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looked me straight in the eyes and he said: “You've 
got to do your loving yourself!” By God! that hit 
me hard! I’ve been up against tough problems in 
my life, and made some quick decisions, but I never 
did anything that surprised me as much as this. 
I’m not getting sentimental; I’m going to fight you 
for all I’m worth, Mr. Gentle; but when you've 
played your last card and told this boy the worst 
you can tell about me, then anyhow he’s got to know 
that his father came down here and lived in a tene- 
ment—(slowly and impressively)—because he wanted 
to do his loving himself. 

Gente. All that does you honor, sir; and yet 
you would influence Philip to be hard and selfish. 

Haccieton. I want him to be a fine business 
man. 

GENTLE. (Slowly.) I want him to be a fine man. 

Haccreton. Hm! As far as that goes I don’t 
expect my son to be a business man and nothing 
else. I’m glad to have him study these problems of pov- 
erty and solve them, if he can, All I ask is that you 
and he be reasonable. Suppose we draw up a plan 
that will satisfy all of us. I won’t give a dollar 
for sloppy, sentimental nonsense, but I'll put up a 
million—two millions—five millions—if we can work 
out some sound scheme of public betterment! 

GENTLE. (Jmpressed.) Five millions! 

Haccieton. Yes, sir. And I should want the 
work of carrying out such a scheme—the executive 
work—to be in your hands. 

GENTLE. (Surprised.) In my hands? 

Haccieton. Precisely. You’re honest and you 
mean to do right. That’s a whole lot in these days. 
(Pause.) It’s a great chance for you. 

GentLe. Then Philip would know his father? 

Haccieton. Of course. 

GentLe. And his mother? What about her? 

Haccieton. (Studying Gentle keenly.) We will 
tell Philip there was trouble years ago between his 
mother and me. I’m willing to admit I was much 
in the wrong—absorbed in business—too keen about 
money. That ought to fix it. 

GENTLE. Oh, no! 


“Suppose,” Haggieton rejoins, “Philip pre- 
ferred not to see this statement. You would 
advise against it, wouldn’t you?” Gentle hesi- 
tates. The interview is interrupted by Philip’s 
entrance. 


Hacereton. (To Philip.) How many bakers 
have come into the combination? 

Puiuip. Six so far; but we can get more. 

Hacciteton. Get more? Within ten days all the 
little bakers on the East side will be tumbling over 
themselves to get in. 

Puitip. They’ve got to come in or—— 

GenTLE. Or—or what? (Pause.) 

Puiurp. Or go out of business. 

GENTLE. (Gravely to Philip.) Do you realize 
that you are building up a little trust? That you 
will turn men out of work? 

Puitip. A few men. But we'll give better bread 
and cheaper bread to the whole East side. 

Haccieton. (Pleased.) Ah! And incidentally 
I’ll prove a poor man like Moran can conquer these 
tenement conditions if he has any gumption. That’s 
what I started out to do, and I’m doing it. 

Puitip. Yes, you’re doing it; but why are you 
doing it? 
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Haccieton. You'll know that before long. The 
point is, in a month we’ll have a prosperous business 
going on here. (He thinks.) Ah, we'd better take 
that empty flat across the hall for sleeping rooms; 
we'll need this one for offices. 

Puizip. I suppose we will. 

Haccreton. In a week you'll see Joe Caffrey at 
work in a clean shirt with pool rooms cut out, and 
Moran will stop kicking. 

GentLeE. I doubt that. 

Hacc.Leton. As long as a man has no money 
he’s a kicker about the wrongs of the poor. Give 
him some money and he stops kicking. That’s why 
socialists are poor. 

GentLE. Some Socialists are rich. 

Haccieton. Yes, parlor Socialists; but they 
never earned the money themselves. And I notice 
they hang on to it all right. 

Puinip. (At the table, signing contracts.) The 
main point is that things in this country are not 
fair between the rich and the poor. 

Haccreton. I tell you the men of this genera- 
tion are entering into a heritage which makes their 
fathers’ lives look poverty stricken by comparison. 

GentLe. A heritage? What sort of a heritage? 
Boundless wealth and power for a few, boundless 
misery for millions! In the splendor of Fifth 
Avenue you forget the slums—you forget hunger, 
unemployment, the black list, and disease and slaugh- 
ter too. Remember that your railroads and indus- 
tries destroy more men every year than were killed 
and wounded in the whole Civil War. 

Haccieton. (Emphatically.) Our industries have 
built up this country. 

GENTLE. (Indignant.) It’s the superiority of the 
American that has built up the country, sir. And 
you and your industries oppress and rob and slaugh- 
ter the people, exploited for your own selfish in- 
terests. 

HaccLeton. (Snapping his fingers.) We're in 
business to make money. 

Puitip. Ah! you admit that? 

Haccieton. Certainly. It’s true. It always has 
been true and it always will be true. You can’t 
expect one class to fight the battle of another class. 
Why should they? Do you fight our battles? If 
, you want us to run our railroads and mines and 
factories in a certain way, it’s up to you to make us 
do it. You’ve got numbers and votes; we've got 
money and organization. Well, there you are; it’s 
a fight class against class; you want to get rid of 
your grievances, we want to keep our privileges. 
Now go ahead, make laws, inspect our books, learn 
our secrets, put us in jail, do something, every- 
thing; but if you can’t do anything, keep still, take 
your medicine, and don’t come whining to us to 
play your game for you; we'll never do it—never; 
we’re too busy playing our own game. 

Moran. (Enters.) Jackson, I want to see you! 
(Scowling at Haggleton.) You think you can grab 
the whole bakeshop business of the East side and 
throw hundreds of men like me out of work! 

Puitip. Men like you? 

Moran. Yes, sir; men like me! My boss has 
joined your combination and I’ve had notice to quit. 
It’s an outrage! (He turns fiercely to Haggleton.) 
I say to you—— 

Puiuip. Hold on! (Stops.) 

Haccreton. (To Philip.) Let me talk to him. 
(To Moran.) See here, this combination is a good 
thing. 


Moran. It’s a damned monopoly. 

Haccieton. (Aside to Gentle.) You watch him. 
(To Moran.) We'll make better bread and cheaper 
bread than has ever been sold on the East side. 

Moran. (Oratorical manner.) Yes, and you'll 
ruin homes in every street; you'll starve little chil- 
dren; you'll break the hearts of struggling mothers. 

HaccLeEToN. We're going to make a lot of money. 

Moran. Blood money. Any man who would 
touch a penny of it is a low hound. 

Haccieton. I’m sorry you feel that way. I had 
picked you out as assistant manager. 

Moran. Assistant manager! 

HacciEton. With a salary of eighteen dollars a 
week. 

Moran. (Overwhelmed.) Eighteen dollars a 
week ! 

Haccieton. Of course I can’t ask you to take 
it knowing how you feel. 

Moran. (Dazed.) Eighteen dollars a week! 
For me? 

Haccieton. You would regard it as blood money. 

Moran. (Confused.) Yes, of course That is 
to say—— Come to think of it I don’t know as I 
would! 

Haccieton. (Smiling.) You would always be 
thinking of those struggling mothers and starving 
children. 

Moran. (Scratching his head.) As assistant 
manager I could make things easier for ’em. 

Haccieton. Then you accept? 

Moran. Yes, I accept. I’ve got to. 

Haccieton. Good! Go down to Madison Street 





‘bakeshop and help set up the electric kneading 


machine. 
Moran. (Backing toward door.) Very well, sir. 
(Haggleton folds his arms and eyes Philip and 
Gentle in grim amusement.) 


Haggleton, Philip and Gentle go out with 
Moran. Philip, lured back by a note from 
Jenny, returns a few moments later. They 
enact a scene suggesting a modern version of 
Joseph’s temptation by Potiphar’s wife. Philip 
succeeds in extricating himself; the girl rushes 
from the room out into the streets that knew 
her once, and, as Haggleton re-enters, he finds 
the discomfited Philip. 


Haccieton. I thought you were coming back. 
Puitip. I was; but I’ve had an unpleasant set. 
Haccieton. With Jenny Morgan? 

Puinip. How do you know? 

Haccieton. (Wisely.) I passed her on the 
stairs. What’s the matter? 

Puitip. Oh, I—er—I tried to help her. 

(Haggleton studies his face attentively, brushes 
face powder off Philip’s coat.) 

Haccieton. I see. (Pause.) She’s in love with 
you, eh? 

Puiuip. (Savagely.) In love? 

Haccreton. (Studying him.) Hm! (He brushes 
powder off again.) Next time, I advise you to help 
some older and homelier female—one who doesn’t 
put on so much powder, Phil. 

Pup. (Bitterly.) Next time? What about 
this time? 

HaccLeton. Why, nothing—er—happened, did 
there? 
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Puiuip. Nothing? 
I kissed her! 

Haccieton. She tempted you. 

wanine. (To himself.) How miserably weak I 
am! 

Haccieton. It’s a little thing. 

Puiuip. Little? If I can’t control myself in little 
things, how can I control myself in big things? Be- 
sides, it isn’t a little thing. I am engaged to a 
fine, pure girl. I’m going to tell her, and—she’ll 
despise me. 

Haccieton. Why tell her? (Takes Phil’s arm 
and they walk.) 

Puitip. She has a right to know. 

Haccieton. She has a right to know anything 
serious; but this isn’t serious. You love her, don’t 
you? 

Puitip. Love her? I worship her! 

Haccieton. You don’t care for this other 
woman ? 

Puiuip. No! no! 

HaccLeton. Then you’re easy with your con- 
science. It would be cowardly to tell her. 

Puinip. (Brightening.) You really think that? 

Haccieton. I know it! It would cause her 
needless pain. 

Puiuip. (Reflecting.) By George! You’re right! 
I mustn’t tell her. (Admiringly.) It’s wonderful 
how you see the best thing to do. (Pause.) I don’t 
know why I speak of it, but I—I feel a sympathy 
for you, sir. I used to think you were sort of in- 
human, but you’ve been kind to me; you've taught 
me a lot. 

Haccieton. I take a great interest in you—my 
boy. 

Purp. (Troubled.) Sometimes I’ve thought 
that I have two natures—one from my mother, one 
—(his face darkens)—from my father. 

Haccyieton. (Disturbed.) What about your 
father? 

Puiuip. (In a low tone.) My father was—he 
was not a good man, Mr. Haggleton. He—he pretty 
well broke my mother’s heart, and—(with growing 
anger)—any man who could be unkind to such a 
woman—she was a saint on earth!—any man who 
could be cruel to her was a brute and a scoundrel! 

Haccieton. How do you know he was cruel to 
her? 

Puitip. I know how she suffered. I know what 
I saw. Many a time she’s held me tight in her 
arms, and once—TI don’t suppose she thought I un- 
derstood—she prayed God to forgive my father’s 
sins, and to let me make amends when I came to be 

a man! 


I—I took her in my arms. 


Their discussion is interrupted by the en- 
trance of Margaret, who informs Philip of an 
accident on the river. He hastens off, and 
Margaret, recognizing Haggleton as the de- 
spoiler of her father’s fortune, throws down 
the gauntlet to him in the battle to gain his 
son’s affection. 


Haccieton. Let me tell you something. I’ve 
never breathed this to a human being. I’m telling 
you because you’re a woman—a good woman. But, 
Miss Lawrence, it’s astonishing how much harm is 
done in this world by good women. 

MarcarEt. What do you mean? 

Haccieton. I'll show you right in my life. My 
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life! You think it has been all hard and cruel— 
no love in it at all. Just scheming for money, grab- 
bing everything in sight and not caring who suf- 
fered. In a way that’s true—I admit it. But who 
made it true? A woman! A splendid, high-prin- 
cipled woman—like you! 

MarcarET. You mean your wife? 

Haccieton. Yes, my wife. She didn’t approve 
of certain things I did in business; but, instead of 
helping me to do better, she left me; she stole 
away my boy—my little son; and when she took 
him she took all the love out of my life. Four 
years old he was when—when she took him away. 
Such a brave little fellow! Just had his curls cut 
off. Used to walk along and hold my hand and 
swing his little cane. I—I’ve always kept that cane. 
(Pause.) Love him! Love him! What plans I 
made for that boy! What hopes I had for him! 
And when he got fever—well, never mind that; but 
I loved him all right. He—he was my son, my 
only son! 

Marcaret. I understand. 

Haccieton. You think I have all I want be- 
cause I have money. Money! What is it? A 
drug that makes us forget what we haven’t got! I 
tell you I want my son, and you want to take him 
from me. I’ve waited for him—I’ve got him—and 
I’m going to keep him! (Enter Gentle unobserved.) 

Marcaret. Why didn’t you tell him you were his 
father? 

Haccieton. Because Gentle said it wasn’t fair 
to throw my millions in the scale against his ideals. 

Marcaret. Gentle made you promise? 

GenTLE. Yes. 

Haccieton. I didn’t want to buy a son; I wanted 
to win his respect and love. 

MarcarET. You have aroused Philip’s admiration 
by your conduct of this business. You have ap- 
pealed to Gentle by this promise, as you appealed 
to me through my father’s name. You can bend 
every one to your will. But you can’t bend me! 

GENTLE. Wait, Margaret! You believe me to be 
Philip’s friend—and yours? 

MarcarEt. Yes; but 

GentLeE. Don’t tell Philip! 

Marcarer. But 

GENTLE. (Earnestly.) It is most important 
Philip should not know this until I say the word. 

MarcarEt. I trust you, Mr. Gentle. I promise 
not to speak; but (She turns defiantly to 
Haggleton.) 

Haccieton. The battle! I accept your chal- 
lenge. You love him. He loves you. But, remem- 
ber this—he’s my son! We are one flesh—that’s 
an elemental fact. You can’t keep us apart! 











The next act opens on the same scene; but 
a startling change is apparent. The place has 
the air of an office sitting room. The glass 
hall door bears the inscription, “The East Side 
Associated Bakeshops.” Moran, Jenny’s 
father, is moody, and toys with a revolver. In 
spite of his present prosperity, he cannot for- 
get his daughter, whom he now knows to walk 
the streets. Philip has become a keen man of 
affairs, and Margaret fears that she is losing 
her fight. She tells him of a pitiful case re- 
quiring charity. He offers money. “It’s all 
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money now!” she exclaims angrily. “You've 
always said the only way to help the poor was 
to love them.” 


Puinip. (Impatient.) Yes, yes; but—there’s a 
strike of bakers on, with serious interests at stake. 

Marcaret. (Angrily.) I hate your serious in- 
terests and your bakeshops and all of it. (She 
changes to pleading tones.) Phil, leave this busi- 
ness scheming ! 

Pui.ip. I want to do everything I can to please 
you. I'll work for you—I’ll protect you—lI’ll love 
you; but—(firmly)—Margaret, it’s the man who 
must decide business matters, and I’ve decided this! 

MarcarEt. (With a wistful smile.) Yes, Phil, 
you have decided more than you know! (She moves 
toward private office. Philip follows her.) 

Puinip. Wait! Margaret, what are you going 
to do? Wait! 

Marcaret. I’m going to call Mr. Haggleton. 

Puinirp. You know who he is? 

Marcaret. Yes. May I speak to you, Mr. Hag- 
gleton? Will you come too, Mr. Gentle? . . . 
Yes, please. 

Puiuir. They have nothing to do with this. 

MarcarEt. They have everything to do with this. 

(Enter Haggleton and Gentle. All sit down. Hag- 
gleton, Gentle and Philip turn uneasily from Mar- 
garet to one another, and then look inquiringly at 
Margaret.) 

MarcarEet. Philip—for the last time, choose be- 
tween him and me! (Philip looks from Margaret 
to Haggleton.) 

GENTLE. (Half to himself.) The fight is on! 

Puiuip. (To Gentle.) What fight? 

Marcaret. (Earnestly to Philip.) The fight for 
you! The fight between your better and your baser 
nature. I want you to speak out, Phil, right from 
your soul, and say what you think of—of Mr. 
Haggleton’s life! 

Puiuir. What has his life got to do with us? 

MarcareEt. (Earnesily.) More than you dream 
of, Phil! Trust me. Do what I say—if you love 
me. Tell Mr. Haggleton whether you approve of 
him. 

Puiuip. I like him. 

Marcaret. His business methods? 

Puiuip. If you put it that way, why—— 

Marcaret. (Triumphant.) Ah! 

Haccieton. (To Philip.) What is it you don’t 
approve of? 

Puiuirp. You know what! Every schoolboy 
knows; it’s the old thing—monopoly and bribery, 
and rebates, and—why go into this? 

Marcaret. Go on! 

Puirip. You know very well that you and a 
dozen other men practically own this republic. 

Gentle. That’s true! 

Haccrieton. No! 

Puiuir. Don’t you control prices? Don’t you 
force people to pay what you like for public 
necessities ? 

Haccieton. Listen to me. No big work has 
ever been done in this world without leaders, and 
when a man delivers the goods he’s entitled to the 
reward. Well, we’ve delivered the goods in this 
country! (Pause.) Go over to Europe and ask 
what they think of the United States. They’ll tell 
you it’s the greatest nation on earth—and it is. 
Why is it? Because the men you call robbers and 
grafters have organized things—railroads, industries, 
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telephones, banks—everything. 

GenTLE. You’ve organized things for yourself; 
you’ve broken the law. 

MarcarEt. You haven’t been honest. 

Haccieton. Honest! We've kept to the standard 
of average honesty in this country, and no man can 
succeed in business who keeps above it. The faults 
of America’s industrial leaders are the faults of the 
American people. You attack us and blackguard us, 
but you know that in your hearts you’d do exactly 
what we do if you had the chance. You know we 
are precisely as honest as the average American 
citizen. If we weren’t we’d be in jail! (Pause.) 
You say we break the law. Well, we do! But who 
doesn’t? Give the average American citizen an 
automobile and watch him break the speed law. Let 
a policeman stop him and see the flash of his ten 
dollar bill! That’s bribery! Watch the average 
American woman back from Paris with a lot of new 
dresses. Does she smuggle them in? Well, watch 
her! (Pause.) I tell you the only law anybody 
respects is custom. What does the average Ameri- 
can citizen do when he wants a drink in a prohibi- 
tion state? He breaks the law and gets the drink! 
And the average American woman when she tells the 
conductor how old her little boy is? She’s a good 
mother, and all that; but she’d let Jimmie ride on 
a half fare ticket until he has whiskers if she could. 
(Pause.) When it comes to business, the average 
American citizen does, in a small way, exactly what 
we do in a big way. Give him a chance to crush a 
rival and see how quick he’ll take it. (He turns 
sharply to Philip.) What have you been doing to 
these opposition bakers? 

Puiuip. (Taken back.) Why—er. 

(Margaret turns to Phil.) 

Haccieton. I’m not blaming you—I’m stating 
facts. And remember this, the way to improve 
things is not to attack and declaim and stir up class 
hatred, but to raise the standard of honesty of the 
American people. 

Marcarer. (To Philip.) Do you believe that? 

Puiuip. There’s a lot of truth in what he says. 

Gentle. That’s not the point. Would you do as 
he has done? 

Pup. Certainly not. I wouldn’t lead that kind 
of a life. 

Marcaret. You say you’re going into business. 

Puiip. I’m not going to be a railway president 
or a trust magnate. 

HaccLeton. How do you know you're not? 

GENTLE. Suppose you were? 

Puiip. That’s foolish! 

Marcaret. No, Phil, it’s not foolish. Suppose— 
suppose you were in Mr. Haggleton’s place—what 
would you do? (She leans toward Philip with her 
whole soul in her eyes.) Think, dear! What 
would you do? (Philip hesitates.) 

Haccieton. (Keenly, to Philip.) If you had im- 
portant interests in trust, would you protect them 
or would you sacrifice them? 

Puiuip. I’d protect them. 

GENTLE. Would you be dishonest? 

Haccieton. (To Philip.) | Would you cripple 
your business by refusing rebates, grafts, and such 
practices as sanctioned by custom? 

Marcaret. (Quickly.) Dishonest practices? 
Would you, Phil? 

Puinip. I—er—I don’t know. It isn’t fair to 
ask such questions. 

Marcaret. (To Gentle.) I’m not going to be 
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silent any longer! (She turns angrily to Haggleton. 
Philip stares at her in alarm.) 





Puiuip. Silent about what? (Jn passion.) There’s 
some infernai mystery here! (To Gentle.) What 
is it? (To Haggleton.) What is it? (To Mar- 
garet.) What is it? 

MarcarET. I’m going to do the last thing I can 
to show you your danger. Mr. Haggleton is your 
father! 

Puiuip. (Slowly.) My father! (With a sudden 
idea.) But (He turns to Gentle.) My name is 
Philip Ames! 

GENTLE. (Gravely.) Your name is Philip Hag- 
gleton! 

MarcarET. Now you understand! 

Puiuip. So that’s why you are leaving me? 

MarcarEtT. No! The Philip I loved is leaving 
me. You’re becoming like him! 


Puiuip. (To Haggleton.) 
for not telling me this? 

Marcaret. Why didn’t you? 

Haccieton. I wanted you to know me as a man 
before you knew me as a father. 

MarcarEet. Was that your only reason? (To 
Haggleton.) Didn’t something happen in your first 
talk with Mr. Gentle? 

Puiuip. (To Gentle.) 

GENTLE. (Quietly.) 

MarcarE?T. (Quickly.) 
has been done! 

GenTLE. (Earnestly to Philip.) Whatever wrong 
there was will be atoned for nobly. Your father 
will put aside ten million dollars for a splendid 
campaign against poverty. 

MarcareEt. (To Gentle.) So that’s how he man- 
aged you! (She turns to Haggleton.) You’re a mas- 
ter of men, sir. You find the weak point in each 
one and use it; but you must learn a little more 
about women. You have shut his lips. (She glances 
at Gentle.) But you haven’t shut mine. My name 
is Margaret. His mother’s name and the spirit of 
the wife you couldn’t manage is here in the girl 
you can’t manage! 

GENTLE. (With sweet dignity.) 
the attribute of youth to be severe. 
my silence. 
penny of it is for me. 
know my life, Phil. 

Puitip. Yes. 

GENTLE. (Jmpressive.) ‘Then I tell you I have 
done what your mother would have wished. 

MarcarEt. That’s not for you to decide. The 
question is, have you evidence of the wrong he did? 
(She looks at Haggleton.) 

Haccieton. (To Gentle.) One moment! (To 
Philip.) You said you did not want to judge any 
man. Can you understand a man doing something 
under sudden temptation that he regrets afterwards? 

Puitip. Yes—I—I can. 

Hacc.eton. Can you understand that there might 
be someone this man loved very much—(Philip looks 
at Margaret)—who would suffer pain, needless pain, 
if told what he had done? Can you understand 
that? 

PHILIP. 

HAGGLETON. 


What reason had you 


Did something happen? 
Yes, something happened. 
Ah, I see! Some wrong 


Margaret, it’s 
I haven’t sold 
This money is for the poor—not a 
(He turns to Philip.) You 
You trust me? 


(Moved.) Yes. 


(Pursuing his advantage.) Suppose 


I knew you had done something you were sorry for, 
wouldn’t it be cowardly of me to tell your fault to— 
to someone you loved? 
PHILIP. 
MARGARET. 


(He glances at Margaret.) 
I think it would. (Gentle turns away.) 
(To Philip.) That’s not the case. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE” 


Cleveland Moffett, Sunday editor of the New York 
Herald, whose exploitation of a socialistic theme in one of 
New York’s most talked about dramas demonstrates his 
skill both as a newspaper man and a playwright. 


Your mother deprived you of your name and birth- 


right. That was a monstrous crime unless she had 
justification. (To Gentle, in strong appeal.) You 
know the truth. You made me keep silent. You 


said you would speak the truth when the time came. 
The time is now. You have a duty to his mother. 
For her sake 








GentLeE. (To Margaret.) You're right! (To 
Haggleton.) For his mother’s sake. I’m sorry— 
but (He draws a folded paper from his pocket 


and hands it to Philip.) There! 
paper and holds it hesitatingly.) 


(Philip 


takes 


Puitip. (To Gentle.) Is this something I ought 
to read? 
GenTLE. (Gravely.) In my opinion, no. That’s 





why I’ve kept it from you. But if you insist 


Puitip. I don’t insist. 

MarcarET. Think of your mother! 

Puitie. (To Margaret.) My mother is dead. I 
have a right to think a little of my father. (Hée 
turns to Haggleton.) 

MarcareEt. (Reproachfully.) Philip! 

Pup. (Tenderly to Margaret.) You know I 
love you, Margaret. Whatever you do, wherever 


you go, I shall love you—always! I love Gentle, 
too. He’s been a father to me, and I trust him. 
He knows what is on this paper. You do not. He 
can judge, and—(appealing)—let me do my duty, 
dear, as I feel it! I must! (He walks toward 
stove.) We'll end this—here! (He throws state- 
ment into coals and watches it crumble to ashes.) 
Marcaret. I’ve tried to save you and failed. I— 
I’m going. (She goes toward door and opens it.) 
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Haccieton. Not yet! You started this trouble, 
now you'll see it through. (Margaret comes back, 
leaving door partly open.) (To Philip.) It’s all 
very well to burn that statement, but you can’t burn 
the memory of it. It would always come between 
you and me—always. (All turn to Haggleton.) I’m 
going to tell you what was on that paper. It was 
an order I wrote over my own signature that an 
opposition oil refinery should be destroyed! 

Puitip. My God! It’s a crime! 

HaccLeton. We were desperate. Our whole 
business future depended on our getting control of 
the field. We had to remove that opposition. We 
tried to buy them out, we made them generous 
offers, but that stubborn fool, Lawrence 

Marcaret. Stop! You are speaking of my 
father ! 

Haccieton. I beg your pardon! 

Pur. (Half to himself.) Her father! And 
I am his son! 





Here Moran bursts into the room with 
Jenny. He is crazed with grief. “I found 
her in a Bowery dive. It’s the Haggleton sys- 
tem,” he cries, “that crushes men and women. 
By God! if I had him here—I’d show him.” 
Haggleton replies: “Well, show me. I’m Hag- 
gleton!” Moran reaches for his pistol. Philip 
springs forward to save his father. He is 
wounded, staggers, and falls to the floor. “My 
son, my son,” exclaims Haggleton. “He risked 
his life for me! I told you nothing could keep 
us apart.” 

The last act takes place in Haggleton’s Fifth 
Avenue mansion. Margaret, who has nursed 
Philip in his sickness, announces her intention 
to leave him now. 


Haccieton. Wait! I’m not going to argue or 
plead. I’m going to yield. I’ve done wrong and 
I’ve got to suffer. That’s the eternal law! Well, 
I’ll suffer. 

Puiuip. (To Haggleton.) No! 

Haccieton. My son, I have only a few years 
before me. You have a lifetime before you—with 
her. You have the best thing in the world, as I 
had once—the love of a fine woman. Don’t lose it, 
my boy, as I did! Don’t let anything part you from 
it—not even your father! (Pause.) You must go 
with her. (Philip makes movement of protest.) 
That is my wish. We can see each other once in a 
while. (To Margaret.) It won’t hurt him to—to 
ce his father once in a while! 

Marcaret. (With emotion, to Haggleton.) Don’t 
speak like that. Would you—would you please 
leave me a moment with Philip? 

Haccieton. I'll do whatever you say. (He 
moves toward decor.) I want you to be happy—both 
of you. (Haggleton goes out.) 

Marcaret. (Timidly.) Philip! You remember 
what I said about loving you for your courage and 
your beautiful ideals? 

Puiuip. Yes, dear. 

Marcaret. (In great distress.) I—I’ve just seen 
Jennie and she tells me some distressful—almost un- 
believable things about my—my brother. (She 
breaks down.) Oh, Phil! I would make no allow- 
ance for your father, I was full of wicked pride. 


I set myself up to judge others and now—now—my 
own brother (She can’t speak for emotion.) 

Puiuip. You poor darling! (He takes her in 
his arms, lifts up her chin, caressingly.) Then you'll 
stay? 

MarcareEt. (Smiling through her tears.) You— 
you want me? (He clasps her in his arms.) 

(Enter Haggleton and Gentle.) 

Haccieton. (Smiling.) So you’ve made it up, 
you two? 

(Margaret breaks away from Philip and looks 
shyly at Haggleton.) 

Haccieton. (Holding out both arms to her.) 
Margaret ! 

MarcareEt. (Embarrassed.) Mr. Haggleton, I 
didn’t think I could like you, but what you said to 
Phil was so generous that—(she gives him her 
hands)—I want to like you now. You see, I—I’ve 
learned that people who live in glass houses mustn’t 
throw stones. 

Haccieton. My daughter! (Very quietly, while 
petting her.) Anyhow, you’ve got a sense of humor, 
which is more than your father had. Now, my 
children, I’m going into business again. (They look 
at him in surprise.) The business of making you 
happy! And we’ll make the poor happy, too, if 
that will make you happier. See here, I’m going to 
put ten million dollars aside for you three. (He in- 
dicates Margaret, Philip and Gentle.) You shall be 
custodians. I may give a littl—ahem !—advice from 
time to time, but in the main I want you to swing 
the thing yourselves. You’ve spent a good many 
years studying these problems of poverty, and doubt- 
less know the very best plan to follow. Now what 
scheme would you propose to utilize ten million 
dollars in helping the poor of this city without de- 
moralizing them? It’s up to you! 

GENTLE. Ten million dollars! We could cover 
this island with model tenements. 

Puitip. Cover the island! We could build about 
fifty. And—they’d never pay. We'd waste our 
millions. 

Gentle. (To Philip.) I’d suggest homes for 
consumptives. That’s what tftis city needs. 

MarcarEt. I don’t agree with you. We need 
homes to prevent consumption. We must think of 
the young. We must help the poor children. We 
must give them sunshine, green fields 

Puitip. Impossible! You can’t take children 
away from their parents. 

MarcarET. Let the parents go too. 

Putte. No, no! The parents have to work! 

GENTLE. No, no! That would pauperize them! 

Marcaret. I never thought of that. (She turns 
to Haggleton.) What would you advise? 

Puiniep. (To Haggleton.) Yes, what would you 
do? 

GentLE. (To Haggleton.) What would you do? 

Haccieton. (Deliberately.) It’s the easiest thing 
in the world. There’s only one sound, practical, 
common sense way to help the poor of New York 
City with ten million dollars without demoralizing 
them. (He walks to desk.) This is the way! (He 
opens drawer in desk and draws out a bundle of 
blue prints and papers.) I can put the thing in 
one word—educat.on! There is the only hope. 
You’ve got to do on a big scale what I’ve been 
doing on a small scale. You've got to show the 
people how to help themselves! You've got to raise 
their standards! 
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OMETHING new in the way of 

drama is reported from Berlin. 

S The innovation bears the same 

relation to the ordinary play 

that chamber music does to the 

large concert. It is “chamber drama,” or, as 
the Germans say, Kammerspiele. 

The idea originated in the brain of Max 
Reinhardt, a stage director identified with 
“modern” tendencies, and he has hired a small 
Berlin theater in the furtherance of his plans. 
As described by an English writer, G. Valen- 
tine Williams, this theater is “like some dainty 
édition de luxe printed for private circulation 
only.” It is fitted up in a style of recherché 
elegance. “Not a discordant note jars on the 
perfect harmony of the whole, no noisy foot- 
step re-echoes on the luxurious velvet-pile 
carpet of the auditorium, no glaring lustres 
intrude their unwelcome rays on the sacrosanct 
twilight enveloping this shrine of intellect.” 
Mr. Williams continues (in The Contemporary 
Review) : 

“The parquet slopes up to the back of the audit- 
orium, where are situated the two entrances. The 
walls are lined with dark cedar wood, the low flat 
ceiling is virgin white. The interior is lighted by 
electric candles in heavy bronze sccnces, whose dis- 
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“CHAMBER DRAMA” 


IN GERMANY 


creetly modulated rays in no-wise break the sober 
impression conveyed by the whole. Soft-voiced at- 
tendants in black liveries with red facings, black 
knee breeches and buckle shoes, usher the audience 
silently into their seats. These are not the agon- 
izing chairs of torture which elsewhere a long-suf- 
fering public tolerates under the name of stalls, but 
luxuriously padded armchairs. Their comfortable 
depths, it is true, may tend to augment the soporific 
effect on the Philistine of Maeterlinck or Ibsen, 
but then this Temple of Art is not for the profane. 
The attendants with their unobtrusive manner, their 
exaggerated politeness and noiseless footfall, seem 
to reflect the character of the place. Like animated 
marks of interrogation, like the asterisks of the 
Roman passionel, they seem to incorporate the note 
of indiscretion, the suggestion of half-revealed inti- 
macies, the query, ‘What will come next?’” 


Prices of admission are high, but the “hyper- 
intellectuals” flock to the performances at the 
Kammerspiele. The jarring rustle of the late- 
comer is taboo. Every ticket bears a notice 
that the doors will be closed as soon as the 
curtain has risen on an act. There must be 
no risks of the spell being broken. But “to 
say that the curtain rises,’ remarks Mr. Wil- 
liams, “would not be correct—so simple a 
procedure were unworthy of the dignity of 
the place. The ceremony is far more solemn. 
A gong is struck somewhere at the back of 
the stage—one heavy booming note—the at- 


WEDEKIND’S STARTLING PLAY, “SPRING’S AWAKENING” 


The finale of one of the most remarkable plays produced at the Kammerspicle in Berlin. 
severed head under his arm is the personification of pessimism and death. 
ous whether or not it should take the proffered grave-bitten hand of despair. 
Stands the “gentleman in the mask,” who is said to symbolize life 


The youth with his 
The other boy represents humanity curi- 
Between them, hidden in mystery, 
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tendants glide to the doors and silently close 
them, the lights sink slowly until the audit- 
orium is enveloped in inky darkness, and then 
the gong resounds again. With a sighing 
rustle the green silk curtains divide, the drop 
rises and the play begins.” There are no 
matinées at the Kammerspiele—daylight would 
imperil the subsequent impression. We read 
further : 


“The plays presented at the Kammerspiele are 
mostly of the tense, realistic order, with a strong 
leaning towards the erotic. While Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck have been done adequate justice to, the man- 
agement has moved with the times, and secured for 
itself the services of one of those literary authors 
whose plays may be taken to be the last word in 
Modernism. Frank Wedekind is the chosen of the 
Faithful. His unbridled audacity, his gross cynic- 
ism, and his ultra-realism are exactly in harmony 
with the demands of his audiences. With purple 
patches of brilliant epigram, recalling Oscar Wilde 
at his best, there runs through the whole of his 
plays a strain of coarseness, of Zolaesque descrip- 
tive, which makes them palatable to the taste of 
the dramatic Secessionist, but at the same time 
interests the casual playgoer whose nerves and whose 
better feelings are strong enough to endure the un- 
restrained orgies in which Wedekind’s imagination 
wallows. 

“Turning aside from the Wedekind cult, it must 
be acknowledged that the management of the Kam- 
merspiele has an intelligent appreciation for artistic 
merit in stage writing. One often feels that the 
plays produced are the author’s favorite works, writ- 
ten from inspiration rather than from a desire to 
catch the popular taste; and while doubtless the 
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box-office returns often confirm this view, it is most 
refreshing to the London playgoer who has not 
forgotten or forgiven the ‘Christian.’ Of Maeter- 
linck’s works the Kammerspiele has given that re- 
markable study of a ménage 4 trois, so verbosely 
worked out in ‘Aglavaine et Sélysette.’ The setting 
of this was of the most classical, and showed how 
earnestly the ‘Régisseur’ had gone about his work. 
For the interior scenes massive velvet hangings in 
magenta, dove color or olive green were relied on, 
with straight-backed furniture and rich tapestry dis- 
posed around. For the outdoor scenes there were 
wonderful light effects, with a summer sea stretch- 
ing away into a blue horizon; there were green 
laurels and glistening white marble seats standing 
out against a cerulean sky, seeming to hit off that 
sun-caressed land where Aglavaine and Sélysette 
fought out their fight of self-denial and love. For 
Ibsen the Kammerspiele is the natural stage. Hith- 
erto only ‘Ghosts’ has been done, but that with a 
perfection of acting, a ruthless finesse, that can only 
be described as ergreifend. oat 

“Of the later productions the critics speak well of 
a Germanized version of Aristophanes’ ‘Lysistrata,’ 
while a dramatization of one of Balzac’s ‘Contes 
Drolatiques’—‘La Femme du Connétable’—was ap- 
parently too dull even for the ‘Modernen,’ who ban- 
ished it after a couple of performances. One hears 
of a production of ‘Candida’ that is being planned, 
but, Bernard Shaw being so much the vogue in 
Germany at present, the report would seem to in- 
dicate that the Kammerspiele was leaving its soli- 
tary furrow to follow the ploughshare of public 
taste. That would be a pity, for despite its many 
failings, the Kammerspiele possesses all the advan- 
tages of a Théatre Intime coupled with the inde- 
pendence of the Secessionists, and it certainly acts 
vivifyingly on the German stage. The future of the 
Kammerspiele will be watched with interest.” 





CONSTANT COQUELIN, LAST OF A LINE OF GREAT 
ACTORS 


amp ITH the death of Constant Coque- 

lin, the last of the great actors 
W. that have achieved world-reputa- 

tion in our time has passed away. 
England, as one writer remarks, 
has lost her Irving, America her Mansfield, 
and France her Coquelin. In each country the 
king is dead, but there is no immediate suc- 
cessor. Perhaps histrionic greatness of the 
near future will lie in the possession of woman. 
The past banished her from the stage, but the 
moment she set her foot on it her ascendancy 
proclaimed itself. We have to-day Réjane. 
Bernhardt and Duse; but where is the actor, 
with the possible exception of Novelli, who. 
like Coquelin and Henry Irving, has made a 
conquest of the theater beyond the confines of 
his race and speech? Coquelin, remarks the 


New York Times editorially, if not the great- 
est actor of his time, was assuredly the finest. 





After the death of Irving, the Frenchman, 
it may safely be said, was the prince of the 
old school of acting. Nevertheless Coquelin 
and Henry Irving, Charles Henry Meltzer 
assures us in the New York American, stood at 
two opposite poles of art. Irving was melo- 
dramatic, picturesque, emotional; Coquelin 
stood for classicism, for calculation and style. 
One of the French actor’s favorite theories 
was the dogma that the stage impersonator 
should not permit himself to share the emo- 
tions attributed to the characters with whom 
he happened to be identified, whereas Irving 
professed a contrary belief. “On the boards,” 
Coquelin remarked to Mr. Meltzer one night, 
“everything should be unreal.” Mr. Meltzer 
describes how some years ago he was present 
at a discussion of the antagonistic views: 


“Sarah Bernhardt, with much warmth, took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the propriety of feeling what 




















“INTO THE NIGHT GO ONE AND ALL” 


Coquelin, the greatest actor in the world since the death of Henry Irving, who at the age of sixty-eight, still 
actively engaged in his art, joined the great silent choir 
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CYRANO, LARGE OF NOSE 


Coquelin, in his celebrated impersonation of Rostand’s 
romantic hero, to whose facial-peculiarity the actor’s own 
olfactory organ was harmoniously adapted. 


one was supposed to be interpreting. She vowed 
that often, as she played some part, her eyes would 
fill with tears. Her distinguished comrade retorted 
with an eloquent outburst, ridicufing the divine 
Sarah’s attitude. 

“After all, the divergencies of the two most emin- 
ent French actors of the time may have been merely 
matters of conflicting temperaments. 

“That both of them have been sincere I know 
from the evidence of my own eyes. Often I have 
seen Bernhardt weep tears on the stage, due, pos- 

«sibly, to auto-hypnotism, but still real. And on the 

night when Coquelin was, for the first time in his 
career, to appear as the old soldier in ‘L’Aiglon,’ 
till the very moment when he stepped on the 
boards he was pleasantly and quite unconcernedly 
wrangling with me about Ibsen and the realists.” 


Coquelin died at the age of sixty-eight, hav- 
ing been on the stage two years less than half 
a century. On the night before he succumbed 
to a violent attack of embolism he recited to 
his friends long scenes from “Chanticler,” 
the extraordinary new play from Rostand’s 
pen. His death came unexpectedly, and, in 
the words of Le Temps, will be mourned by 
all, “by the authors, to whom he was a brilliant 
interpreter; by the public, of whom he was the 
idol; by the great and humble, and by the poor 
actors, of whom he was the benefactor.” The 
President of the French Republic was repre- 
sented at his funeral, and Rostand, who owes 


IN “L’AIGLON” 


The great actor in the part of the old soldier in Ros- 
tand’s play dealing with the uncrowned son of Napoleon 
the Great 


to him no small measure of fame, was pros- 
trated with grief. The poet’s sluggishness in 
completing “Chanticler” had robbed the actor 
of many an hour of sleep. After seven years, 
Rostand had delivered four acts of the play 
to Coquelin a couple of months ago; but, Mr. 
Bullock tells us (in the New York Press), 
“not all of the actor’s patience and entreaty 
succeeded in moving Rostand to finish the 
fifth act.” 


“It became the belief in Paris that Rostand never 
would finish the play; but early last month Coquelin 
surprised the literary and dramatic world by an- 
nouncing that he soon would begin rehearsals with 
the intention of presenting the drama in March. The 
fifth act had not been finished then, and it has not 
been finished. But Coquelin was hopeful, and called 
his company of 100 persons together. He swore the 
players not to make public a line of the play or 
reveal a detail of the plot. The only fact mace 
known was that the full 100 would be disguised as 
birds.” 


Coquelin had purchased the world rights of 
the play for fifty thousand dollars, and it had 
been planned to produce it simultaneously in 
Paris, New York and London. It had been 
Coquelin’s intention to tour the world in the 
leading part of Rostand’s play, and to revisit 
the United States for the first time in nine 
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“ALAS, POOR YORICK!” 


The grave-digger in “Hamlet” was said to be one of 
Coquelin’s most effective parts. 


years. This would have been his fourth 
American tour. 

Coquelin was the son of a Boulogne baker, 
and was brought up for his father’s trade. In 
early youth he joined a provincial troup of 
actors, made his way to Paris, obtained admis- 
sion to the Conservatoire; entered himself as 
a pupil of the famous Regnier, and in less than 
a year won the second prize for comedy. His 
first appearance he made as one of Moliére’s 
lackeys in 1860 at the Comédie Francaise. 
His physique predestined him for comedy, for, 
as Mr. Meltzer remarks, the public could not 
see beyond his nose, which was unusually 
large. He had several quarrels with the 
Comédie Francaise, owing to his independ- 
ence, and his American trips were in defiance 
of a time-honored law of that venerable insti- 
tution. In 1894 he created his celebrated rdle 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, where the shape of 
his olfactory organ for once assisted him in 
a tragic part. His faith in the new Rostand 
play was firm, altho others whispered of the 
dramatist’s decline and the infirmities of his 
will. It was easy for those who knew him on 
or off the stage, a writer in the Boston 
Transcript observes, to picture him in that 
final episode of the career that he had played 


SCARPIA, DEEP-DYED VILLAIN 


Coquelin in ‘“‘La Tosca,”’ better known as an opera in this 
country 


so well. Vitality, the same writer asserts, was 
the secret of Coquelin’s acting. So much modern 
acting, particularly in comedy, is thin in spirit 
and sharp in accent; but Coquelin’s interpreta- 
tion, unless the part forbade, was always rich 
and deep. 


“The springs of his vitality seemed inexhaustible. 
Last summer in London he was playing Mascarille 
and Cyrano perhaps for the thousandth time. Yet 
neither had withered into mechanism. Gusto still 
savored and animated them. ‘Tie noted Don Anni- 
bal of his early years—the swashbuckler of ‘L’Aven- 
turiére’-—could scarcely have had more of it. 

“Such ripeness, richness and vivacity made Coque- 
lin’s acting singularly explicit and emphatic. He set 
no store by that counsel of perfection that bids the 
actor take no thought of his audience and act only 
for the play and his fellow characters. Coquelin 
belonged to an earlier day that not only took thought 
of its audience, but drove every point home and 
seemed to watch and appreciate the effect. Adroit- 
ness of technic and fineness of understanding he had 
in plenty, but his acting seldom stopped at sugges- 
tion or at the mysterious telepathy that implies a 
state of mind or emotion without any explicit defini- 
tion of it. He preferred to cross his histrionic T’s 
and dot his histrionic I’s, and sometimes to a fault. 
He would have his Mathias in ‘The Bells,’ for ex- 
ample, an Alsatian innkeeper, who had murdered a 
Yiddish peddler for his money and who was afraid 
he might be caught, and not at all the haunted, tor- 
tured figure of fantasy into which Irving wrought 
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the same character. His Abbé Constantin and his 
old Rabbi in ‘L’Ami Fritz’ were delightful in the 
simple-minded, insinuating humor that Coquelin 
rubbed out of their expressive hands or set twinkling 
in their eyes. Yet their sentiment, when it was not 
playful, was a little too precise and prosy. Per- 
haps it was the glamor of Rostand’s verse in his 
sonorous tones, more than any other attribute of 
his acting or of himself, that made him seem almost 
the passionate lover under Roxane’s balcony. Then 
he could not be explicit if he would, but he could be 
emphatic, and almost to illusion. More ‘nearly than 
any other actor of his time Coquelin gave meaning 
to that ancient and hollow catch-word, ‘to act with 
authority.’ ” 


Coquelin’s voice was rich and resonant. His 
speech, voluble to English ears, was clear on 


the instant to those who were intimately fam- 
iliar with French. “He had,” we are told, 
“the singer’s art to sustain the melody and 
the rhythm of the verse, and yet to divide it 
into intelligible and significant phrase.” He 
was no less varied and vivid of gesture. To 
quote further: 


“Salient characterization of personages that were 
at once human and humorous, unusual and ingratiat- 
ing, was at his command. Sentiment was within 
his easy reach. Passion in the higher and deeper 
sense he could only feign superficially and oratoric- 
ally, and the lack of it hampered -him in more than 
one episode in the wooing in Cyrano. Idealizing 
and poetic imagination he had not. His feet were 
firmly set on the earth.” 





PSYCHIC CURRENTS IN MODERN AMERICAN DRAMA 


HE big play of the future will be 
along metaphysical lines—the 
play that deals with the psychic 
forces that are crowding into our 

REN SA lives, working harm Bae and 
good there.” Thus spake Charles Klein, author 
of “The Lion and the Mouse,” with reference 
to his “Third Degree,” a new play on 
somewhat the same theme as that of 
“The Witching Hour.” Du Maurier’s 
play, “Trilby,” produced many years ago, 
was one of the first popular attempts to 
present on the stage the possibilities of hyp- 
notic influence. In “The Bells,’ made famous 
by Irving, the hypnotic note was again prom- 
inent. Then the field lay almost barren until 
the recent productions of “The Witching 
Hour” and “The Road to Yesterday.” The 
present season, however, has brought forth 
no less than three dramas in which vibrates 
the psychic impulse which is calling forth so 
much discussion in religious, medical, and 
philosophical circles. Whatever be the flaws 
of their work, the authors of the new psychic 
dramas, Mr. Klein, Mrs. Burnett and Messrs. 
Woolf and Viereck, at least attempt to present 
new and timely problems, which seem perhaps 
less fantastic to-day than they would have 
seemed at any other period since the days 
when the belief in witchcraft was relegated 
to the domain of superstition. 

Mr. Klein in his new play has chosen the 
subject of hypnotic influence as exerted upon 
supposed criminals to wrest from them a con- 
fession of guilt. In the words of one critic, 
“The Third Degree” is the lineal descendant, 
if not the direct offspring, of “The Witching 
Hour” in the family of melodrama. In the 


tremendously effective first act, by far the best 
of the play, a man takes his own life. A weak 
but well-meaning youth is accused of having 
murdered him. Under the relentless badger- 
ing of the brutal police captain, his nerves give 
way, and, hypnotized by the gleaming barrel 
of a pistol, he repeats helplessly word for 
word a confession laid in his mouth. The or- 
deal he undergoes is known in police circles 
as the “third degree,” of which Professor 
Miinsterberg has made astonishing revelations. 
“It is perhaps true,’ remarks the New York 
Sun, “that certain suspected prisoners are sub- 
jected to some modification of this program, 
tho there is good reason to doubt that the 
police force of New York has any large num- 
ber of skilled hypnotists on its staff. But,” it 
goes on to say, “this outline constitutes an 
hypothesis sufficiently credible upon which to 
rest securely a structure of dramatic com- 
position.” 

Mr. Klein, who is said to be a Christian 
Scientist, professes absolute belief in the truth 
of his theory. “You must believe in what you 
write,” he says, “if you would be success- 
ful. . . . I think ‘The Third Degree’ is 
the greatest play I have ever written.” The 
New York critics dissent largely from Mr. 
Klein’s estimate of the play; they refuse to 
take seriously the “new thought,” but they 
admit that it is skilfully presented and dramat- 
ically effective. “Like several of Mr. Klein’s 
other plays,” remarks the New York Times, 
“it is possible to see a purpose behind this one 
besides the mere desire to provide an exciting 
evening’s entertainment, tho that is undoubt- 
edly one of its immediate results.” 

Mrs. Burnett’s play, “The Dawn of To- 
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morrow,” met with a similar, tho somewhat 
less enthusiastic, reception. She tells the story 
of a rich Londoner whom the doctors have 
apparently given up as suffering from incipi- 
ent paresis. He determines not to wait for 
death, but to crawl away and die in some cor- 
ner of the slums. There he meets Gladys, a 
girl described by a critic as “fiery-haired, viva- 
cious, and incorrigibly virtuous,’ whose lover 
is wrongly accused of murder. She preaches 
to him the doctrine of “askin’ and askin’ and 
askin’,”” and makes him “think of some one 
else.”” Then by the influence of prayer the 
lover is saved and the stranger is restored to 
health. “There are passages in the play,” ob- 
serves the Sun critic, “which were clearly in- 
terpreted as preachments for Christian Sci- 
ence. Others hovered about the borders of 
new thought; but the dominant notes are those 
of unselfishness and optimism, and if they 
always work as well in life as they do in the 
play there can be no critic so carping as to 
carp a single carp against them.” Critics have 
accepted the play as an interesting and whole- 
some story, but attach no significance to what 
is dubbed by The Evening Post “its affecta- 
tion of semi-scientific, semi-religious purpose.” 

The third psychic play of the season, “The 
Vampire,” by Edgar Allan Woolf and George 
Sylvester Viereck, which has called forth much 
conflicting opinion, introduces for the first 
time on the stage the theme of psychic larceny. 
Its hero, Paul Hartleigh, a mental Raffles, 
sucks ideas from the brains of others much as 
the vampire of old sucked blood. By a curious 
process, half hypnotic, half telepathic, he takes 
the unuttered thoughts from the minds of 
others, leaving them destitute of ideas, and on 
the way to become gibbering idiots. His jus- 
tification is the plea of the Overman of Nietz- 
sche; he is an instrument of the “unknown 
god,” as Shakespeare and Balzac were—‘a 
vocal sunglass gathering the dispersed rays of 
a thousand lesser luminaries in one singing 
flame that like a giant torch lights up the way 
of the world.” There are, he says, “absorp- 
tive souls whom men call geniuses,” and other 
souls which give—radium souls. Such a 
radium soul, made strong by unselfish love, 
interposes between the vampire and his victim. 

The Evening Post violently pooh-poohs the 
metaphysical idea underlying the play. Tho 
the drama is, it says, “by no means devoid of 
ability or ideas,” and “may even be said to 
contain the potentiality of real and superior 
drama,” yet “it is extravagant to the point of 
craziness, and at once so bumptious and so 
shallow in its pseudo-scientific assumptions and 
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its flighty disregard of common sense that it 
is difficult to treat it seriously in spite of its 
occasional cleverness.” The Times, on the 
other hand, commends the authors for an ef- 
fort to depart from the conventional and hum- 
drum type of drama, and Mr. William Winter 
remarks in The Tribune that the underlying 
idea is “not at all more preposterous than that 
of mental and physical duality that was used 
with such remarkable cogency by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in his novel of ‘Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.’” Paul Hartleigh, says the 
Springfield Republican, might have been Cag- 
liostro, and it sees in “The Vampire” “a sug- 
gestion of the immense psychic force of which 
the twentieth century is just beginning to be- 
come aware.” 

The New York Sunday Times, in an inter- 
esting analysis of metaphysical drama, points 
out that so far, where the theater is concerned, 
the psychical walks hand in hand with melo- 
drama. Perhaps the strong urgency of melo- 
dramatic effect is necessary to carry ideas at 
once so subtle and novel over the footlights. 
Speaking of “The Witching Hour,” it asserts 
that once the theory is accepted, there is no 
occasion to object to the method of demon- 
stration. “The Vampire,” like “The Witching 
Hour,” it says, has a basic idea reaching 
into the unknown, but the authors of “The 
Vampire” are hampered at the outset because 
the theory they exploit is less familiar to the 
general mind. “In all likelihood there are few 
intelligent persons who have not had some 
thoughts on the subject of telepathy, and prob- 
ably some experience of their own which at 
once served to bring the theory to mind. It 
may be doubted, however, if the absorption 
brain theory is not a complete novelty in effect 
to nine out of every ten people who saw “The 
Vampire.’” Mrs. Burnett’s play, the writer 
opines, as far as it goes along the line of 
power through spiritual and mental operations, 
is unconvincing because “she has not succeed- 
ed in her play in developing mental science in 
such a manner as to make it a positive factor 
in the recital.” 

A forthcoming play, not yet presented on 
the stage, by the author of “The Great 
Divide,” is called “The Mind Healer.” It will 
be interesting to see in what manner Mr. 
Moody has worked out the idea. Prof. Wil- 
liam James has spoken of the idea of mental 
healing as America’s distinctive contribution 
to the religious thought of our time. The ex- 
ploitation of the psychic for the purposes of 
the drama is perhaps America’s most original 
contribution to current dramatic literature. 








THE PECULIAR BEHAVIOR 


N THE portrayal of the now 

famous Morehouse comet, celes- 

| tial photography, writes Pro- 
fessor S. A. Mitchell, of Colum- 

bia University, has given to 

astronomy new wonders of the heavens and 
fresh problems to be solved. The heavenly 
visitor to which science is so much indebted 
—now known in astronomical lore as comet 
C, 1908, or by its discoverer’s name—was 
found by Professor Morehouse on a photo- 





FIRST OF ALL 


On September 30 the comet showed a well-marked fan- 
like tail 

graphic plate taken quite recently at the 
Yerkes observatory. Three nights’ observa- 
tions gave data enough to calculate the path 
of this object in its journey about the sun. 
It was found that here was a body destined 
to arouse intense popular interest since it 
would become bright enough to be seen by the 
naked eye without the aid of glass or tele- 
scope. Nor did it fail to live up to its reputa- 
tion, being in some parts of this country quite 
apparent to the naked eye. After passing 
around the sun the comet again became vis- 
ible, altho just now it is discernible only in 
the southern hemisphere, where it is attaining 
a surpassing brightness. To quote from The 
Scientific American: 


“Prof. Barnard regards it as the most startling 
comet since the application of the sensitive photo- 
graphic plate. Daniel’s comet was an ‘orderly, 
well-behaved body,’ but Morehouse’s has been de- 
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OF MOREHOUSE’S COMET 


cidedly sensational ever since the day of its dis- 
covery. What has made it specially remarkable has 
been the wonderful outbursts and transformations 
in its tail, which has changed its appearance so 
suddenly and with such force that after twenty- 
four hours it would not be recognized from its ap- 
pearance as the same body. 

“The comet was very favorably situated with a 
high northern altitude in October, so that the as- 
tronomer was permitted to take photographs practi- 
cally throughout the whole night. The great interest 
attaching to it is evidenced when it is understood 
that between September 1 (its discovery) and 
November 3, Prof. Barnard obtained of it 239 plates. 

“Remarkable transformations occurred on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1, violent changes taking 
place on the former date throughout the night. 
The first exposure on this night was not specially 
remarkable and gave no warning of the outburst 
seen on the photograph taken at 13 h. 22 m. cen- 
tral standard time (2:22 A. M., October 1). In 
this the comet has become a very remarkable and 
beautiful object, utterly and entirely different from 
the first picture; the tail had tapered down to a 
very narrow connection with the head, and fluffy 
masses which had been seen on photographs taken 
a few hours earlier on the northern (lower) side 
of the tail became on this plate a large projection. 
The tail appeared cyclonic in form and structure, 
and doubtless an hour later the whole tail had 
become disconnected bodily from the head. What 
a transformation had taken place before the next 
evening! The same stars may be recognized on 





NEXT 


On the next night the tail had almost disappeared, giving 
way to a few streamers 
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the photographs of the two nights, but the tails 
look not a whit alike. A photograph taken October 
1 at 13 h. 43 m. (1:43 A. M. October 2), shows 
half way out on the tail a great mass of matter 
which formed the tail of the night before, and in 
successive pictures taken throughout the night of 
October 1, this mass of matter is seen getting 
farther and father away from the comet. Several 
fine thread-like tails may be seen close to the 
head. Such changes caused the comet to become 
suddenly brighter to the eye, as was noted by Prof. 
Wilson at Northfield, Minn., on the night of Sep- 
tember 30. 

“Another great disturbance occurred on October 
15 which is remarkable for the most extraordinary 
secondary tail. No trace of this was seen on photo- 
graphs taken on October 14, while remnants of these 
cloudy masses much farther out are shown on plates 
taken October 16 and 17. Peculiar wavy appearances 
were seen in the tail about the middle of the month 
of November, and traces of this spiral motion can 
be seen in the beautiful photograph of November 
5s.” 


What can have caused these peculiar out- 
bursts it is difficult to say. Early observers of 
comet phenomena noted that the tail was al- 
ways directed away from the sun. They ex- 
plained this fact by some force seated in the 
sun which repelled the particles of the tail, 
while gravity attracted the comet as a whole 
and made it move about the sun. Modern 
astronomy with its great advances has, within 
the last few years, gone so far as to explain 





THE PROCESS CONTINUES 


On October 15 another most remarkable change occurred. 
Note the cloudy masses near the head, 
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the nature of this repellant force. It is due 
to a pressure exerted by sunlight on the finely 
divided matter forming the comet's tail. 


“What we call light consists of waves very small 
in size moving with great velocities. If six hundred 
millions of millions (600,000,000,000,000) of waves 
enter our eye in a second of time, we say that 
the light is green in color. These waves, tiny tho 
they are, exert a pressure on any object on which 
they fall just as the ocean waves exert a pressure 
when they pound in on the sands of the shore. The 
pressure of sunlight on ordinary objects is exces- 





FINALLY 


On November 18 the tail showed a wave-like form with 
many diverging streamers 


sively small, but if the bodies become smaller and 
smaller so that the surface becomes relatively larger 
with respect to the mass (the mass decreases as 
the cube, and the area as the square of similar 
dimensions) a point will be reached in the subdi- 
vision of matter that particles will be repelled by 
the pressure of the sun’s light rather than attracted 
by the force of gravity. This is the present accept- 
ed explanation of the cause why the comet’s tails 
point always from the sun, nor is it an idle theory 
with no practical backing, for Professors Nichols 
and Hull have been able to make an artificial comet’s 
tail in the laboratory by the pressure of light.” 


It was the brilliantly generalizing mind of 
the Swedish physicist Svante Arrhenius, that 
cosmically applied the principles involved in 
light pressure, and brought into a simple har- 
mony all this astronomical discord, as Walde- 
mar Kaempffert explains in Harper’s Maga- 
sinc. This pressure theory explains the general 
behavior of comets’ tails, but it fails to give 
the cause of the sudden outbursts and changes 
in brightness and directions observed in the 
Movehouse comet. The sun by its heat undoubt- 
edly starts activity in the comet nucleus. This 
activity increases as the comet approaches 
closer and closer to the sun. Just how the 
head behaves and how it gives forth particles 
to form the tail are problems which science 
can not at present solve. 
















322 CURRENT LITERATURE 
A PHYSICIAN’S INDICTMENT OF MENTAL HEALING 


HAT his body is under the control 
of his mind is affirmed by Dr. 
T Woods Hutchinson in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post to be “one 
eer of the dearest delusions of man.” 
Man may not be in his heart of hearts a be- 
liever in the idea itself. But, says our author- 
ity, he wants to be. The reason seems an 
obvious one to Dr. Hutchinson. “The one 
thing man felt absolutely sure he could control 
was his own mind. If he couldn’t control 
that, what could he?” Hence, if the human 
being could control his mind, and if this mind 
of his could control his body, “man is master 
of his fate.” Unfortuuately, almost in pro- 
portion as man becomes confident of one link 
in the chain, he becomes doubtful of the other. 
For the science of to-day is establishing that 
man’s most permanent control over his mind 
is attainable by a modification of a bodily 
condition. “The field in which we modify 
bodily conditions by mental influence is stead- 
ily shrinking.” Indeed, declares Dr. Hutchin- 
son, “all our substantial and permanent vic- 
tories over bodily ills have been won by phy- 
sical means.” Even the large majority of the 
triumphs of science over mental and moral 
disease have been secured through physical 
agencies alone. 


“That the mind does exert an influence over the 
body, and a powerful one, in both health and disease, 
is obvious. But what we are apt to forget is that 
the whole history of the progress of medicine has 
been a record of diminishing resort to this power 
as a means of cure. The measure of our success 
and of our control over disease has been and is 
«yet in exact proportion to the extent to which 
we can relegate this resource to the background and 
avoid resorting to it. Instead of mental influence 
being the newest method of treatment, it is the 
oldest. Two-thirds of the methods of the shaman, 
the witch doctor, the medicine man, were psychic. 
Instead of being an untried remedy it is the most 
thoroly tested, most universal, most ubiquitous 
remedy listed anywhere upon the pages of history— 
and, it may be frankly stated, in civilized countries 
as widely discredited as tested. The proportion to 
which it survives in the medicine of any race 
is the measure of that race’s barbarism and back- 
wardness. To-day two of the most significant cri- 
teria of the measure of enlightenment and of con- 
trol over disease of either the medical profession 
of a nation or an individual physician are the 
extent to which they resort to and rely upon mental 
influence and opium. Psychotherapy and narcotics 
are and ever have been the sheet anchors of the 
charlatan and the miracle worker.” 


However, there is neither friendliness nor 


hostility in the contemporary physician’s atti- 


tude to what goes by the name of mental influ- 
ence in the treatment of disease. Thus de- 
clares Dr. Hutchinson most positively. Phy- 
sicians regard this mental healing, he declares, 
just as they would regard any other remedial 
agency—‘a given drug, for instance, a bath, 
or a form of electricity or light.” The medical 
profession is opposed to mental healing, if at 
all, only to the extent that physicians have 
tested the thing and found it inferior to other 
remedies. “Its distrust of it, so far as it 
exists, is simply the feeling that it has toward 
half a hundred ancient drugs and remedial 
agencies which it has dropped from its list 
of working remedies as obsolete, many of 
which still survive in household and folk medi- 
cine.” The attitude of the physician, then, is 
impartial, empirical. He studies mental in- 
fluence in disease from the scientific stand- 
point: 


“The first and most striking claim that is made 
for mental influence in disease is based upon the 
allegation that it has the power of producing dis- 
ease and even death; the presumption of course 
being that if able to produce these conditions it 
would certainly have some influence in removing 
or preventing them. Upon this point the average 
man is surprisingly positive and confident in his 
convictions. Popular literature and legend are full of 
historic instances where individuals have not merely 
been made seriously ill but have even been killed 
by powerful impressions upon their imaginations. 
Most men are ready to relate to you instances that 
have been directly reported to them of persons who 
were literally frightened to death. But the moment 
that we come to investigate these widely quoted 
and universally accepted instances we find ourselves 
in a curious position. On the one hand, merely a 
series of vague tales and stories, without date, 
locality, or any earmark by which they can be 
identified or tested. On the other, a collection of 
rare and extraordinary instances of sudden death 
whic.. have happened to be preceded by a powerful 
mental impression, many of which bear clearly upo1: 
their face the imprint of death by rupture of a 
blood vessel, heart failure or paralysis in the course 
of some well-marked and clearly defined chronic dis- 
ease, like valvular heart mischief, diabetes or 
Bright’s disease.” 


Upon investigation, the majority of these 
cases, says Dr. Hutchinson, have turned out 
to be those .of individuals subject to a malady 
liable to terminate in sudden death. “Prac- 
tically all in which a post mortem examination 
has been made have shown a definite cause of 
death.” The immediate cause was merely the 
last straw. Dr. Hutchinson divides into two 
great classes all stories of death from purely 
imaginative impressions, such as the victims 
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being told that they were seriously ill, that 
they would die on or about such and such a 
date, and the like. “The first of these—death 
at a definite date—after it had been prophesied 
either by the victim or some physician or 
priest, may be dismissed in a few words, as 
they lead at once into the realm of prophecy, 
witchcraft and voodoo.” The second group 
of these alleged instances of death by mental 
impression is, thinks Dr. Hutchinson, in “sin- 
gular case.” They practically simmer down to 
two stock legends: 


“First and most famous, is the story of a vigorous, 
healthy man accosted by a series of doctors at suc- 
cessive corners of the street down which he is 
walking, with the greeting: 

“‘Why, my dear Mr. So-and-So, what is the 
matter? How ill you look!’ 

“He becomes alarmed, takes to his bed, falls 
into a state of collapse and dies within a few days. 

“The other story is even more familiar and 
dramatic. Again it is a group of morbidly curious 
and spiteful doctors who desire to see whether a 
human being can be killed by the power of his 
imagination. A condemned criminal is accordingly 
turned over to them. He is first allowed to see 
a dog bled to death, one of the physicians holding 
a watch and timing the process with: ‘Now he is 
growing weaker! Now his heart is failing—now 
he dies!’ 

“Then, after having been informed that he is 
to be bled to death instead of guillotined, his eyes 
are bandaged and a small, insignificant vein in his 
arm is opened. A basin is held beneath his arm, 
into which is allowed to drip and gurgle the water 
from a tube so as to imitate the sounds made by 
the departing life-blood. Again the death-watch 
is set and the stages of his decline are called off: 

“‘Now he weakens! Now his heart is failing,’ 
until finally, with the solemn pronouncement, ‘Now 
he dies!’ he falls over, gasps a few times and is 
dead, tho the total amount of blood lost by him 
does not exceed a few teaspoonfuls. 

“A variant of the story is that the trick was 
played for pure mischief in the initiation ceremonies 
of some lodge or college fraternity, with the hor- 
rifying result that death promptly resulted. 

“The stories seem to be little more than pure 
creatures of the same force whose power they are 
supposed to illustrate—amusing and dramatic 
fairy-tales, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion from Heaven knows what antiquity. 

“Death under such circumstances as these may 
have occurred, but the proofs are totally lacking. 
One of our leading neurologists, who had extensively 
experimented in hypnotism and suggestion, declared 
a short time ago: 

“‘T don’t believe that death was ever caused solely 
by the imagination.’ ” 


Leaving for the moment the multiplicity of 
such cases, Dr. Hutchinson comes next to the 
extent of the field in which mental healing can 
reasonably be expected to prove useful. His 
discussion is from a purely physical point of 
view. It is, he thinks, now generally admitted, 
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even by most believers in mental healing, that 
it is only, at best, in rarest instances that men- 
tal influence can be relied upon to cure or- 
ganic disease, namely, disease attended by ac- 
tual destruction of tissue or loss of organs, 
limbs or other portion of the body. 

This limits the field of vision of the so-called 
mental healing to what go by the name of 
functional diseases, in which the body ma- 
chine is in apparently perfect or nearly per- 
fect condition but will not work, and particu- 
larly that group of functional diseases which 
is believed to be due largely to the influence 
of the imagination. But nowhere, declares 
Dr. Hutchinson, can the curious exaggeration 
and overestimation of the real state of affairs 
in this field be better illustrated than in the 
popular impression as to the frequency in ac- 
tual practice of “imaginary diseases.” Take 
the incidental testimony of literature, for in- 
stance, which is supposed to hold the mirror 
up to nature, to be a transcript from life. The 
pages of the novel are full, the scenes of the 
drama are crowded, with imaginary invalids 
Not only are they one of the most valuable 
stock properties for the humorist, but whole 
stories and comedies have been devoted to 
their exploitation. The entire atmosphere of 
the drama gives the wrong impression that if 
people—particularly the wealthy—would shake 
themselves and go about their business, two- 
thirds of the illness in the world would dis- 
appear at once. But how vastly different is 
the truth! 


“Within the past few months one of the leading 
neurologists of New York, a man whose practice 
is confined exclusively to mental and nervous dis- 
eases, stated in a public address that purely or even 
chiefly imaginary diseases were among the rarer 
conditions that the physician was called upon to 
treat. Shortly after, two of the leading neurologists 
of Fhiladelphia, one of them a man of interna- 
tional reputation, practically repeated this statement: 
and they put themselves on record to the effect 
that the vast majority of those who imagined 
themselves to be ill were ill, tho often not to the 
degree or in precisely the manner that they imagined 
themselves to be. 

“Obviously, then, this possible realm of suffering 
in which the mind can operate is very much more 
limited than was at one time believed. In fact, 
imaginary diseases might be swept out of existence 
and humanity would practically never know the 
difference, so little would the total sum of its suf- 
fering be reduced.” 


Yet another field in which, according to Dr. 
Hutchinson, there has been much general mis- 
understanding and looseness both of thought 
and statement—which has again led to exag- 
gerated ideas of the direct influence of the 
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A RESTORER OF THE SICK ACCORDING TO HIPPOCRATES 


Doctor Woods Hutchinson, whose picture is given here, condemns the idea that underlies much of the so-called 
mental therapy of the hour. The lay and popular mind, he believes, is systematically misled by current psychical 
Vagaries regarding the true nature of disease, 














mind over the body—is the well known effect 
of emotional states, such as fright or anger, 
upon the ordinary processes of the body. In- 
stances of this relation are household words— 
the man whose hair turned white in a single 
night from grief or terror, the nursing mother 
who flew into a furious fit of passion and 
whose child was promptly seized with convul- 
sions and died the next time it was put to 
the breast, the father who is prostrated by the 
death or disgrace of a favorite son and dies 
within a few weeks of a broken heart. The 
first thing revealed by even a brief study of 
this subject is that these instances are exceed- 
ingly rare, and owe their familiarity in our 
minds to their striking and dramatic character 
and to the excellent “material” which they 
make for the dramatist and the gossip. It is 
even difficult to secure clear and valid proof of 
the actual occurrence of that blanching of the 
hair which so many take for granted. 


“More fundamental, however, and vital is the 
extent to which we have overlooked the precise 
method in which these violent emotional impressions 
alter bodily activities, like the secretions. Granting, 
for the sake of argument that states of mind, es- 
pecially of great tension, have some direct and mys- 
terious influence as such, and through means which 
defy physical recognition and study, it must be 
remembered that they have a perfectly definite phy- 
siological sphere of influence upon vital activities. 
Indeed, we are already in a position to explian 
at least two-thirds of these so-called ‘mental in- 
fluences’ upon purely physical and physiological 
grounds. 

“First of all, we must remember that these emo- 
tions which we are pleased to term ‘states of mind’ 
are also states of body. If any man were to stand 
up before you, for instance, either upon the stage 
or in private, and inform you that he was ‘scared 
within an inch of his life,’ without tremor in his 
voice, or paling of his countenance, or widening 
eyes, or twitching muscles, or preparations either to 
escape or to fight, you would simply laugh at him. 
You would readily conclude either that he was 
making fun of you and felt no such emotion, or that 
he was repressing it by an act of miraculous self- 
control. The man who is frightened and doesn’t 
do anything or look as if he were going to do any- 
thing, the man who is angry and makes no move- 
ment or even twitching, suggesting that fact, is 
neither angry nor frightened. 

“An emotional state is, of course, a peculiarly 
complex affair. First there is the reception of 
the sensation—sight, sound, touch or smell—whick 
terrifies. This terror is a secondary reaction, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is conditioned 
upon our memory of previous similar objects and 
their dangerousness, or our recollection of what we 
have been told about their deadliness. Then in- 
stantly, irrepressibly, comes the lightning-like flash 
of horror to our heart, to our muscles, to our lungs, 
to get ready to meet this emergency. Then, and not 
till then, do we really feel the emotion. In fact, 
our most pragmatic philosopher, William James, 
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has gone so far as to declare that emotions are 
the after-echoes of muscular contractions. By the 
time an emotion has fairly got us in its grip so 
that we are really conscious of it, the blood-supply 
of half the organs in our body has been powerfully 
altered, and often completely reversed.” 


To what extent muscular cpntractions condi- 
tion emotions, as Professor, James has sug- 
gested, may be easily tested’ by a quaint and 
simple little experiment upon a group of the 
smaller voluntary muscles in the body—those 
that move the eyeball. Choose some time, ad- 
vises Dr. Hutchinson, when you are sitting 
quietly in your room, free from all disturbing 
thoughts and influences. Then stand up and, 
assuming any easy position, cast the eyes up- 
ward and hold them in that position for thirty 
seconds. Instantly and ‘nvoluntarily you will 
be conscious of a tendency towards reveren- 
tial, devotional, contemplative ideas and 
thoughts. Then turn the eyes sideways, 
glancing directly to the right or to the left 
through half-closed lids. Within thirty sec- 
onds, images of suspicion, of uneasiness, or of 
dislike will rise unbidden to the mind. Turn 
the eyes to one side and slightly downward, 
and suggestions of jealousy or coquetry will 
be apt to spring unbidden. Direct your gaze 
downward to the floor and you are likely to 
go off into a fit of reverie or abstraction. It 
will also be recollected what an important part 
in the production of hypnosis and the trance 
state fixed and strained positions of these same 
ocular muscles have always been made to play. 
Many hypnotists can bring their subjects with- 
in their control solely by having them gaze 
fixedly at some bright object like a mirror. 

In the light of what has preceded it is not 
so obscure a theme to consider the physical— 
note the word physical—effect of a shock or 
fright or furious outburst of anger upon the 
vital secretions. Obviously, any processes 
which require a full or unusually large share 
of blood supply for their carrying out will be 
instantly stopped by the diversion of this from 
their secreting cells, in the wall of the stcmach, 
in the liver, or in the capillaries of the brain, 
to the great muscular masses of the body, or 
by some strange, atavistic reflex into the so- 
called “abdominal pool,” the portal circulation. 
The familiar results are just what might have 
been expected. The brain is so suddenly emp- 
tied of blood that connected thought becomes 
impossible, and in extreme cases we stand as 
one paralyzed, until the terror that we would 
flee from crushes down upon us or we lose 
consciousness and swoon away. If the process 
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of digestion happens to be going on it is in- 
stantly stopped, leaving food to ferment and 
putrefy and poison the body tissues which it 
would otherwise have nourished. The cells of 
the liver may be so completely deprived of 
blood as to stop forming bile out of broken 
down blood pigment, and the latter will gorge 
every vessel of the body and escape into the 
tissues, producing jaundice. Everyone knows 
how the hearing of bad news or the cropping 
up of disagreeable subjects in conversation at 
dinner table will tend to promote indigestion 
instead of digestion. The mechanism is pre- 
cisely similar. 


“A similar condition of temporary panic, call it 
mental or bodily, as you will, occurs in disease 
and is not confined to the so-called imaginary dis- 
eases, or even the diseases of the nervous system, 
but is apt to be present in a large number of acute 
affections, especially those attended by pain. Sud- 
den invasion of the system by the germs of infec- 
tious diseases, with their explosions of toxin-shells 
all through the redoubts of the body, often induces 
a disturbance of the bodily balance akin to panic. 
This is usually accompanied and aggravated by 
an emotional dread and terror of corresponding 
intensity. The relief of the latter, by the confident 
assurance of an expert and trusted physician that 
the chances are ten to one that the disease will 
run its course in a few days and the patient com- 
pletely recover—especially if coupled with the ad- 
ministration of some drug which relieves the pain or 
diminishes congestion in the affected organs—will 
often do much toward restoring balance and putting 
the patient in a condition where the natural re- 
cuperative powers of the system can begin their 
work. The historic popularity of opium and of late 
of the coal-tar products (phenacetin and acetanilide), 
in the beginning of an acute illness, is largely based 
on the power which they possess of dulling pain, 
relieving disturbances of the blood-balance, and 
soothing bodily and mental excitement. Fever panic 
eor pain panic, like a banking panic, tho it has a 
genuine and substantial basis, can be dealt with 
and relieved much more readily after checking ex- 
cessive degrees of distrust and excitement. An opiate 
will relieve this physical pain panic, just as a strong 
mental impression will relieve the fright paralysis 
and emotional panic which often accompany it, 
and thus give a clearer field and a breathing space 
for the more slowly-acting recuperative powers of 
Nature to assert their influence and get control 
of the situation. 

“But neither of them will cure. The utmost that 
they can do is to give a breathing spell, a lull 
in the storm, which the rallying powers of the 
body, if present, can take advantage of. If the 
latter, however, be not adequate to the situation, 
the disease will progress to serious or even fatal 
termination, just as certainly as if no such influence 
had been exerted, and often at an accelerated rate. 
In fact, our dependence upon opiates and mental 
influence have been both a characteristic and a 
cause of the Dark Ages of medicine. The more we 
depended upon these, the more content we were to 
remain in ignorance of the real causes of disease 
whether bodily or mental. 
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“The second physical effect produced by mental 
influence is probably the most important of all, and 
that is the extent to which it induces the patient 
to follow good advice. Valuable and helpful as 
courage and confidence in the sick-room are, they 
are but a broken reed which will pierce the hand 
of him who leans upon it too heavily, be he patient 
or physician. 

“Broadly speaking, mental states in the sick-room 
are a pretty fair rough index—I don’t mind saying 
product—of bodily states. Hopefulness and con- 
fidence are usually favorable signs, for the reason 
that they are most likely to be displayed by in- 
dividuals who, altho they may be seriously ill, 
are of good physique, have high resisting power, 
and will make a successful fight against the disease. 
So, roughly speaking, courage and hopefulness are 
good omens on purely physical grounds. 

“But these are only rough indications of probabil- 
ities—not reliable signs, and as a rule we are but 
little affected by either the hopes or the fears 
of our patients in making up our estimate of 
their chances. The only mental symptom that weighs 
heavily with us is indifference. This puts us on 
the lookout at once.” 


Finally, the cases in which the sufferings of 
the patient are due chiefly to a morbid action 
of his or her imagination are a small percent- 
age of the total of the ills which are brought 
to the physician for relief. But even of this 
small percentage only a very few, Dr. Hutch- 
inson says, are in perfect or even reasonably 
good physical health. A large majority of 
these neurasthenics, psychasthenics, imaginary 
invalids and bodily or mental neurotics have 
some physical disturbance, organic or func- 
tional, which is the chief cause of their 
troubles. And the important point is that our 
success in relieving these sufferers, declares 
Dr. Hutchinson, will depend upon the skill 
with which medical science ferrets out this 
physical basis: 


“The most important element in the cure of 
disease by mental impression is time plus the vis 
medicatrix naturae. The mental impression—sug- 
gestion, scolding, securing of confidence—diverts 
the attention of the patient until his own recupera- 
tive power and the intelligent correction of bad 
physical habits remedy his defect. Poor mental 
impression, however vivid, which is not followed up 
by improvement of the environment or correction of 
bad physical habits, will be almost absolutely sterile. 
Faith without works is as dead in medicine as in 
religion. Mental influence is little more than an 
introduction committee to real treatment. Even the 
means used for producing mental impressions are 
physical—impressions made upon some one of the 
five senses of the individual. In short, as Barker 
aptly puts it: ‘Every psychotherapy is also a 
physical therapy.’ 

“Furthermore, even mental worry, distress or de- 
pression in nine cases out of ten has a physical 
cause. ‘Take care of the body and the mind will 
take care of itself,’ is a maxim which will prove 
valid in actual practice nine times out of ten.” 
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ITH what span are we to measure 


the life of a world? How may 
W we reckon the passing of its ap- 
parently endless years? What 
pulse of time beats out the heart 
throbs of a star? 

In reply to these queries, which that able 
man of science, Dr. Alexander W. Roberts, 
puts at the head of his paper in Chambers’s 
Journal on the age of the earth, he tells us 
that this planet is really young. The notion 
of its age, derived from biology, geology, and 
even astronomy, is quite misleading in the 
sense ordinarily ascribed to age. Yet biology 
in connection with geology makes certain def- 
inite (if not numerical) revelations regarding 
the earth’s age as a habitable world. It had 
a certain definite beginning, and it had this 
beginning in time. There was a date in the 
actual passage of the years, a physical instant, 
when life did not exist upon the earth for the 
simple reason that it could not. The earth 
was too hot, the rocks too molten, to support 
life. As soon as the earth became habitable, 
when the waters above the firmament were 
separated from the waters under the firma- 
ment, and dry land appeared, then, and not 
till then, did the gift of rudimentary life en- 
rich earth’s wide domains. This fact is “writ 
large” in the rocks that girdle our earth, and 
there is no controverting it. 


“Life as we know it had a beginning, and it had 
that beginning soon after the earth passed from 
the plastic to the solid state. What the precise 
nature of that beginning was need not concern us 
here; indeed, speculation as to its character is idle. 
We know that at a certain date in time life 
was not on this globe, and that at a later day we 
find evidence of organic life—humble, simple, 
structureless life, it is true, but yet life. Between 
these two ages the stupendous change in the world’s 
history took place. 

“As regards the date of this epoch-making event, 
the dawn of life on the globe, biology, as we have 
said, is silent. All she can assure us is that the 
age-long periods during which life on the earth 
passed through phase after phase of its evolutionary 
progress are to be measured by untold millions of 
years. Even as to the vaguest estimate concerning 
the duration of a single epoch—as, for example, 
the saurian age of great reptiles—we can obtain 
not the slightest hint from biology. She accordingly 
permits us to make any draft we like on the bank of 
time in which to account for the various progressive 
changes that have taken pleae in the vegetable and 
animal forms of past ages. 

“But besides this foundational fact of cosmic 
biology, that life has been evolved from the sim- 
plest forms, there is a second of equal importance. 
Progress from the lowest primitive stages of life 
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to the highest complex types of the present day 
has been gradual and regular. There is not in crea- 
tion a single reversion of development—that is, a 
distinct descent from a highly organized form to a 
simpler and more rudimentary type. Retrogression 
is apparently a manifestation of nature in its sick 
and feeble moods. Life unrestricted moves forward 
in a stately fashion, ever facing the line of march. 

“Is the earth old or young? In presence of this 
great law of development, we answer young and 
strong and full of rich and glorious promise. It is 
neither old nor decrepit nor exhausted, if we have 
interpreted rightly the tale imperial biology has to 
tell. On the contrary, it is at the entering in of 
a new age, the age of man’s domination.” 


Next arises the question raised by geology 
as to the youth of the earth. How shall we 
translate the moments of geological time into 
the years and centuries that chronicle the flight 
of historical epochs? Few facts impress the 
mind more regarding the immense abyss of 
time that measures any single geological age 
than the apparent impossibility of establishing 
such a comparison as is here sought. We know 
that the same forces which have operated since 
the first day of our earth as a habitable globe 
are operating still, still moulding the present 
circumstances of sea-coast, river-valley, and 
lake-bottom into the rough material of a new 
and future geological age; and yet, during the 
whole story of human history, it would seem 
that the physical features of the earth, even 
to its minutest details, have remained un- 
changed. 


“But we must have some foothold of comparison, 
however uncertain, between the present and the past, 
otherwise figures are impertinent guesses. 

“Let us take the present. Is it possible to ar- 
rive at any estimate regarding the rate at which 
mud or sand ooze is being deposited in our seas 
or our lakes? It is evident that if we knew exactly 
the rate at which rocks, sand, clay, or shells were 
formed under water we should have a measuring- 
gauge to apply to the rocks that have been built up 
during the past ages of the earth’s history. 

“Many judgments have been offered on this im- 
portant factor in geological chronology. Of course 
the rate of deposit will depend upon a variety of 
circumstances; the soil of the country being de- 
nuded, the restlessness of the sea area, being some 
of the modifying conditions which have to be taken 
into account. If we, however, take an outside mar- 
gin of one inch per century as the rate of rock-for- 
mation we have something to work upon, for now 
all we have to discover is the actual depth of 
stratified rock, and then we have in our possession 
the necessary data for a determination of the lowest 
possible duration of geological time. 

“Estimates as to the depth of stratified rocks 
vary from one hundred thousand feet to three hun- 
dred thousand fect. Let us take the smaller value 


as a minor limit, just as we have taken the multi- 
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plying factor of one inch per century as a minor 
limit, and we arrive at this definite result, that it 
would take twelve hundred thousand centuries, 
one hundred and twenty-nine million years, at the 
very least, to build the present outer shell of strati- 
fied rock that surrounds our globe. At the very 
least! How much more distant than this the actual 
beginning of geological time is we cannot say, altho 
we know from other evidence that it could not ex- 
ceed four times the value we have just given. Be- 
tween these two dates, therefore, 120,000,000 B.C. 
and 500,000,000 B.c., the dawn of life on our earth 
lies.” 


From geology we derive the inference—it 
might indeed be termed a demonstrable fact— 
that the date of the ice age was 300,000 B.Cc., 
altho the learned Dr. Croll, from astronomical 
considerations, places it somewhere about 
200,000 B.c. Now, if an occurrence so geo- 
logically recent as the ice age took place 
200,000 years ago, we may reasonably assume, 
according to the scientist we are quoting, that 
the preceding epochs—Primary, Secondary 
and Tertiary—stretch over a period of time a 
thousandfold greater than this. Yet another 
subsidiary proof of the vastness of geological 
periods, if any such were needed, is found in 
the time many rivers must have taken to cut 
their way through the rocks or banks that hem 
them in. It is computed that Niagara has 
taken over thirty thousand years to carve its 
present course. Yet every inch of the wear- 
ing away has been done after the glacial age 
had withdrawn from North America. Then, 
again, in South Africa, the writer has exam- 
ined waterways that are certainly fifty thou- 
sand years old, yet they are found in sand or 
clay of the most recent origin. All this 
goes to prove the immense age of our sedi- 
mentary rocks—that is, of our earth as a hab- 
itable world, for life is contemporaneous with 
the earliest sedimentary strata. 


“But the question is: Is the earth old or young? 
Well, it is at least a hundred million years of age, 
if that may be deemed old. Yet, as we have said, 
youth and age are relative terms, and perhaps in 
the lifetime of a world a hundred million years is 
simply a summer vacation, a mere fragment of its 
whole life-span. So the point to be answered is 
this: unless calamity, swift and unseen, descend 
upon our globe, how many years of life, of bounti- 
ful life, does geology say it may still enjoy? What, 
in the language of actuaries, is its present expecta- 
tion of life? 

“Now it is evident that, after all, the primal 
cause of the succession of geological ages lies in 
the movements of the earth’s outer crust. It is 
true, winds and waves and waters are the formative 
agents in the upbuilding of stratified rocks; but 
they would be destroying agents unless the seas 
they floored, the estuaries they filled, rose in height 
and became dry land. It is the encroachment of 


” 


sea upon shore, and the consequent uprising of dry 
land in some other quarter of the globe, which 
make rain and wind, rivers and floods, seas and 
currents, the beneficial forces they are. 

“Suppose, however, all movement of land and 
sea to cease, what is dry land remains dry land, 
what is sea remains sea. ‘This is surely a much 
more abiding state of things, some one may urge.. 
It is indeed an abiding state of things, the perma- 
nency, the quiescence of death; for consider what. 
would take place in such a case. Slowly the sea 
would be filled up at the expense of the land, be- 


cause slowly but surely the denuding forces of na-- 


ture would wear down to a common level the in- 
equalities of earth’s outer shell; the waves would 
unceasingly fret away the sturdiest shore; the rivers 
would ever deepen their channels; wind and 
weather, storm and tempest, frost and fire,- would 
level the highest hill, and bring down the pride of 
the loftiest mountain. Thus one day every vestige 


of land would disappear beneath the conquering: 


sea. 


“Ts such a doom possible? Not only possible, but. 


probable.” 


This will be readily admitted, contends the 
author of the paper we quote, if we recognize 
what it is that causes the great secular move- 
ments of sea and land. About one thousand 
million years ago the earth was at a red heat, 
and over its outer surface a hard crust was 
forming. The earth must have been much 
bulkier then than it is now—how much bulkier 
need not concern us here. 

Now, as the earth cooled it contracted, the 
outer shell crumpling up into those folds that 
now are represented in the great mountain 
ridges. We have also the bulging and the 
deepening and the see-saw rising and falling 
of land and sea as the cooling went slowly but 
steadily on. These pulsating movements are 
the outer indication of the life that lies hidden, 
the forces that are latent, in the earth’s central 
fires. But in process of years the fires die 
down, the life grows less vigorous, the energy 
less potent, the contractions less pronounced. 


“And the day must come when the fires will be 
quite cold, the energy all gone, and there will be 
only the repose and quiescence of death. Even if 
we admit that part of the earth’s heat be due to 
pressure and to the slipping and sliding of rocks, 
yet even then a day must come in time when the 
materials that go to make up the earth will settle 
into a position of stable equilibrium, and motion 
and heat as active forces will cease. 

“This, then, is the tale geology has to tell re- 
garding the earth as a habitable world. Its morn- 
ing, or rather the hour before the dawn, began a 
thousand million years ago in fierce, fervent. heat, 
and tossing seas and swaying continents, every hill 
a volcano, every valley a cauldron of fire. In two 
hundred million years hence the earth’s heat will be 
all gone. The volcanoes will be extinct and earth- 
quakes a memory only of more fortunate days. In 
a thousand million years death’s defacing fingers 
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will have brought every hill and valley, every moun- 

tain and plain, beneath a world-wide shoreless sea. 
“Looked at in this light, the earth is neither 

young nor old; but in the full vigor of a quiet, 
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strong manhood it stands midway between two ex- 
tremes—the absence of all life, through fervent heat 
and the death of all life through the dying down of 
the central fires.” 





THE PSYCHOLOGY 


HILE every one has been vaguely 
aware that there is a great deal 
W of psychology involved in adver- 
tising, Professor Walter Dill 
Scott deserves the credit, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. K. Wright, of the University of 
Chicago, of being the first to work our clearly 
and definitely the application of psychological 
principles to this field of activity. This work 
of interpreting advertisements psychologically, 
as appears from Dr. Wright’s paper in The 
Psychological Bulletin, has to do specifically 
with memory, the feelings and emotions, sym- 
pathy, instinct, suggestion, the will, habit and 
attention, showing with what principles in 
each of those processes the advertiser has to 
reckon. Hence, Professor Scott, in his book 
on the psychology of advertising, gives the re- 
sults of investigations which throw light upon 
the amount of time the average reader of a 
magazine devotes to looking over its adver- 
tisements, the attention value of small and 
large spaces, the employment of different kinds 
of type and the arrangement of display type 
and cuts so as to prove most effective: 


“Perhaps the detail of chief interest to the social 
psychologist is the discussion of the manner in 
which the advertiser should appeal to instincts af- 
fecting the social self. Every one wishes to be 
regarded as belonging to a desirable social class, 
and one of the advertiser’s problems is to make his 
goods apear to be in demand by this preferred set. 
A millinery cut representing hats worn by re- 
fined and well dressed ladies, and the advertise- 
ment of a flesh-reducing remedy adorned by a cut 
of a refined lady, well gowned but obviously em- 
barrassed by her excessive embonpoint, are effective in 
their appeal, while an awkward peasant lout holding a 
shoe in his hand, and a vulgar fat woman dressed 
in plaids are ineffective. 

“The discussion of food advertisements is inter- 
esting. People decidedly prefer turkey to pork, 
and quail to chicken, although they are actually 
unable when blindfolded to distinguish these foods 
by differences in taste. The preference is a matter 
of association. Turkey is rarer than pork, and sug- 
gests Thanksgiving and other pleasant scenes, while 
quail is associated with the pleasures of the chase, 
the open fields, pure air, and exhilarating sport, 
and is usually daintily garnished when brought upon 
the’ table. Consequently the man who has food 
stuffs to sell needs to create a glamor over them 
analogous to that which turkey and quail now 
enjoy. This, Professor Scott thinks, can be done by 
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the right kind of advertising. The dainty, ethereal 
ladics appearing in the advertisements of wafers 
are effective in associating this food with daintiness 
and elegance, while a promiscuous abundance ot 
fruit appearing in a wheat advertisement is repul- 
sive. Similarly, several toilet articles are com- 
mended by the purity and daintiness suggested in 
advertisements, and a certain brand of pianos is ef- 
fectively advertised by cuts in which the piano ap- 
pears in parlors furnished in great elegance and 
good taste. 

“The book closes with the report of a question- 
naire embodying the attitude toward the daily news- 
papers of two thousand leading Chicago business 
and professional men. These show a profound lack 
of confidence in the reliability of newspapers in re- 
gard to news, which Professor Scott thinks seriously 
affects their value as advertising mediums. In this 
connection he says: ‘The hope for relief from sen- 
sational journalism is to be found only in the dis- 
covery of the fact that a very influential class of 
business men cannot be influenced by advertise- 
ments appearing in sensational publications.’ ” 


Professor Scott thinks the most important 
process for the advertiser to employ is sug- 
gestion, and that appeals to the reason are only 
of supplementary value. Doctor Wright him- 
self is convinced by Professor Scott’s book 
that mere repeated suggestion by advertise- 
ments influences all of us in our purchases 
more than most of us are aware. Nevertheless, 
Doctor Wright asks if there may not after all 
be a more or less reflective attitude implied 
even in our apparent openness to suggestion 
from magazine advertisements. We have 
found advertised articles satisfactory in the 
past. An advertised article is probably a good 
article. It costs money to advertise. Busi- 
ness men ‘are not likely to go to a large outlay 
to advertise trashy articles which no one will 
buy a second time. Consequently it seems 
wise to buy an article with the name of which 
one has become familiar through advertise- 
ments rather than an article of which one has 
no information except the dubious recommen- 
dation of the sales person, who perhaps re- 
ceives an extra commission upon sales of the 
less known articles. But the failures in the 
field of advertisement offer, probably, the most 
desirable field for the investigation of the psy- 
cholegist. There must be some explanation 
for the lack of receptivity displayed by the 
popular mind to certain forms of advertising. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ROMANTIC LOVE IN THE SOUL 
OF THE BUDDING GIRL. 


T IS when she is in her very earli- 
est teens, according to the emin- 
1 ent educator and psychologist, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, that the 
budding girl “begins to practice 
the great selective function of women in com- 
paring and judging, approving and disapprov- 
ing.” The early teens comprise “the age of 
love fetiches,” to quote the words of the article 
in Appleton’s Magazine from which these de- 
tails are extracted. Girls notice and become 
sensitive to the eyes of a boy, his hair, height, 
feet, complexion, teeth, neck, hands, voice, 
smile, gait and so on. On the other hand, 
certain types of feature and of gestures are 
abhorred. Upon the basis of idiosyncrasies 
of this sort, male individuals deemed most 
charming attract the attention and the adora- 
tion of the “backfisch,” to borrow the German 
colloquial term for a girl who has attained or 
somewhat exceeded the age of thirteen. 
Doctor Hall thus continues his analysis of this 
dawning of the sentimental in the feminine 
soul; 


“These first crude calf loves are often strangely 
unconscious. The thought and talk of the girl at 
this culture stage may be all of him, his, and he, 
all her reveries and dreams may center about one 
and her preferences stand forth clear as day to 
all who know her, while she thinks the whole matter 
is her own securely guarded secret. Should he 
show any inclination or make any advances, es- 
pecially if in the presence of others, he will be re- 
buffed or frozen as presuming, and all the more de- 
cidedly because his admiration would fill her with 
sudden panic lest she might have inadvertently be- 
trayed her liking and so seemed to invite or en- 
courage him. Should some reckless young blade 
be so bold as to snatch an innocent kiss, his re- 
ward would be a slap, and then there would be 
thrills of rapture and hours of anguish in solitude 
afterwards, and her conduct toward him _ hence- 
forth will be an alternation between snubs, more 
acted than spoken, and subtle invitations. All the 
backfisch does may be directly calculated to provoke 
proposals, but it is at the same time so unconscious 
that if anything approaching a tender declaration 
came, she would draw back frightened lest she had 
betrayed her heart; and rather than do this she 
would prefer to die on the spot. 

“The pubescent girl has a passion for secrets. In 
her physiological and affectional life she has much 
to conceal, and early distinguishes between what all 
her acquaintances, what the nearest few, and what 
she alone may know. ‘The latter things tend to 
split off from her social personality and lapse 
to a more or less unconscious life of their own. 
This is the esoteric life or inmost shrine of her 
individuality and contains some of the most primi- 
tive instincts of her sex, and often is the all-domi- 


nant influence of her life, tho all unknown to her 
more superficial, social self-consciousness, which is 
occupied with the interests of daily life, education, 
purposive conduct, occupations—and reveals itself 
in her conversation. The two lives may be entire 
strangers to each other, altho the upper self is 
more likely never to suspect the existence of the 
lower. ‘The latter, for instance, often falls in love 
long before the former has any inkling of it; and 
when it does so, then a crisis arises.” 


What the deeper ego does is often denied 
point blank by the conscious self, adds Doctor 
Hall. This point blank denial is perfectly 
honest and sincere, for what the deeper ego 
does is the outcome of “an alien constellation 
of psychic elements.” The inmost soul of 
woman has until lately been one of the best 
guarded of all the secrets of the universe, and 
has always attracted but baffled man. It is 
the mystic “eternal feminine,” and of it woman 
has ever known yet less than man. Only 
lately, and in some of its more or less morbid 
manifestations, has the great secret just be- 
gun to reveal itself, and experts are beginning 
to realize its power over joy ‘and sorrow, 
health and disease, and even life and death. 
Thus woman, who was once thought soulless, 
now comes nearer to having two souls than 
does man. 


“It is in the backfisch stage that this bifurcation 
takes place, and the student who collects copious 
questionnaire data from many sources can now very 
roughly and very provisionally describe the pro- 
cess. Pubescence lasts longer, is more unsettling, 
if it be not indeed a more prolonged epoch, in the 
life of the girl than in the boy. She is a more 
generic being and a better expression of the race, 
as actually nearer to it. With the new opportunities 
now opened to her sex, her future is felt to be 
more uncertain than ever before, since many inde- 
pendent careers beckon. She may be a star upon 
the stage, enter the world of art, letters, music, en- 
gage in a profession, in business, or enter a public 
career. The backfisch has always fancied she might 
marry a prince, a pauper or even a sot. Thus the 
question is wide open what she shall do or be. To 
a man wedlock is an incident, but for a woman it 
is destiny. All these possibilities invite, and the 
bud lingers where all these ways focus and cross, 
and glances out along many of them in turn. 
Never were there so many of them and never 
were most of them quite so alluring. It is rarely 
hers to choose; circumstances must decide, and she 
can at least for a season wait. Meanwhile she also 
feels inner inclinations, probably many, one after 
another; thus everything within and without tends 
to keep her plastic, and she must remain adaptable 
to a wide range of eventualities. 

“Now for a year or two only in all her life is 
she a little taller than boys of the same age, but 
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her intellect is brighter and far more developed 


and mature. Boys are coarse, oafish, have strange 
tastes and ways. Just blossoming into beauty, en- 
joying for the first time that most exhilarating ex- 
perience of being taken for a young lady by those 
who do not know her well, the first whiff of an at- 
mosphere charged with incense, adulation, and ad- 
miration is often ravishing. Perhaps she is really 
destined to become a superior being, queening it 
through the world and ruling it by a wish of even 
a whim. When she is receiving the first homage 
of the other sex, often, too, her parents begin to 
regard and treat her in a new way. How she now 
treasures every sweet thing she hears anyone say 
that any other ever said about her! And how some 
admirers do long to be her very slaves! How 
graciously she would accept or how haughtily she 
would spurn each proffered favor or suitor! Per- 
haps those least likely to receive such homage or 
to be wooed by rivals dream most of it, and so 
fancy supplies what fact denies. Possibly some splen- 
did, golden youth may now be sailing over the sea 
to woo and carry her off to his castle. Such things 
have happened, and outside fairyland. It is barely 
possible that some fascinating young stranger who has 
just crossed her path may be a hero in disguise, 
for that too, has happened, and besides is not fact 
stranger than fiction? Does not every lover kneel, 
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worship, bring gifts, and live to make his idol 
happy? She knows little of suffering, and so cannot 
be very pitiful, so that the evils and misfortunes 
of the world rest lightly upon her soul. Thus life 
is ecstatically and ravishingly joyous, for woman- 
kind is now enthroned in her paradise.” 


What, asks Professor Hall, does the budding 
girl care in her heart of hearts about “the 
shop worn school studies” for their own sake? 
She accepts them, he replies, with more or less 
equanimity somewhat as a necessary evil, but 
if she be normal she does not put her whole 
soul into them. That is why it is tragically 
true that the high school has drifted farther 
from the real nature of the child than any 
other grades. Are some teachers living in a 
fool’s paradise, asks this eminent educator, or, 
to change the figure, is their acquaintance with 
the child’s soul limited to its front yard, hall- 
way or formal caller’s parlor, while they know 
nothing of what takes place in any of the 
living rooms where the child moves and has 
its being? 





EFFECT OF TOBACCO 


NNUMERABLE experiments have 

been performed designed to 
demonstrate the poisonous effect 
of tobacco upon the human or- 
RO) SA ganism. Usually, observes The 
Medical Record, to which we are indebted for 
the following particulars, such experiments 
have consisted of injections of nicotine or 
other tobacco elements under the skin or into 
the blood of animals. Such procedure in no 
way simulates the usual modes of using to- 
bacco peculiar to man. The noted Dr. Serge 
Jebvrosky, of St. Petersburg, in some recent 
experiments, has used a simple apparatus, by 
means of which rabbits were kept from six to 
eight hours daily in a specially constructed 
chamber. This chamber was filled with to- 
bacco smoke from cigarettes contained in the 
chamber, and “smoked” by means of a draught 
produced by a water pump. 

In the first week of the experiments the 
animals showed increased frequency of res- 
piration, restlessness, and great increase in the 
secretions of the lacrymal and salivary glands. 
After “smoking” they appeared weak and 
apathetic, and dragged their legs somewhat in 
walking. 

With the continuation of the experiments 
those symptoms gradually disappeared, but in- 





SMOKE UPON ANIMALS 


stead there was noticed marked loss of appe- 
tite accompanied by emaciation. Two animals 
died within two months, and the microscopical 
examination of their hearts showed interesting 
changes in the nerve ganglia—shrinking in the 
cells, vacuolization, and some other deteriora- 
tions. Other animals, killed after five months, 
showed deterioration in the blood vessels, 
while great loss of flesh, reaching in some 
cases one half of the initial weight, was com- 
mon to all of them. These results were defin- 
itely established by the nicest observations 
verified by the reports of independent investi- 
gators. 

This series of experiments led Doctor 
Jebrovsky to conclude that animals may also 
become tolerant to the action of tobacco 
smoke, altho this is not the case when tobacco 
is injected, the resistance of the animals in 
such cases falling progressively with the con- 
tinued injections. The pathological changes 
found here bore out the clinically verified as- 
sumption that the heart may be early affected 
by tobacco smoking. It is to be hoped, con- 


cludes our medical authority, that the eminent 
experimenter will continue his important in- 
vestigations with other animals less sensitive 
to the poisonous or at any rate debilitating 
effects of tobacco. 
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PROPOS of the Poe centennial cele- 
brations, the question may be raised 
whether a considerable part of 
Poe’s fame is not due to the pathos 

NDS) of his life, independently of the 
poetic quality of his verse. It is generally as- 
sumed by his eulogists that the stories of his 
moral lapses are attacks upon his literary stand- 
ing. It seems to us, on the contrary, that these 
stories have helped to make him a figure of world 
interest, and that his worshippers are dimly aware 
of this fact, and that they are the ones who insist 
on keeping the stories to the front. The note of 
passion which his verse lacked is in a measure 
supplied by the pathos of his life, and what we fail 
to find in the lines we seem to find between them. 
The same thing may be said of many bards. The 
dissipation of Verlaine, the drugged poverty of 
Francis Thompson, the “atheism” of Shelley, the 
assaults of the critics upon Keats, the contempor- 
ary neglect of Walt Whitman, the wickednesses 
of Byron—these things have been made more of 
by the friends than by the detractors of the poets, 
and their poetry is in consequence haloed by a 
certain charm and an emotional glow to which it 
is not entitled on strictly literary grounds. 

Far the best thing, in a lyrical way, that we have 
seen called forth by the Poe centennial is the fol- 
lowing poem in The North American Review. 
Much of the effect here also, it will be noted, 
is produced by dwelling upon the shadows of 
his sad career. The poem is prefaced by this 
quotation from Poe: 


If I could dwell 

Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 

A mortal melody,— 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within thé sky. 


THE SINGER OF THE SHADOWS 
By Acnets LEE 


From far beyond all death, all spaces dark, 
With art sublime, 

The singer of the shadows came to mark 
His land, his time. 


Stranger to joy, in bitterness he trod 
The ways of men. 

The hour’s reality was not his god, 
Nor day his ken. 


a 
His tenebrous thoughts harmoniously soared, 
On sovereign breath, 


In mystical vibrations of the chord 
Of night and death. 


Poet of grief, he sought her loneliest cave, 
Her ultimate aisle, 

Her ruined keep, her moldering architrave 
And peristyle. 


Poet of tombs, the midnight was his theme. 
Adventuring far, 

He pierced the opal center of a dream, 
Or of a star. 


Poet of beauty, he bestowed her sleep 
And rich rebirth, 

In music marvellous, fantastic, deep, 
To thrill the earth— 


Each note, the whisper of a soul, apace 
O’er passion sped, 

Driven to crowd the ghostly populace 
Of voices dead. 


Let those who walk with lore the beaten road 
From others ask 

The daily bread of thought, cheer for the load, 
Sun for the task. 


An hour there is when sunshine brings to pain 
Unfaith, unrest, 

When she would feel the footfalls of the rain 
Upon her breast. 


Then, circled in a misty aureole, 
His charm distils 

A craved narcotic for the fevered soul 
From sorrow’s hills. 

Dear singer! Human hearts shall ever hold 
His melodies. 

They flash their beacons over manifold 
Fair lands and seas. 


England acclaims him. 
Greets him with bay, 

And calls him brother, through her Baudelaire 
And Mallarmé. 


France, attuned, aware, 


And we to-day the sweeter count the soil 
That drank his tears. 

His dust has flowered. 
The light reveres. 


The darkness of his toil 


Too long have lettered dwarf and neophyte 
Cast him their stones, 

Who flesh beheld, not spirit, worked their blight 
Above his bones. 


Enough of slander! 
To evils wild 

Envies evolve and lies perpetuate! 
Art owns her child. 


Cradle him soft, O Art! who only knew 
To speak thy tongue, 

Thou being his life, and his life’s residue 
The dream unsung. 


Bolted be the gate 
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Thy lesser planets let his glow outlive, 
High and apart, 

Who, earthbound, gave thee all he had to give,— 
His tortured heart. 


‘Pride has departed, Doom has crossed the door, 
Love calls farewell. 

But from thy firmament forevermore 
Shines Israfel! 


A volume of poems has just appeared in Eng- 
land that gains most of its interest from the 
tragic fate of its author. The poems are by John 
Clare, and they are edited by Arthur Symons. 
Some of the best of them, we are told, were pro- 
duced after Clare became insane. His life, even 
prior to his madness, was filled with pain and 
deprivation.. Here is what a reviewer in the 
London Times Literary Supplement says of Clare 
and his work: 


“Here was a man barely more than five feet high, 
half-starved, insanely sensitive, the grandson of an 
illegitimate and nameless wanderer, suckled on pota- 
toes and water gruel, who spent his childhood tend- 
ing sheep and geese amid the haunting night terrors 
of a swamp; who sometimes lay drunk all night in 
the open air, and had tramped 150 miles in a 
week to sell two or three volumes of his poems; 
who kept himself, a mother and crippled father, his 
wife, and children (one after another till seven 
came) on £45 a year, in a narrow wretched hut 
on a dark, gloomy plain; and this man’s last words 
out of a madhouse were, ‘I want to go home.’ And 
yet, as if to spite the philanthropist, and to justify 
in some obscure fashion the ways of God to man, 
his poetry is full of delight, now and then even of 
ecstasy—the delight of joy and of hope and of life. 
It has more delicacy, seems to come from a rarer 
source than Burns’s, and has something of the 
same childlike purity and sensitiveness as Blake's.” 


Listen to this poignant cry from the madhouse 
in which Clare spent the last twenty years of his 
life: 


I AM 
By Joun Ciare 


I am! Yet what I am none cares or knows. 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost. 

I am the self-consumer of my woes. 

They rise and vanish in oblivious host, 

Like shades in love and death’s oblivion lost; 
And yet I am! and live with shadows tost. 


Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dreams, 

Where there is neither sense of life nor joys, 
But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems ; 
And e’en the dearest—that I loved the best— 
Are strange—nay, rather stranger than the rest. 


I long for scenes where man has never trod, 

A place where woman never smiled or wept; 
There to abide with my Creator, God, 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept; 


Untroubling and untroubled where I lie, 
The grass below—above the vaulted sky. 


It is a great year for centenary celebrations, 
and the poets are doing their part. Mr. Robinson 
gives us in Scribner's a poem on Lincoln, stating 
in a foot-note that the lines are to be supposed 
to have been written not long after the Civil War: 


THE MAN WHO CAME 
By Epwin ArLincton Rosinson 


A flying word from here and there 
Had sown the name at which we sneered, 
But soon the name was everywhere, 

To be reviled and then revered; 

A presence to be loved and feared, 

We cannot hide it, or deny 

That we, the gentlemen who jeered, 
May be forgotten by and by. 


He came when days were perilous 
And hearts of men were sore beguiled; 
And having made his note of us, 

He pondered and was reconciled. 

Was ever master yet so mild 

As he, and so untamable? 

We doubted, even when he smiled, 
Not knowing what he knew so well. 


He knew that undeceiving fate 

Would shame us whom he served unsought; 
He knew that he must wince and wait— 
The jest of those for whom he fought; 
He knew devoutly what he thought 

Of us and of our ridicule; 

He knew that we must all be taught 

Like little children in a school. 


We gave a glamor to the task 

That he encountered and saw through, 
But little of us did he ask, 

And little did we ever do. 

And what appears if we review 

The season when we railed and chaffed? 
It is the face of one who knew 

That we were learning while we laughed. 


The face that in our vision feels 

Again the venom that we flung, 
Transfigured to the world reveals 

The vigilance to which we clung. 
Shrewd, ragged, harassed, and among 
The mysteries that are untold, 

The face we see was never young 

Nor could it ever have been old. 


For he, to whom we had applied 

Our shopman’s test of age and worth, 
Was elemental when he died, 

As he was ancient at his birth: 

The saddest among kings of earth, 
Bowed with a galling crown, this man 
Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 
Laconic—and Olympian. 


The love, the grandeur, and the fame 
Are bounded by the world alone; 

The calm, the smoldering, and the flame 
Of awful patience were his own: 
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With him they are forever flown 
Past ali our fond self-shadowings, 
Wherewith we cumber the Unknown 
As with inept, Icarian wings. 


For we were not as other men: 

*T was ours to soar and his to see; 
But we are coming down again, 

And we shall come down pleasantly ; 
Nor shall we longer disagree 

On what it is to be sublime, 

But flourish in our perigee 

And have one Titan at a time. 


We get the following charming lyric from the 
pages of The Bang, the facetious little magazine- 
let published for the delectation of The Vaga- 
bonds at their weekly luncheon. The poem is one 
of a number which the author, who is an editor, 
an encyclopedist, and a clergyman, has had stowed 
away among his unpublished manuscripts, and 
which were wheedled out of him with some diffi- 
culty, we understand, by the editor of The Bang. 
We hope there are more like this that may yet 
be wheedled into the light: 


THE WITCH 


By EpipHaNius WILSON. 


There is a witch in yonder wood, 

She waved a fiery wand one day, 

And lo! upon the withered spray 
Red bud and golden tassel flashed ; 
With patches green the sod was splashed; 

The wild bird sang his sunniest lay; 
Smooth over stones the brown brook dashed. 
There is a witch in yonder wood. 


I longed to see her, where she stood; 
I wis she must be wondrous fair; 
I think I see her threaded hair 
At dawn beneath the birches shine, 
For, with their silver, limbs divine 
Are blending, and a forehead rare 
That mist and twinkling leaflets twine; 
And then I lose her in the wood. 


I wonder in the summer wood 
Whether upon the morning mist 
She floats in veil of amethyst, 
Or better loves the setting sun, 
Gray mantled like a holy nun. 
With hand untouched, with cheek unkissed, 
A lonely huntress does she run 
The wildering circuits of the wood? 


And now I hear her in the wood; 
I hear her, and my heart is rent 
By the wild note of her lament; 
It comes on autumn’s wind so clear 
To me the world’s own end is near; 
Life leaves my cheek, my hope is spent; 
It stabs my very soul to hear 
The weeping witch in yonder wood. 


Why dost thou weep in yonder wood? 
Is it because thy love is dead, 
And thou art kneeling at his head, 
With white face straining to the sky? 
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Is it for grief that thou must die? 

Or that the summer flowers are fled? 
Tell me the secret of thy cry, 
Wild witch that weepest in the wood! 


Silence; aad silence too is good; 
For dying is more sad than death, 
And she no longer draws her breath, 
No longer shines in leaf and lea; 
Gray is the turf and stript the tree— 
She lies the whimpled snows beneath, 
She’s gone without a word to me, 
The witch that lived in yonder wood. 


Here is a dialectic poem which looks harsh and 
barbaric with its numerous z’s, but which, after 
you get into it, is found very sweet and tender. 
It comes from the London Nation: 


A SOMERSET LULLABY 
By Epwarp SypNEY TYLEE 


The dimpsey dark’s a-falling, the birds are in the 
nest! 

The little stars are crowding now the zun is gone 
to rest. 

While the girt beg chap was looking they didn’t dare 
to play; 

Now they run like happy children when the Dap- 
per’s gone away. 

Zo go to sleep, my deary dear, a-snuggled in my 


arm ; 

Snuggled down in coopy-ouse you'll never come 
to harm. 

Zafe and warm in hidey-hole while Mammy watch 
do keep, 


And the stars look through the windy pane to zee 
ye off to sleep. 


The Squire’s cheeld’s got a rattle, and a zilver 
coral ring; 
But a can’t zee its Mammy for she’m gone to zee 
the King. 
’Tis tended by a maykin, 
bone; 
But you’m my lucky laddie with a Mammy of your 
own! 
Zo go to sleep, my deary dear, a rocking on my 
knee! 
And thank the Blessed Lord you baint a Child 
of Quality! 
Ay, thank the Lord, who laid ye on our cottage 
héarthen stone, 
With a Daddy as do love ye, and a Mammy of 
your own. 


and cheweth on a 


Sleep sound, my Husk o’ Honey, my Sheaf of 
Golden Carn! 
My Bird as cannot flutter yet, my Rose wi’ ne’er a 


tharn! 

Give gold and sparkling jewels to them that’s proud 
and high! 

I’ve got a secret treasure no money could not 
buy! 


Zo sleep and suck, my Pearl of Pearls, a-tug- 
ging at my breast! 
The worser ye do use me, the better I shall 


rest! 

Ay, tug and tease and tussle, and bless ye for 
the pain; 

For if them busy lips grew still I’d never sleep 
again. 
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Gerda Dalliba is the name of a young girl who 
has been attracting some notice in artistic circles 
in New York, and who has just published a vol- 
ume entitled “An Earth Poem” (Putnam’s). Ed- 
win Markham writes the introduction, and begins 
by saying: “Here is a book that seems to me to 
have touches of the wild beauty which we have 
all agreed to call poetic genius.” We think Mr. 
Markham’s statement is warranted, but the book, 
nevertheless, is disappointing. The reader wan- 
ders in a sort of poetic mist, and longs for some 
power that might precipitate it into lakes and 
pools and rivers. There are many notable lines 
and phrases, but hardly one notable poem. We 
quote the following as one of the most suc- 
cessful : 


THE NEW GENESIS 
By Gerpa DaALLisa 


There was a God once—lying in the East— 
And Chaos was about Him, and no world 

But grey voluminous vapors; so the heart 

Was silent in the God, and only time 

The soul-throbs of His Being, made Him live, 
Then came a change, for He desired. Lo! 

The rivers ran with water!—Heaven wept! 

And all the lakes and oceans they were filled! 
And all the streams and pools were given life. 


And He desired, waking from a sleep 

Of ages inconceivable, and Earth 

Grew and grew green; and seasons, winter, spring, 
Summer and autumn took their separate tasks— 
And learned to bear their load of forest, marsh, 
Meadow and mountain; while the day, and night, 
Placed by their brow their brilliant sun and moon 
As rounded mirrors to behold themselves. 

And lo!—The God desired All! All! All! 

And lo!—the God desired and was man! 


Mr. A. C. Benson has collected what he con- 
siders the best from his six volumes of poetry, 
and published the collection in one volume (John 
Lane) under the title “The Poems of A. C. Ben- 
son.” The influence of the volume is a soothing 
and quieting one. There are no bugles blowing 
in it. No storms hurtle and nothing but a gentle 
swell breaks the surface of the sea. There are 
many likable poems, but none that are unforget- 
table. Here is one of the most likable: 


THE SERMON 
By ArtHuR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


I know not what the preacher said :— 
His words fell muffled in a dream, 

By clause and clause, from head to head, 
He traced a sad and subtle scheme; 


Through legal maze, on dizzy height, 
The curious metaphysic trod: 

He held with all his tedious might, 
The mirror to the mind of God. 


The mind of God! and all the while 
His large wind thundered in the tower, 
And on the casements of the aisle 
Pelted and tapped the driving shower: 


Old grandsires shivered at the sound; 
How cold among the slanting stones, 
The comfortless and ugly ground, 

Where they must lay their aching bones! 


While lovers sat in blushing thought, 
And heeded not the unkindly skies :— 
But with an awkward rapture caught 
The sudden glance of wistful eyes. 


Blackwood’s publishes a narrative poem by 
Alfred Noyes that is thirty-six stanzas in length, 
most of the stanzas being of eight lines. We 
would like to republish it entire, for it is un- 
usually delightful; but we must content ourselves 
with portions only, with a hint or two to the 
reader, where the elision makes it desirable, to 
indicate the course of the narrative: 


THE TWO PAINTERS 
(A Tale of Old Japan) 
By Atrrep NoyEs 


Yoichi Tenko, the painter, 
Dwelt by the purple sea, 
Painting the peacock islands 
Under his willow-tree: 
Also in temples he painted 
Dragons of old Japan, 
With a child to look at the pictures— 
Little O Kimi San. 


Kimi, the child of his brother, 
Bright as the moon in May, 
White as a lotus lily, 
Pink as a plum-tree spray, 
Linking her soft arm round him 
Sang to his heart for an hour, 
Kissed him with ripples of laughter 
And lips of the cherry flower. 


Child of the old pearl-fisher 

Lost in his junk_at sea, 
Kimi was loved of Tenko 

As his own child might be, 
Yoichi Tenko the painter, 

Wrinkled and grey and old, 
Teacher of many disciples 

That paid for his dreams with gold. 


Peonies, peonies crowned the May! 
Clad in blue and white array 

Came Sawara to the school 
Under the silvery willow-tree, 

All to learn of Tenko! 
Riding on a milk-white mule, 

Young and poor and proud was he, 
Lissom as a cherry spray 
(Peonies, peonies, crowned the day!) 
And he rode the golden way 

To the school of Tenko. 
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Swift to learn, beneath his hand 
Soon he watched his wonderland 
Growing cloud by magic cloud, 
Under the silvery willow-tree 
In the school of Tenko: 
Kimi watched him, young and proud, 
Painting by the purple sea, 
Lying on the golden sand 
Watched his golden wings expand! 
(None but Love will understand 
All she hid from Tenko.) 


‘So, in her blue kimono, 
Pale as the sickle moon 
‘Glimmered thro’ soft plum-branches 
Blue in the dusk of June, 
Stole she, willing and waning, 
Frightened and unafraid, 
“Take me with you, Sawara, 
Over the sea,’ she said. 


Small and sadly beseeching, 
Under the willow-tree, 
Glimmered her face like a foam-flake 
Drifting over the sea: 
Pale as a drifting blossom, 
Lifted her face to his eyes: 
Slowly he gathered and held her 
Under the drifting skies. 


Poor little face cast backward, 
Better to see his own, 

Earth and heaven went past them 
Drifting: they two, alone 

Stood immortal. He whispered— 
“Nothing can part us two!” 

Backward her sad little face went 
Drifting, and dreamed it true. 


Off went Sawara to make a name for himself, 
and Kimi waited long for the “golden wings” to 
bring him back again. But no word came to her, 
tho his growing fame “lit the clouds.” Then came 

, a rich young merchant, and Tenko placed Kimi’s 
hand in his, bidding her wed the young man, and 
saying to her, falsely, that Sawara was wedded. 


Dumbly she turned and left them, 
Never a word or cry 

Broke from her lips’ grey petals 
Under the drifting sky: 

Down to the spray and the rainbows, 
Where she had watched him of old 

Painting the rose-red islands, 
Painting the sand’s wet gold, 


Down to their dreams of the sunset, 
Frail as a flower’s white ghost, 

Lonely and lost she wandered 
Down to the darkening coast ; 

Lost in the drifting ‘midnight, 
Weeping, desolate, blind. 

Many went out to seek her: 
Never a heart could find. 


Then Sawara comes back, not to wed Kimi, 
whom he had forgotten, but to paint anew the 


dim isles of rose and blue. When Tenko spoke 
of Kimi, Sawara had even forgotten her name. 


Great Sawara, the painter, 

* Sought, on a day of days, 

One of the peacock islands 
Out in the sunset haze: 

Rose-red sails on the water 
Carried him quickly nigh; 

There would he paint him a wonder, 
Worthy of Hokusai. 


Lo, as he leapt o’er the creaming 
Roses of faery foam, 

Out of the green-lipped caverns 
Under the isle’s blue dome, 

White as a drifting snowflake, 
White as the moon’s white flame, 

White as a ghost from the darkness, 
Little O Kimi came. 


“Long I have waited, Sawara, 
Here in our sunset isle, 
Sawara, Sawara, Sawara, 

Look on me once, and smile; 
Face I have watched so long for, 
Hands I have longed to hold, 

Sawara, Sawara, Sawara, 
Why is your heart so cold?” 


Surely, he thought, I have painted 
Nothing so fair as this 
Moonlit almond blossom 
Sweet to fold and kiss. . . . 
“Kimi,” he said, “I am wedded! 
Hush, for it could not be!” 
“Kiss me one kiss,” she whispered, 
“Me also, even me.” 


Small and terribly drifting 
Backward, her sad white face 
Lifted up to Sawara 
Once, in that lonely place, 
White as a drifting blossom 
Under his wondering eyes, 
Slowly he gathered and held her 
Under the drifting skies. 


“Others are happy,” she whispered, 
“Maidens and men I have seen: 
Be happy, be happy, Sawara! 
The other—shall be—your queen! 
Kiss me one kiss for parting.” 
Trembling she lifted her head, 
Then like a broken blossom 
It fell on his arm. She was dead. 


Much impressed, Sawara straight 
(Tho the hour was growing late) 
Made a sketch of Kimi lying 
By the lonely, sighing sea, 

Brought it back to Tenko. 
Tenko looked it over crying 

(Under the silvery willow-tree). 
“You have burst the golden gate! 
You have conquered Time and Fate! 
Hokusai is not so great! 

This is Art,” said Tenko! 
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Recent Fiction 





HERE is so much sorrow and ugli- 
ness in life and in its mirror, art, 
T that we are sure to welcome a 
man who bears laughter in his 
hands like a gift from the gods. 
Williami J. Locke brings us both laughter and 
tears; but even his tears savor not of salt, but 
of a sympathy sweetly human. 
Septimus, the extravagant and 
quixotic hero of his latest novel,* 
is more like a character in a fairy tale than in a 
twentieth century novel; yet he seems more real, 
more live to us than the sordid creatures of Zola 
groping like so many diseased microbes in the 
entrails of Paris; and, if we close the book mo- 
mentarily, we almost expect his radiant visage to 
beam upon us from a rocking chair. He is not with- 
out literary ancestry. Carlotta, in “The Morals 
of Marcus Ordeyne,” is his sister, and “The Be- 
loved Vagabond” claims him as a brother by the 
right of spiritual kinship. Locke is the father of 
them all, but his family tree, so The Times Satur- 
day Review affirms, reaches back into days 
long passed. Sir Andrew Aguecheek, too 
often a mere buffoon on the stage; Cousin Slender 
and Mr. Toots have some of his traits. “Of 
course,” the reviewer affirms, “Septimus has many 
advantages denied to the others.” - 

Septimus Dix; Zora Middlemist, a widow 
whose six weeks of married life had been one 
of love’s nightmares, not its dreams; her sister, 
Emmy Oldrieve, a frivolous, volatile young actress 
madly infatuated with a “star” whose twinkling 
proves to be illusory; and Clem Sypher, inventor 
and prophet of a skin cure, are the remarkable 
quartet that enliven the story. Septimus is a 
simple-minded inventor of guns, utterly lost in 
the world, and he meets Zora most unconvention- 
ally in Monte Carlo. He confides to her that he 
had never had the pleasure of lunching with a 
lady before. “No one has ever wanted me,” he 
remarks, “It has always puzzled me to know 
how men get to know women and go about with 
them. I think it must be a gift. Some fellows 
have a gift for collecting Toby jugs. Everywhere 
they discover a Toby jug. I couldn’t find one if 
I tried for a year.” Soon after the meeting be- 
tween Zora and Septimus, Sypher makes his en- 
trance. He is a devout believer in his cure, and 
his experience when it fails him is related with 
humor and pathos. Septimus loves Zora, but 
when her sister is deserted by the man she loves, 


SEPTIMUS 


*Serptimus. By William J. Locke. John Lane & Co. 





he elopes with the deceived maiden to save her 
from the consequences of her amorous indis- 
cretion, “Perhaps,” remarks one critic, Mr. H. I. 
Brock, “there never was a man in all the world 
who did what Septimus did for love of the 
woman he did not marry; perhaps there was never 
in all the world a creature quite so fantastic. But 
there have been men who have wished for a brief 
moment anyhow—to do what Septimus did, and 
there have been men who would have been just 
as simple if the world had let them. Perhaps 
there has never been in all the world a manufac- 
turer of patent medicine quite like Clem Sypher; 
but there have been men who saw themselves 
almost that way, and there have been martyrs in 
plenty for many causes not one whit less absurd.” 
As for Zora, he goes on to say, “you have seen 
her, you have known her, for she is what the un- 
discriminating call the American girl. And per- 
haps,” Mr. Brock continues, “you have seen her 
learn the lesson of life—exchange the goddess 
for the woman. It is a marvelous change, and 
so far as the memory of the present writer runs 
has not been attempted before as Mr. Locke has 
attempted it. If the result is not quite satisfac- 
tory—and, frankly, it hardly appears so—the fig- 
ure of the womaneis perfect and the change is 
admirably lifelike.” 

It is perhaps Mr. Locke’s greatest achievement 
that he has lifted his characters from the atmo- 
sphere of pure farce into the atmosphere of pure 
literature. “‘Septimus,’” observes The Argonaut 
(San Francisco) on this point, “is one of those 
rare stories that attract us first of all in our 
lighter mood and then lay hold upon us with the 
force of a strong ideal. We may, indeed, almost 
believe that the author himself advanced into 
fresh recognition of his opportunities as he pro- 
gressed.” To quote further: 


“Zora Middlemist does not at first impress us 
very favorably. The abandon that follows the few 
bitter weeks of her married life is not attractive, 
and altho we know that she will not remain a widow, 
we do not quite see why any one should fall in 
love with her. Her sister Emily is of the nonde- 
script variety, pretty, good-natured, weak and silly. 
We glance at her and forget her. Septimus himself, 
at a first introduction, appears almost a caricature 
with his inconsequence, his eccentricities, his ab- 
sent-mindedness, and his genius for inventing artil- 
lery, while as for Clem Sypher, with his universal 
‘Cure,’ he seems to be a type of the self-advertising 
nostrum maker redeemed from a hopeless vulgarity 
only by an unquestionable enthusiasm. * We feel 
that we have got among a very funny crowd of 
people, and we resign ourselves to a prospect of 
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three hundred pages of clever burlesque. It says 
much for the author’s power that he is able to lift 
us from the comic to the magnificent, and from 
the domain of farce to the plane of a moral grandeur 
that leaves us almost breathless.” 


There are some reviewers who think less of 
Septimus than of his beloved predecessor; but as 
to Mr. Locke’s genius, there seems to be only one 
voice. “It appears to be Mr. Locke’s province,” 
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the Boston Transcript asserts, in an enthusiastio 
review, “to let light into the dark corners of 
life, and to show us the bright side of people and 
things at which we are too often inclined to look 
askance, and which we are too prone to view 
from the standpoint of the puritanical and hyper- 
critical moralist. Yet because of this he is no 
less the appealing moralist than he is the enter- 
taining novelist.” 





ATENT medicine looms large in this 
year’s fiction. It plays an import- 
Be ant part in Mr. Locke’s novel, un- 
der the name of “Sypher’s Cure,” 
and Mr. Wells’s latest successful 
essay into the realm of fiction* rotates about the 
promoters of the proprietary cure-of-all-ills after 
which he has christened the book. 
It is the most convincing product 
from the brain and pen of its 
brilliant author in many years. It is long—many 
hundred pages—and in the severely conventional 
sense it is not a novel at all. Canons of art are 
after all mere deductions from the impressiveness 
of works of literature in the past. If a writer 
is effective by violating these canons, not his 
work, but the laws that have outlived themselves 
must be altered. George Ponderevo, of whom 
the novel is the alleged autobiography, distinctly 
says in the preface: “I want to get at all sorts 
of things. My ideas of a novel all through are 
comprehensive rather than austere. I suppose 
what I’m really trying to render is nothing more 
nor less than Life—as one man has found it. I 
want to tell—myself, and my impressions of the 
thing as a whole, to say things I have come to feel 
intensely of the laws, traditions, usages and ideas 
we call society, and how we poor individuals get 
driven and lured and stranded among these windy, 
perplexing shoals and channels.” 
“Tono-Bungay,” in the opinion of the St. Louis 
Mirror, differs from the modern, popular novel in 
that it is the story of a life, in which all the 
complexities, cross-currents, seeming contradic. 
tions, and multiplex influences that are encount- 
ered is the average life, rather than the elabora- 
tion of an episode. The modern novel, it con- 
tends, is really but a padded short story, dealing 
with cross-sections and slices out of experiences. 
Mr. Wells’s new book tells the whole story of a 
man, and pitifully reveals his necessary weak- 
nesses as well as his moments of nobility and 
exaltation. George Ponderevo, who narrates his 
own story, is born into the station of “upper 
servitude” in caste-ridden England. He is a rebel 


TONO-BUNGAY 





*Tono-Buncay. By H. G. Wells. Duffield & Company. 


from the first against an institution that clips 
his wings, and he shocks his world and the titular 
“lady” whom his mother serves by thrashing a 
titular young lordling, and by loving Beatrice, 
the young lordling’s sister. He is exiled, and 
sent in disgrace to his uncle, a scheming, versatile 
chemist, imbued with the American spirit of inno- 
vation and enterprise. The uncle, after many 
trials, invented Tono-Bungay, the patent medicine 
that conquered the world. He became a great 
financier, forming syndicates based on  soap- 
bubbles, and issuing watered stock sufficient to 
float an empire. George rises to riches and dizzy 
social heights in the tail of his uncle’s financial 
kite until the inevitable crash at the end. He 
has three love affairs, and these, to quote again 
from The Mirror, are brutal in truthfulness. 
“Guts’ are evident in the recital. The natures 
of men and women, as they appear under differ- 
ent environments and circumstances, are ruth- 
lessly portrayed. The futility of life under pres- 
ent conditions—futility of individual endeavor— 
is pitilessly revealed. It is a big thing 
that Mr. Wells has done.” Big is the epithet that 
suggests itself in reviewing the book. Says Mr. 
Chamberlin in The Evening Mail: 


““Tono-Bungay’ is a big work. It sums up about 
all the master influences in modern industrial and 
business life in England, and, for that matter, in 
America, too. It is a story of restless scheming, of 
business bluff, of wasteful energy, of wasteful ad- 
vertising, of childless women, of women ‘wasted 
and wasteful and futile.’ The story is alive witls 
power, with grim humor; thought and intellect are 
behind the words, from beginning to end. . . . 

“There are few finer bits of characterization in 
all English fiction than Edward Ponderevo. He is 
worthy to stand with Wilkins Micawber and Mul- 
berry Sellers. He is the prince of modern hum- 
bugs, and he is a man one loves well in spite of his 
humbug. What a business man he is! How he 
satirizes modern speculative enterprise! And with 
all the squalidness of its subject “Tono-Bungay’ is a 
poem. There is spirit and significance in every 
page. 

“Tt is really a great book. It cannot be summed 
up. But read merely as a somewhat sensational 
novel, by one incapable of understanding its social 
meaning, it will probably be mere punk, like any 
other sensational novel. It has to be read in- 
telligently.” 
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While not all readers may have the patience to 
go through the minutie of the book, those who 
elect to take this course, affirms The World, will 


have rich pickings along the way. “The long 
story,” it says, “is liberally spiced with the in- 
dividual wit, fancy, philosophy and romance 
which are Mr. Wells’s unfailing literary asset.” 
The author’s socialistic speculations, another of 
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his unfailing assets, are fortunately unobtrusive. 
“It could be predicted,” remarks the New York 
Sun, “that Mr. Wells would not be able to keep 
his hands off the social system, and he does not. 
Far from it. The novel is in a way a criticism 
of it; but for once, at least, Mr. Wells has ceased 
to be a revolutionary long enough to be some- 
thing of an artist.” 





HE SPY,’* Maxim Gorky’s latest 

“ novel, should be read in conjunc- 
T tion with “Mother,” the story which 
preceded it. They are both studies 

of the Russian revolution, but ap- 

proach the struggle from opposite sides— 
“Mother” from the side of the revolutionists, “The 
Spy” from the side of the au- 
thorities. Gorky calls “The Spy” 
“The Story of a Superfluous 
Man,” and the sub-title is thoroly appropriate, for, 
as Horace Traubel points out in The Conservator, 
“the spy, any spy, is a superfluous man. The 
spy knows it. He sneaks about on margins. He 
lingers in shadows. He hits from behind. He 
sells his soul. He betrays and traduces. . ‘ 
No foundations except those of love can last.” 
The spy of Gorky’s story is a young wastrel 
named Yevsey Klimkoy. 
ately decide to become a spy; he drifts into it. 
First we see him as a timid, sluggish country 
boy, left an orphan at the age of seven. Later he 
is sent to the city to work for an old man who 
keeps an underground book-shop and sells forbid- 
den literature of the revolutionary sort. The old 
man, it turns out, is a decoy. It is his business 
to lure people into buying his books, and then 
to have them arrested. He is a despicable type, 
and his mistress is worse than he is. Yevsey 
finally helps the mistress to smother him. The 
whole atmosphere of the place is stifling, and the 
spies who gather there are mostly mean, mopish, 
sodden. In strong contrast is the spirit of the 
working people on whom they spy. They are in- 
spired by new hopes and aspirations, and united 
by a sense of comradeship. Yevsey cannot help 
admiring their courage and cheerfulness. Once 
he actually warns an intended victim. Yet he 
cannot make up his mind to ally himself with 
them or to do anything definite. He is without 
will. He just drifts. Toward the end of the 
story comes the first real flash of light. The 
narrative passes from the nether world to a por- 
trayal of heroic events obviously suggested by 


THE SPY 





*Tue Spry: Tue Story or A SuperFLuous Man. By 
Maxim Gorky. Authorized Translation by Thomas 
Seltzer. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 





He does not deliber-. 


the proclamation of the Constitution four years 
ago and the march of Father Gapon and the 
populace through the streets of St. Petersburg. 
A faint hope flickers even in the soul of weak 
Yevsey. But the aspirations of the people are 
crushed to the earth by brute force, and his cour- 
age ebbs again. He wants to kill the chief spy; 
but he is too cowardly. He tugs at the trigger 
of his revolver in a vain attempt to shoot another. 
At the last he tries to hang himself with his sus- 
penders—and the suspenders break! He lays his 
head on the railway track, then jumps to his feet 
and rushes wildly along the track, until “the harsh 
iron rumble crushes his feeble screams.” Such 
is the miserable end of the spy. 

In one sense “The Spy” is Gorky’s heart-cry. 
He sees Russia stagnant, and the revolution de- 
feated. His vacillating Yevsey is the very symbol 
of Russia struggling to be free, yet without the 
will to realize any of its dreams. One of the 
most discerning reviewers of the book, Francis 
Hackett, in the Chicago Post, finds in it a revela- 
tion of the whole Slav temperament. It shows us, he 
says, “the broken human nature of the Slav, his 
self-doubt, self-pity and quixotism.” The same 
writer continues: 


“ ‘Hamlet’ is supposed to be a great exposure of 
self-inquisition, but English morbidity to Russian is 
gentle Avon to Danube. Maxim Gorky 
reveals introspection, as Dostoyevsky did, but with 
a difference. In ‘Foma,’ that novel through which 
flows the great, wide, flashing river, and which 
echoes with melancholy folk songs, is a chronicle 
of youth restless and perverse. “Three of Us,’ reek- 
ing with fetid tenement life, is still insurrectionary, 
tracing the hero’s course downward with commis- 
erating fatalism. ‘The Spy’ shows the 
Slav of the common people making the autocracy 
possible, the instrument through his own feebleness 
and pliancy of a feebleness and pliancy that seem 
to be national. ‘The Sensual and the Dark rebel 
in vain, Slaves by their own compulsion.’ It is a 
revolting picture which Gorky draws compassion- 
ately, understanding, forgiving, and yearning.” 


The style of the book is realistic to the verge 
of brutality. The springs of depravity are laid 
bare. No hideous details are spared. “The spy’s 
little mind is like a chill and slimy pool, hidden 
from the good warmth of the sun.” One critic, 
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in the New York Sum, pronounces the story “a 
Gorky nightmare”; and another, in the Chicago 
Record-Herald, says: 


“Do you remember Verestchagin’s terrible paint- 
ing of a grain field, which, when you looked closely, 
suddenly turned into a battlefield strewn thick with 
skulls and decaying human forms? Gorky’s ‘The 
Spy’ is that kind of picture, only its horrors are 
not even temporarily hidden by any mantle of up- 
springing flowers.” 


The critic of the Boston Transcript, however, 
finds in Gorky’s methods their own justification: 


“In many ways ‘The Spy’ is offensive to the 
sensitive mind, yet these offences may be over- 
looked in view of the overwhelming power with 
which they endow the story. . . . Maxim 
Gorky has a purpose in his emphasis and iteration, 
and it is as artistic as it is pertinent and direct. 
It is one highly specialized side of Russian life 
with which he deals, and he omits nothing in order 
that his meaning may be exact and clear. His pen 
is not subtle, nor is it keen, He wields it as the 





Cossack wields the sabre in bloody battle, not as the 
Frenchman wields the rapier in the duel for which 
a scratch suffices to avenge honor. He describes 
things as they are, not as he wants them to be, and 
he therefore writes without reticence and with no 
restraint. Readers of novels who prefer the scent 
of the rose, the romance of the chevalier, the 
bright sky and beauteous womanhood and chivalrous 
man, should not open the pages of “The Spy.’ They 
will find therein something far different, but some- 
thing that is no less true.” 


Thomas Seltzer, the translator of the story, and 
one of Gorky’s ablest interpreters, pronounces 


. “The Spy” the most powerful work that Gorky 


has ever written. He is not alone in this estimate. 
The Springfield Republican declares: 


“This is the largest piece of fiction Gorky has yet 
produced, and perhaps the most notable. The story 
of Yevsey’s hideous childhood has something of 
Tolstoy’s unsparing power. But Tolstoy is a novel- 
ist: Gorky shows society as a frightful machine, 
the relentless action of which one can neither praise 
nor blame.” 





THE RAW RECRUIT—BY DE AMICIS 


This is a realistic little sketch of an Italian conscript, written by Edmondo de Amicis, one of the 
most noted of living Italian authors. It deals with the commonplace, but there is in the story that 
touch of idealism, or imagination, that is necessary to redeem realism from vulgarity. The simple- 
minded soldier suggests a type of universal humanity in the barracks of life. 


HAT Sunday the barracks were al- 

most deserted; the guard and the 

T officer of the day were the only 

men at the post. The conscripts, 

arrivals of two days previous, 

were promenading the city, stiff and ill at ease 

m misfit jackets, with caps awry and fingers 

lost in white cotton gloves nearly as large as 
boxing gloves. 

Of the last comers there was but one who had 
not been tempted out by the sunshine. He was 
in the courtyard, sitting on the doorstep, elbows 
on knees, chin in hands. He had a good face; 
his expression was pleasant. To tell the truth he 
had arrived in the regiment with resignation, even 
willingly. First, because of the law, printed in 
plain words and known by everyone. Second, 
because his given name, the name of his family, 
and the date of his birth, were on the list in the 
Mayor’s office. He considered military service 
natural. The fathers serve first, then the time 
of service comes for the young ones; his time 
had come. One more reason: the King had 
called him to the ranks; he had had no choice in 
the matter. 

He had come willingly; but, as he sat on the 
doorstep, his face expressed something more 


than the natural astonishment of the man just 
arrived in the army. His looks betrayed deep 
melancholy. Perhaps he regretted that he had not 
gone to town witk the others. 

A corporal crossed the court and asked rough- 
ly: “What are you doing there?” 

= _ 

“I?” mimicked the corporal, drawling and as- 
suming a look of stupidity. “You’re smart! Who 
should it be if not you? Am I talking to the 
moon? Yes, You! Get up! Stand on your feet 
when your superiors talk to you! Who are you? 
What company do you belong to?” 

“Company?” 

“Company?” whined the corporal. “You cab- 
bage head!” 

He jerked the soldier’s jacket so rudely that 
the awkward body swayed. 

“Look—see what you’ve done to your coat, 
sitting on the ground like a beggar!” 

The conscript brushed the dust from his coat. 

“Look at your shoes!” He kicked the foot of 
the poor boy with his heavy boot; then shak- 
ing his victim, he added: “Your cravat is nothing 
but a string! What ails your cap? Turn up 
your trousers unless you want them frayed out 
before the end of the week. Straighten your 
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buttons. You'd better get rid of your ear rings; 
they are ridiculous.” He released him with a 
final jerk; and the boy, uncertain what to do, 
tried with trembling hands to arrange his cap, 
his hair and his uniform. But his appearance 
was still ludicrous. The woman who kept the 
canteen halted on her way to look at him. She 
was pretty and young and the sight of her 
turned his head. She passed, laughing. 

“Little demon!” muitered the corporal; then, 
turning to the conscript: “Come, stir yourself! 
Move faster! If you don’t, I’ll show you! You 
do as we tell you or you get bread and water. If 
you don’t like that you'll get water and bread! 
Do you understand? Now go and clean your 
clothes. March!” 

“But, Signor, I . 

“Silence!” 

“T do not know—” 

“Keep your mouth shut when your superiors 
talk to you. If you talk you'll get prison. Un- 
derstand? ‘Booby!’” he growled as he turned 
away. “Poor Italy! a fine army she'll have to 
defend her if they send men like this one!” 

“Sir,” called the conscript, “Signor!” The 
corporal turned, rolled his eyes and pointed to the 
prison. “Sir! Signor Corporal, please!” 

His accent was so full of respect that the 
corporal could not refuse to listen. 

“What do you want?” 

“There is an officer in this regiment who came 
from my country. I do not know his name, but 
he is here.” 

The corporal laughed. “Came from your 
country, did he? I hope not! If the men of your 
country are cut after your pattern, it is to be 
hoped that you are the only one in this regiment!” 
Shrugging his shoulders he went away. 

“What a way to answer!” thought the conscript. 
“What is the soldier, a dog? We are dogs. And 
to think that I must endure this life five years!” 

His mournful reverie was broken by the laugh- 
ter of three soldiers, who ridiculed him as they 
passed. 

“Look at him!” said one. 

“He is thinking of his dear one,” said another. 

“Cheer up, comrade! You are safe; she will 
not find your match. Ha, ha, ha! Beauties of 
your stamp are scarce.” 

The officer of the day heard the voices of the 
three soldiers; he went to his window. His move- 
ment attracted the conscript. A look of surprise 
then a look of joy flashed over the sorrowful 
face. The officer was struck by his change of 
expression. “There is a queer fellow!” he 
thought. “I must see what it means.” He left 
his window, ran down the stairs and approached 
the soldiers, 


” 
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“Why did you laugh when you looked at me?” 
he asked almost sevcrely. 

The other twirled his cap awkwardly. “I'll tell 
you,” he said at last. “I knew that you were here 
when they sent me. Don’t you remember? You 
must remember. You have been gone only three 
years. A man cannot forget as soon as that. I 
know you and I know your family. I used to 
see you mornings when you passed my house 
eon your way to the hunt. So. . Well, we are 
from the same place; that is why I laughed.” 

The officer studied his face; he tried to re- 
member—“Ah! now I understand!” 

“When you went away I knew that you were 
going to the school so that you could be an officer. 
You did not come home. Then we heard that 
you had come to this regiment, and,’—speaking 
gaily, as one who has very important and pleasant 
news to tell— 

“Oh, say! do you know that they have repaired 
that old house! And they have built a café right 
on the square. You ought to see it! It is almost 
as large as this courtyard; nearly all the time it 
is full of people!” 

“Wait a minute!” cried the officer—“‘] remem- 
ber! Art thou not Rienzo?” : 

The fond, familiar thou, the intimate kindness 
of the voice, the friendly look, made the conscript’s 
heart throb fast; tears rushed to his eyes. 

“Yes! Yes! I am Rienzo!” 

“I knew it! You lived in the little house by the 
church.” 

“Yes, opposite the mill.” 

“Remember? of course I remember! And so 
now here we are, together again! Tell me, com- 
rade, ‘do you like to be a soldier?” 

The conscript hesitated; a look of sorrow dark- 
ened his face. The officer understood. He drew 
close to the soldier and said gently, “What is 
it? Can’st thou not tell me?” 

The knot that bound the poor boy’s tongue 
loosened. “I cannot tell . . Lam too unhappy.” 
Suddenly he burst out: “Listen, Signor officer! 
They treat us so! You are polite. One asks a 
question and either they do not answer or else 
they say things that wound the heart. You 
must keep still. You must not speak; if you 
speak”—imitating the growl of the corporal 
—“Prison!” 

“I know that I am awkward and homely; that 
I cannot carry myself like a soldier. I do not 
put on my clothes right. But is it my fault? I 
have been here only two days. I came meaning 
to do my duty. I hoped everything would pass 
off well; but I do not think that now . . per- 
haps I shall get used to being abused . . May 
be the time will come when I shall not mind it; 
but so far it hurts me too much.” 
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He spoke in a tone of deep discouragement, 
almost of despair. For a time the officer was 
silent. He stood as if he had not heard or as 
if he had not wished to hear the complaint of the 
conscript, looking over the walls of the reserva- 
tion to the open country. He lighted his cigar, 
then he said gently: 

“Let me lower your cravat, it is a little too 
high.” He untied the cravat and tied it in a 
bow. “There,” he said, “that is better. Turn 
around; let me straighten your jacket; it must 
not wrinkle. Now for your cap! You must al- 
ways wear it like this, a little to one side; that 
gives you an easy look.” 

He stood so close! His hands were as kind as 
the hands of a brother. The conscript smiled. 

“And then, don’t you know,” continued the 
officer as he straightened and settled the con- 
script’s jacket, “you must always stand very 
straight. You must hold up your head and look 
men squarely in the face, as if the world belonged 
to you. A soldier is not afraid of anything, so, 
no matter whom you are saluting, even if it is 
the King, you must look boldly into his eyes, as 
much as to say, Here I am; this is I; remember 
that! Do you understand me, comrade? That 
is how you must look; that is our way of show- 
ing our respect for us soldiers.” 

The conscript listened; he smiled and nodded. 

“But there is another thing to remember,” the 
officer continued: “As bold as a lion outside the 
barracks, as meek as a lamb inside the barracks! 
Go through the world singing. Sing loud out of 
camp; sing to yourself inside the post. At the 
post, Not a word! Be frank; speak. When they 
ask you something, answer, Yes! No! No! Yes! 
Do not speak unless your superiors speak to you, 
and in the ranks, same as in church, silence! 
When off duty do as your comrades do, if their 
play is harmless. If they shout, you shout louder. 
Be very good, but, at the same time, be very gay, 
and, above everything, love your comrades. Have 
you your pipe?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Too bad! You might have a smoke. Oh! and 
I wanted to tell you, if a superior scolds and 
finds fault, if his talk is reasonable and just, think 
of it and profit by it; but if it is unjust do not 
let it dishearten you. Say to yourself, No one is 
perfect ; my superior is a human being, and there- 
fore liable to err. A man may growl at his men 
all day, and yet he may be good at heart. It may 
be that the man who finds fault is wrong; but 
the soldier who disobeys is wrong, that is sure. 
There is no ‘maybe’ about that. You must not 
think that they growl from a desire to hurt your 
feelings. It often happens that the officers who 
have bad tempers have good hearts. I saw that 


fact exemplified at Custozza. There was a cap- 
tain who was the terror of his command. He was 
always berating his men. After the battle we saw 
him running over the field, picking up the soldiers 
as if they had been infants, carry them to shelter, 
nursing them and comforting them. That one 
captain did more to help the wounded than ten 
of the others. There was a soldier—in 48— 
Periero his name was—he stood in front of his 
lieutenant to protect him from the fire of the 
enemy. He fell, struck by three balls. When he 
was dying he said to his officer: ‘Think of me 
some times. I die happy, because I saved your 


_ life.’ Another man stood like rock and let the 


enemy pierce him with their bayonets because he 
would not forsake his wounded captain. At the 
battle of Rivoli a handful of soldiers rushed head- 
long into the German ranks to rescue the corpse 
of their officer. They wanted him to receive the 
last honors among his own. 

“There are many others. Their names are re- 
corded in more than one hundred books. We 
think of their heroism very often. The army 
cherishes their memory. We love them as if 
they were still with us. . May I trouble you 
for a match?” 

The conscript’s eyes glowed; he could not speak. 

The officer continued: “But certainly a man 
must look beyond the drill room and further than 
the barracks when he is planning for his army 
life. During the summer we shall go into camp 
for the grand maneuvers; and then, what fétes! 
Before we break camp there will be balls and 
tombolas; you will meet the generals; they will 
be there and they and the other officers wiil 
join in your amusements—and all the people with- 
in reach of our camp will be there.” 

The officer was silent for an instant, then he 
said: “And then, in the regiment, we get used 
to everything. The first day or two the knapsack 
is heavy. After that we forget all about it. We 
never think of it or feel it. Our nourishment is 
not good, but if a man does his duty his appetite 
is never lacking, and appetite is the best of 
caterers. People who are really good, patient, 
reasonable and strong of mind accommodate 
themselves to all the little miseries. I know that, 
because many soldiers serve their five years with- 
out being punished once. They leave the army 
with a record as white as a handkerchief just 
from the wash. You will be like that, will you 
not?” 

The conscript could not speak. He bowed his 
head. 

“And then,” said the officer, “our life is not all 
thorns. There are flowers for those who search 
for them. The good soldier finds them. You will 
travel. You will see new lands—new cities—a 
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beautiful country—the ocean—mountains—such a 
varied world! It is all so beautiful, our Italy! 
On your days of leave you will visit the churches, 
the museums, palaces. And by and by you will 
tell all that to your family. By that time the 
regiment will seem like a great family and all 
the honors it receives will be like your own 
personal matter. 

“When the flag floats over your battalion, when 
the bands play, when you present arms, your 
heart will throb with emotion and with pride; 
and when your five years are over it will be a real 
grief to you to bid farewell to your friends and 
your officers.” 

The officer noted the soldier’s emotion; he 
smiled and asked: 

“Do you know how to write?” 

“A little.” 

“Come with me.” 

He led the conscript into the guard room 
and seated him at a table furnished with pens, ink, 
paper, and a blotter. 

“You musi write to your father. Tell him about 
all that you have seen, all that you wish him to 
know.” 

“But——” 

“Be quiet! I shall not permit you to say one 
word until you have finished your letter.” 

The officer went to the window and began to 
read his newspaper. The conscript looked at the 
officer, then he thought of what he should write. 
At last slowly and awkwardly, as one not used 
to writing, he began his letter. 

“Well, is it finished?” asked the officer. 

“Yes Sir,” answered the enchanted man. 

“Very well, read what you have written.” 

“Shall I read it aloud?” 


“Why, yes, that is what I wish.” 
“Dear Father: 


“I have arrived in the regiment. As soon as we 
arrived, they had our hair cut; then they dressed 
us. That gentleman, the officer from our place, is 
here, and he and I talked together in the barracks 
a long time. We do not eat such food as the rich 
people cat; but when there are so many to feed 
it would be very hard to take great pains with the 
cooking. And the appetite is never lacking. The 
chiefs growl at us sometimes, but they are not 
such tyrants as they seem to be. On the contrary, 
some of them are anything but tryants. Some 
soldiers have dicd to save their officers, and there 
were other so'diers who could not bear to leave 
their officers in the power of the cnemy, even when 
those officers were dead, and time passes very 
fast because we are traveling so much. 

“And then we have the grand maneuvers, when 
the generals and all the rest of the officers come 
to be with us and to share our amusements. 
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“In fact we are all very glad to be in the regi- 
ment. Meanwhile I salute you. Take great care 
of yourself. 

“Your affectionate son, ———" 

“Bravo!” cried the officer. “And now,” offering 
him some money, “I want you to go and drink to 
the health of all the conscripts.” 

“But, Signor officer’—with a gesture of re- 
fusal. 

“What? Is it possible? What do you mean by 
refusing your friend when he tells you to do 
something that you ought to do?” 

The boy took the money, murmuring vague 
thanks. He ran down stairs, four steps at a time, 
laughing and talking to himself. In the street 
he met the corporal. The sub had completely 
forgotten his brutality of an hour before. “Ah, 
ha!” he said gaily, and, after an instant—“Do you 
know the officer who was talking to you just 
now?” 

“Yes, I know him very well.” 

“Is that the one you asked me about—the man 
from your country?” 

oe gy 

“T did not understand what you wished. Of 
course, if I had understood, I would have an- 
swered you.” The corporal passed on and the 
conscript said to himself: “He is not so bad after 
all, that corporal.” 

The scldiers crowded the canteen, among them 
were new recruits, shouting and singing. 

“When they cry, you cry louder!’ that was 
what my officer said,” thought the conscript. “I 
wonder what I ought to cry.” He thought a min- 
ute, then raising his glass he cried in a ringing 
voice: “Long live the soldier, Periero!” 

All the conscripts brandished their glasses. “The 
soldier Periero! Vivat!” 

So, shouting and singing, the gay company re- 
turned to the barracks and clattered up the stairs 
to the mess-room. 

From the window the officer had watched the 
conscript. He said to himself: “That man will 
be a good soldier.” Satisfied with his day’s work 
he smiled as his eyes followed the flight of the 
night birds, shown for an instant against the 
glowing background of the twilight. The trans- 
parent sky of the Italian night was sown with 
stars. The profound and peaceful silence made 
the young man’s heart swell with generous emo- 
tion. He murmured the name of the one whose 
memory he had invoked to inspire the conscript, 
because, when nature has given the heart of man 
the attributes of a brother—sympathy and pity— 
when the soul responds to the call of its being, 
the names of the revered and loved spring to the 
lips. 
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OUR LEISURE CLASS 
“But,” says the Grand Duke, who is dining incog. 
with Daniel Voorhees Pike, in Booth Tarkington’s 
new play, “The Man From Home’—‘but you have 
no leisure class in America.” 
“No leisure class!” drawls out Pike, thoughtfully. 
“Huh! You ought to see our colored population!” 


A PERSONAL ALLUSION 


“What started the riot at the performance of 
‘Hamlet’ last night?” 

“Why, Hamlet held the skull and said: ‘Alas, poor 
Yorick! You are not the only deadhead in the 
house.’ "—Exchange. 


LOGICAL REASON 


Jinxs.—“Have you selected a trade or profession 
for your boy?” 

Winxks.—‘I shall make a plumber of him. 

Jinxs.—‘Has he a bent that way?” 

Winxs.—‘‘He’s born for it. Tell him to do a 
thing immediately, and he won't think of it again 


for a week.”—London Tit Bits. 


UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT IT 


MacpoucaLL (to his new fourth wife).—‘The 
meenister doesna approve o’ my marryin’ again, an’ 
cae young a wife too. But, as I tell’t him, I canna 
be aye buryin’, buryin’.”” Punch. 


OF COURSE NOT 
“When I grow up, grandpa, how shall I keep from 


marrying the wrong woman?” 
“You won’t!”—Bystander. 


WHAT THE SECRETARY LIKED 


A well known Washington editor was walking 
in front of a leading hotel recently when Secretary 
Luke Wright hailed him for a chat. 

“By the way, Blank,” said the Secretary, “I saw 
several mighty good things in your paper yesterday.” 

“I’m glad you liked them,” said the editor, beam- 
ing with satisfaction. “It always helps an editor 
to find out what his readers like. What were the 
articles you liked?” 

“The articles,” said the Secretary earnestly, “were 
three fat mince pies wrapped up in your hese s 
issue.” —Lippincott’s. 


CLASSICS RETOLD 


A recent examination held by the Department of 
Regents, of the State of New York, has brought 
forth the following compositions on the poem 
“Evangeline” and the picture “The Angelus,” which 
are taken verbatim from the answer papers of the 
students: 

EVANGELINE 


Gabriel was Evangeline’s feller. Evangeline 
was always chasing after him. When she got 
left behind on the shores of Arcadie she begun 

chasing as soon as she could. 








AN ORIGINAL OPTIMIST 


A most unusual optimist was Sophocles McCue. 


She chased him over mountains 
and valleys but she never got 
catched up with him. At last 
when she was thin and old, she 
found him laying in a poor 
house with a fever. She just 
had a minute’s time before he 
died to lie his head on her 
bosom and_ say, “Good-bye, 
Gabriel, I done my best.” 


THE ANGELUS 


This picture was painted by 
Malay. It contains a man and 
a church steeple. The man and 
woman are very poor, they have 
been digging potatoes because 
they need them to live on. The 
potatoes look very small. Just 
at sunset they hear a bell ring, 
it is the Angellus, it means they 
must pray. So they bow their 
heads and pray for bigger po- 
tatoes.—Lippincott’s. 


“Cheer up!’ he’d often cry, “the sky will not be always blue; 


The sun is warm and bright, I know, but do not mope or pine, 
Just think of all the gloomy days on which it cannot shine; 
Don’t say because it doesn’t rain to-day, it won’t to-night; 


A TOUCHING APPEAL. 


TraMp.—“Will yer give me some- 


To-morrow may be drear and dank, although to-day is bright: thin’ to eat, missus? I'm _ that 


Into cach life some sun must shine, a storm’s not always due.’ 
Ah, a most unusual 0; — was Sophocles McCue. 


thirsty I don't know where to sleep 


—A, H. Folwell in Woman's Home Companion, to-night !”—Punch, 
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URCHIN (TO FRIEND WHO IAS GONE IN): “B- 
YER SKATES; YOU AIN’T USING ’E 


THE PARLOR DEAD-LINE 


An old Irishman named Casey made a lot of 
money as a contractor and built a fine house for his 
children, 

The sons and daughters were much ashamed of 
the plebeian father, and Casey was always kept in 
the rear of the house when they had a party or a 
reception, One day Casey died and there was a 
great to-do about it. The children had a fine coffin, 
with lashings of flowers, and Casey was laid in 
state in the parlor. 

That evening an old Irish woman, who had known 
Casey when he was a laborer, came and asked to 
see the face of her dead friend. They conducted 
her to the parlor. 

She walked up to the coffin, took a long look, and 
said: “Faith, Casey, an’ they’ve let ye into th’ parlor 
at lasht!”"—Saturday Evening Post. 


A LITTLE HIPPICANARIOUS 


“How do you feel this morning, Mr. Coolidge?” 
asked a reporter of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“A little hippicanarious this morning,’ 
replied. “A little hippicanarious.” 

“Dan,” said the reporter to one of the negro mes- 
sengers outside the door, “what does hippicanarious 
mean ?” 

“Why,” replied Dan very solemnly, “that’s Afri- 
can for improsimonious.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


’ 


Coolidge 


THE IDEA 


CELESTINE.—“‘And_ has 
a small congregation ?” 

Hiipa.—“Yes, indeed. Every time he says ‘Dearly 
Beloved’ you feel as if you had received a proposal,” 
—Bohemian Magazine, 


Mr. Pryor’s church such 
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1-I-LL! LEND US 
M!”" 
—Punch, 


HAIRROWING 


“Look here,” said the guest, “things around here 
are just about as rotten as they make them. When 
I went to lunch to-day I found hair in the ice 
cream, hair in the honey, and hair in the apple 
sauce.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the genial proprietor, “the hair 
in the ice-cream came from the shaving of the ice. 
And I suppose the hair in the honey came off the 
comb. But I don’t understand about the hair in the 
apple sauce. I bought those apples myself, and 
every one was a Baldwin.”—London Tit Bits. 


CLOSELY RELATED 


MorHer.—“Samuel, where are those green apples 
that I left in the pantry?” 

SAMUEL.—“They’re with the Jamaica ginger that 
was in the medicine chest.”—Lippincott’s. 





“WHAT A THING TO BRING A HOG! TAKE ’EM 
AWAY, SOMEBODY, AND BRING ME A 
BRAN MASH.” —New York Herald, 
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LOVELY WOMAN 


Her waist begins just below her neck. Her hips 
have been planed off even with the rest of her body. 
She is usually buttoned up the back, and around her 
neck she wears a section of barbed wire, covered 
with lace. She wears on her head a blond haystack 
of hair, and on top of this a central dome with 
rings about the same size as those of Saturn. She 
is swathed in her gown like an Indian papoose, and 
cn the end of her feet are dabs of patent leather. 
She walks on stiltlike heels with the expertness of 
a tight-rope dancer. The pores of her skin are full 
of fine white powder. 

This is a woman.—Harper’s Weekly. 


A CHINESE JOKE 

“You are pushing me too hard,” said Wu Ting 
Fang to a reporter in San Francisco who was in- 
terviewing him. “You are taking advantage of 
me. You are like the Peking poor relation. One 
day he met the head of his family in the street. 

“*Come and dine with us to-night,’ the mandarin 
said, graciously. 

“*Thank you,’ said the poor relation. ‘But wouldn’t 
to-morrow night do just as well?’ 

“*Ves, certainly. But where are you dining to- 
night?’ asked the mandarin, curiously. 

“*At your house. You see, your estimable wife 
was good enough to give me to-night’s invitation.’ ” 
—Exchange. 


WOULDN'T IT? 


Wouldn’t it put a kink in your thinker that there 
are no Turkish baths in Turkey, that Hamburger 
steak comes from Hoboken, and Westphalia hams 
from Chicago? 

But wouldn’t it anesthetize your belfry that the 
east end of the Panama Canal is west of the west 
end ?—Bohemian Magazine. 


AN EXPERT ON KISSING 

A successful young novelist was praising the 
critical powers of a certain famous author. 

“T once had the honor of reading a tale of mine 
to this author,” he said, “and, thanks to his criti- 
cism, the story was greatly improved. Originally it 
was too high flown; he brought it down to earth 
and made it homelier and truer. 

“For instance, the tale concluded with 
words: 

“‘Mabel’s lovely eyes drooped for an answer, a 
faint flush tinted her cheek, and she gave him both 
her hands; and there in the old orchard, in the 
shade of the heavy-fruited trees, he drew her to his 
breast, and, raising her long ringlets to his lips, 
kissed them reverently.’ 

“The author, at this ending, blew a cloud of smoke 
thoughtfully into the air, and as he watched it curl 
upwards he drawled: 

“What do you think, now, honestly, of a young 
man who would go nibbling at a girl’s back hair 
when she had her face with her?”—London Tit Bits. 
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HIDE-AND-SEEK 


IN THE DESERT 


—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Copyright, 1909, Brown Bros., N. Y. 
ADVISER-IN-CHIEF OF PRESIDENT TAFT AND SPECIAL GUARDIAN OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Philander Chase Knox, of Pennsylvania, steps out of the United States senate to take charge of the depart- 
ment of state. Congress had to repeal the act raising the salary of the secretary of state before he could take the 
position, inasmuch as he was in the Senate when the salary was raised and would thus have been disqualified 
under the Constitution. The question 1s still raised by a few as to his eligibility. No one raises any question as 
to his capacity. 
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Copyright, 1909, Pach Bros., N.Y. 
_ TO ENFORCE THE LAWS AGAINST GREAT CORPORATIONS, A GREAT CORPORATION LAWYER 
IS CHOSEN 


George W. Wickersham, the new attorney-general, has been a legal partner of President Taft’s brother in 
New York City, the personal counsel of August Belmont and an attorney for the Interboro Railroad. He is 
presumed to know the devious ways of the Octopus and to be able to track it to its fearsome lair. 
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THE POLITICAL STRATEGIST AND HUMAN CARD INDEX OF THE NEW CABINET 


Frank H, Hitchcock, of Ohio, the new postmaster general, has been much seen and felt and heard of late, 
having been in charge of Mr. Taft’s campaign for the nomination and later for election. He is the youngest 
man in the new cabinet, being but forty-one. He was educated for the law, practices politics, and would love to 
be a biologist. His executive powers are dazzling. He is the only bachelor in the new cabinet, 
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Copyright, 1908, Moffett Studio, Chicago 
A NATIONAL DEFICIT OF ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS THIS YEAR CONFRONTS HIM 


Franklin MacVeagh, of Chicago, the new secretary of the treasury, had to retire from a large wholesale _gro- 
cery business of which he was the head before he could take his cabinet post, such being the statutory law. He is 
a Cleveland Democrat, and was nominated for U. S. senator in 1895 by the Democratic convention of Illinois. 
He is a lawyer by profession and a merchant and banker by force of circumstances, the principal circumstance 
being poor health many years ago. 
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ANOTHER CLEVELAND DEMOCRAT TAKES HIS PLACE IN A REPUBLICAN CABINET 
Jacob McG. Dickinson, who succeeds Luke E. Wright as secretary of war, is, like his predecessor, a Tennes- 
seean and a Democrat, but not a Bryan Democrat. Nashville, New York, Leipsic and Paris coéperated in giving 
him an education. He also is a lawyer—one of seven in this cabinet, not counting the President—and was assistant 
attorney-general under President Cleveland. 
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HE IS EXPECTED TO BREAK ALL RECORDS FOR LENGTH OF CABINET SERVICE 
James Wilson took the oath for the fourth time to do his duty as secretary of agriculture. He was first ap 
pointed by President McKinley, served during President Roosevelt’s two terms, and continues in the same post 
under President Taft. If he serves until November he will break the record for length of service in a cabinet post. 
He was born in Scotland and was seventeen when he came to America. He has been all sorts of officials in Iowa, 
railway commissioner, regent of the state university, congressman, and professor of agriculture. He is the eldest 





of the new cabinct, being seventy-four. 
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Copyright, 1909, J. C. Strauss, St. Louis 
HIS DUTY WILL BE TO SEPARATE THE CORPORATION SHEEP FROM THE CORPORATION GOATS 
Charles Nagel, the new secretary of commerce and labor, hails from St. Louis because his father found Texas 
too hot for a Union man during the Civil War. He also is a lawyer and a good deal of a political manager. He 
had charge of the western headquarters of the Republican national committee in the late campaign, has been presi- 
dent of the city council of St. Louis and a member of the Missouri legislature. He is also a director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in St. Louis. 
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ONE OF THE TWO HOLD-OVERS FROM THE ROOSEVELT CABINET 





George von Lengerke Meyer, of Massachusetts, shifts from the post of postmaster general to that of secre- 
tary of the navy. He and James Wilson, the only two members of the Roosevelt cabinet who continue in the Taft 
cabinet, are also the only two who are not lawyers. Mr. Meyer is a wealthy manufacturer who began his public 
career as an alderman in Boston, and has gone steadily, if not sensationally, well up to the top of the ladder, 
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Copyright, 1909, Brown Bros., N. Y. 
HIS FATHER STUDIED LAW IN THE OFFICE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Richard Achilles Ballinger is a name better known in the far northwest than in the eastern states. He hails 
from the state of Washington, where he has been a mayor (of Seattle), a judge, a general commissioner of the 


land office, and an author of several important legal tomes. As the new secretary of the interior, the movement 
for the conservation of our resources will look to him for wise direction and encouragement. 








